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The Ancient Maya of Mexico 


Reinterpreting the Past of the Northern Maya 


Lowlands 


Geoffrey E. Braswell 


The three modern Mexican states of Campeche, Yucatan, and Quintana Roo compose roughly 
half of the Maya area. The northern Maya lowlands, whose southern boundary runs east-west 
through south central Quintana Roo and Campeche at approximately 19 degrees north 
latitude, is—with the exception of the Puuc hills—a generally flat plain characterized by low 
scrub forest, moderate to low rainfall, little surface water, a subtropical climate, and many of 
the most spectacular cities ever built in the New World. For this reason, the archaeological 
sites of the Yucatan peninsula, including Chichen Itza, Tulum, Uxmal, and Coba, are among 
the most visited anywhere in the Americas. 

The northern lowlands have long been the focus of Mexican archaeologists studying the Maya. 
Most of the projects of the past 30 years have been directed by investigators at the Instituto 
Nacional de Antropología e Historia (INAH) center in Merida, or by investigators at newer INAH 
centers in Campeche and Chetumal. Other important projects have been conducted by faculty and 
students at Mexican universities, by foreign scholars, and, recently, by a small group of independent 
Mexican archaeologists (see Bey 2006:14-15 for a partial publication list of many of these projects). 
Results of archaeological research in the northern Maya lowlands are regularly presented at 
meetings held in Mexico, Guatemala, the United States, and Europe. Publications concerning the 
archaeology, epigraphy, and art history of the region appear with growing frequency not only in 
Spanish and English, but also in German and French. Despite this, outside of Mexico the ancient 
past of the northern Maya lowlands remains less known and captures the eye of the public less 
frequently than does that of the tropical rainforests of the southern and central lowlands of 
Guatemala, Belize, Honduras, and Chiapas, Mexico. Major textbooks and popular works 
published in English tend either to omit the northern lowlands (Demarest 2004) or to 
concentrate coverage on the Terminal Classic to Postclassic periods (e.g., Coe 2011; Schele and 
Freidel 1990; Schele and Mathews 1999; Sharer with Traxler 2006). George Bey (2006:16) 
quips that “[u]nfortunately, many authors think that it is not until the Terminal Classic period 
that the north is worth examining.” 

Long considered to be a passive periphery by many who do not work in the area, the 
northern Maya lowlands has been depicted as a region where: (1) political and economic 
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complexity began quite late and was derived from elsewhere; (2) the culture was largely 
illiterate and did not produce important works of art or architecture before about A.D. 800; 
(3) the pottery is dull and uninteresting compared to the vivid polychromes of the south; and 
(4) after a relatively brief but magnificent florescence, society slipped backwards into “deca- 
dence” and the region again became a passive backwater. Insofar as the northern lowlands 
experienced cultural elaboration, it was generally thought to have been the result of interaction 
first with the Maya of Guatemalan lowlands and with the Teotihuacanos of central Mexico, 
and later with the Toltecs and Aztecs. 


Aims of the Ancient Maya of Mexico: Reinterpreting the Past of the 
Northern Maya Lowlands 


The past 20 years have seen a revolution in our interpretations of social and political process in 
the northern Maya lowlands, but the great advances made by archaeologists to our 
understanding of this half of the Maya area are still under-represented in both scholarly and 
popular Anglophone literature (cf. Kowalski and Kristan-Graham 2007; Mathews and 
Morrison 2006; Shaw and Mathews 2005). One goal of this volume, therefore, is to present 
the results of new and important archaeological, epigraphic, and art historical research in the 
Mexican states of Yucatan, Campeche, and Quintana Roo. Except for this introduction and a 
broadly synthetic concluding essay that reviews what we have learned and seeks to define new 
goals and directions for the future of archaeology in the northern lowlands (Chapter 14), this 
volume presents original research. The organization of the volume is chronological (from the 
Middle Preclassic to colonial and modern periods), so that readers will understand how new 
data and interpretations have changed the whole of our understanding of Maya history. 

A second goal of this volume is to pay tribute to E. Wyllys Andrews V, who has been in the 
vanguard of northern lowland archaeology for forty years. Earlier versions of many of our 
chapters were presented at the first of two sessions held in Will's honor at the 75% Annual 
Meeting of the Society for American Archaeology in Saint Louis, Missouri. The hundreds of 
people present at both sessions—as well as at a party held in his honor—testify to Will’s 
continuing contributions to the archaeology of the northern Maya lowlands. His special roles 
as teacher, mentor, colleague, and friend during his many years as Director of the Middle 
American Research Institute at Tulane University have been formative and inspirational, and 
mean a great deal to us all. 


The New Paradigm 


In a recent essay, Fernando Robles Castellanos (n.d.) has summarized what he calls the *new 
paradigm" regarding recent developments in our understanding of the Middle Preclassic period 
in northwest Yucatan. That work—to which Robles, Anthony Andrews, Tomás Gallareta 
Negrón, and scholars working at INAH (Chapter 3), Tulane University (Chapter 2), and other 
institutions have made great contributions—builds on research directed by Will Andrews at 
Komchen. For me, the many important changes to our general view of the prehistory of the 
northern lowlands that have emerged and coalesced during the past two decades can also be 
called a new paradigm, albeit in a metaphorical rather than literal sense. Using this phrase 
particularly acknowledges the role that these scholars and their many colleagues in Merida and 
beyond have played in forming this new perspective. Nonetheless, any historical summary is 
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subject to bias, and my choice here is to draw attention to and emphasize the importance of 
contributions made by Will Andrews to our new and evolving perspective. 

Rather than summarize each chapter in this volume, I hope to show how they are embedded 
within this new paradigm. Will's impact has been felt most strongly in discussions of the origins 
of Preclassic society and the transition from the Classic to the Postclassic period, that is, to 
questions concerning the rise and fall of hierarchy and complexity. These are themes that he 
has also pursued in his work at Quelepa, El Salvador (Andrews 1976), and at Copan, Honduras 
(Andrews and Fash 1992; Fash et al. 2004). In the northern Maya lowlands, however, it is 
difficult to identify any era after the Palaeoindian period or any processual question to which 
Will has not made important contributions. 

Recent research in the northern Maya lowlands has revealed temporal parallels with 
emerging complexity in other parts of Mesoamerica, and even precocious developments that 
occurred first in the northern Maya lowlands. Two archaeological projects have discovered 
hundreds of Middle Preclassic sites in northwest Yucatan and dozens of some of the earliest 
ballcourts known in Mesoamerica (Chapter 2). Scholars working outside of the modern city of 
Merida have found the earliest “throne room” in the Americas, implying that a complex 
chiefdom evolved in Yucatan by the late Middle Preclassic (Chapter 3). A particularly complex 
example of early “dynamic cycling” is demonstrated for Calakmul (a central lowland site in far 
southern Campeche) that grew eventually to be one of the largest cities in the Classic Maya 
world (Chapter 4). Work in north central Yucatan (Chapter 5) and Campeche (Chapter 6) has 
challenged our views about the transitions from the Preclassic to the Classic, and the Classic to 
the Postclassic. A new mapping project, which can trace its roots back to Frans Blom's work at 
the Middle American Research Institute, reveals that the density of known sites in the northern 
Maya lowlands is greater than anywhere else in the Maya area (Chapter 7). The art and 
architectural planning of Uxmal, one of the most famous of all Maya sites in Mexico, 
demonstrates that it was one of the ancient “Tollans,” a great pilgrimage city on par with the 
Toltec capital of Tula (Chapter 8). Recent research at Chichen Itza reveals that the 
“International” style of the site center developed slowly over time and was not introduced by 
invaders from central Mexico or elsewhere (Chapter 9), and that a wall surrounding the center 
of the city first served to define sacred space and only later came to have a defensive function 
(Chapter 10). Analyses of Maya codices, murals, and cave assemblages suggest that 
appeasement of both local and foreign rain deities, and also of fertility deities linked to 
agriculture, became very important at the end of the Terminal Classic period (Chapter 11). 
This lends tangential support to the notion that the demographic decline of Chichen Itza and 
Uxmal might have been stimulated by poor agricultural conditions and drought. Most 
importantly, these rituals of renewal and regeneration continued throughout the Postclassic 
period, demonstrating great continuity. Although Mayapan, the last capital of the northern 
Maya lowlands, has often been depicted as culturally “decadent,” there have been few 
satisfactory explanations for its condition. Household archaeology reveals that, compared to 
earlier sites, Mayapan was relatively impoverished (Chapter 12). Finally, although it is often 
argued that the Spanish conquest is a boundary that clouds comparison between the 
prehispanic past and historical periods, archaeological and historical evidence demonstrates 
that during both periods, communities employed similar resilience strategies that often 
buffered society from the effects of periodic catastrophe and “dynamic cycling” (Chapter 13). 

Four themes run consistently throughout our volume and this new paradigm. First, the 
northern Maya lowlands have their own incredibly rich history and fascinating in situ story to 
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tell. Second, it is not even possible to understand the central and southern lowlands without 
considering the northern Maya lowlands. All three areas were integrated, and their histories are 
interlaced. Third, interaction and competition—at the site level, from a regional perspective, 
and even when considering the Maya area as a whole—are important forces that drove many 
cycles of rising and falling sociopolitical complexity. Finally, Will Andrews” many intellectual 
contributions provide a solid foundation for much of this new research. 


Palaeoindian Period (Ca. 13,500—8000 B.C.) 


Palaeoindian discoveries are rather rare in the Maya area (Lohse et al. 2006). For the most 
part, with the exception of cave sites in the Guatemalan highlands (Gruhn and Bryan 1977), 
they consist of tools or bones recovered without context. Earlier claims for a Palaeoindian 
presence at Loltun Cave, Yucatan (Velázquez Valádez 1980), now seem unsupported. One of 
the most recent and exciting developments in the new paradigm has been the discovery of 
human remains and artifacts in submerged cave systems in Quintana Roo (Barclay 2008; 
González González et al. 2008, 2010; Than 2010; Universal 2010). To date, five sets of human 
remains—called the Woman of Hoyo Negro (Artdaily 2012; Rissolo 2012), the *Eve" of 
Naharon, the Woman of Las Palmas, the Man of El Templo, and the Young Man of Hol 
Chan—have been reported. The last of these sets of remains was found in an articulated 
position suggesting that it was deliberately placed in the cave (Than 2010). Also found in such 
submerged caves are hearths, chipped stone tools, and faunal remains, including examples from 
extinct Pleistocene species, such as a gomphothere (Artdaily 2012). Water-filled caves are 
extremely dynamic systems, and understanding site formation processes can be daunting. 
Dating the remains has also proven somewhat controversial. Nonetheless, the presence of 
stalactites and stalagmites in these caves indicate that they once were largely dry, and formed at 
a time before sea levels rose 15 meters or more at the end of the last Ice Age. 

Archaeologists and biological anthropologists who have conducted preliminary studies of 
these human remains argue that they share more physical traits in common with inhabitants 
from South Asia and Indonesia than they do with people from northern Asia (González 
González et al. 2008; see also Barclay 2008; Than 2010; Universal 2010). For these scholars, 
the implication is that there were multiple migrations across the Bering Straits, that these new 
finds pertain to a pre-Clovis migration, and that subsistence patterns probably did not rely on 
Pleistocene megafauna. Such claims, no doubt, will continue to be controversial until many 
more examples are known. What is clear is that as similar research becomes more difficult to 
conduct elsewhere in North America, remains such as these found in Quintana Roo will 
become central to any understanding of the peopling of the New World. 

Reconstructions of the climate and ecology of Yucatan ca. 15,000—10,000 years ago suggest 
that it was dominated by dry savanna, grassland, and perhaps even desert. Like today, surface 
water would have been scarce, and caves where rainwater collected—after percolating through 
the limestone—would have been important places for early inhabitants of the new landscape to 
find water. Although we cannot directly connect these early inhabitants to the Maya who have 
lived in Yucatan for at least the last 2,800 years, it may be that the importance of caves as ritual 
places where water was abundant dates back to these early times. 
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Archaic and Early Preclassic Periods (Ca. 8000-1100 B.C.) 


We know little about the Palaeoindian period in Yucatan, but the Archaic and Early Formative 
are complete lacunae. It is even possible that the Early Preclassic (ca. 2000 B.C.-1100 B.C.)— 
by which I mean a developmental, cultural, or adaptive stage, rather than a chronological 
period—did not exist in Yucatan. 

With the exception of northern Belize (Pohl et al. 1996) and the Chantuto zone of Chiapas 
(Voorhies 2004), very few Archaic sites are known in the Maya region (see Lohse 2010). 
Despite the lack of physical sites, a complex picture of the emergence of settled village life and 
agriculture has developed in those regions where we have sediment and soil cores. In several 
areas, maize pollen, charcoal, and other evidence demonstrate that the landscape was cleared 
and burned and that cultigens were known by 3000 B.C., even though we do not have direct 
evidence of habitation sites (e.g., Neff et al. 2006; Pohl et al. 1996; Robinson et al. 2002). 
Nonetheless, the adoption of permanent sedentism, a subsistence strategy based solely on 
agriculture, and the use of ceramics did not begin to occur in the Maya lowlands until roughly 
1100 B.C. (uncalibrated 930 b.c.). It is probable that gourds, nets, baskets, and other perishable 
tools were used instead of pottery until this time. We do not know why the transition to a 
Preclassic lifestyle was so late. Some areas may not yet have been inhabited, population levels 
were undoubtedly low, and it might also be that environmental uncertainty made foraging and 
hunting supplemented by horticulture a more viable adaptation than agriculture. 

In sum, with the exceptions of the Pacific Coast and Piedmont, the Salama Valley of Baja 
Verapaz, western Honduras, and perhaps Kaminaljuyu, there is to this day no evidence in the 
Maya area of an Early Preclassic lifestyle parallel to that known for other parts of Mesoamerica 
during the second millennium B.C. Most sites dating to this time period might be best called 
culturally “Preceramic,” “Aceramic,” or even “Terminal Archaic,” rather than Early Preclassic, 
even though they date to a time that is traditionally known by that name. To me, it seems most 
likely that settled village life was introduced into the Maya lowlands—including the northern 
lowlands—at the inception of the Middle Preclassic period (Andrews 1990, 2003; Andrews et 
al. 2008). The Early Preclassic—as a stage characterized by the beginnings of village life, 
agriculture, and pottery—has so far proven to be as elusive as Basketmaker I has been for the 
U.S. Southwest. 

Nevertheless, it is still possible that someday we may find Early Preclassic pottery and 
evidence of settled village life dating to before 1100 B.C. in the Maya lowlands (Chapter 14; 
see Stanton 2000). For two reasons, such evidence may prove even harder to find in the 
northern lowlands than in the south. First, swamps, ponds, and lakes where sediments 
accumulate are rare or nonexistent in much of the region, especially northwestern Yucatan 
where our most vibrant evidence for a subsequent Middle Preclassic occupation is found. For 
this reason, soil coring of the sort that has been useful elsewhere to document late Archaic 
occupations and landscape modification is neither particularly feasible nor efficacious. Second, 
the northern Maya lowlands are characterized by very shallow soils. Deeply buried and well- 
preserved contexts are the exception rather than the norm in Yucatan. Moreover, architecture 
dating to later periods was often built directly on bedrock. If there were any Early Preclassic 
villages in Yucatan, many were probably destroyed either by natural processes or by scraping 
the palimpsest of earlier settlements in order to build new ones. 
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Middle Preclassic Period (1 100/800 B.C.-400/300 B.C.) 


It is not known, therefore, if there was a substantial population in the northern Maya lowlands 
before the Middle Preclassic period. The lack of strong evidence for a permanent occupation 
could be taken as implying that the region was uninhabited during the first portion of the 
Middle Preclassic, ca. 1100-800 B.C. (Ball 1977). Alternatively, foragers and horticultural- 
ists—or even early agriculturalists such as those who lived in western Belize and other parts of 
the Maya region—could have been present and their remains are too ephemeral or nondescript 
to identify. There are now tantalizing ceramic clues that perhaps such an initial Middle 
Preclassic occupation exists. 


Pottery of the Early Middle Preclassic 

Three ceramic spheres dating to the initial Middle Preclassic have been identified in the central 
Maya lowlands. These are Xe/Real Xe (identified in the western Peten, and perhaps associated 
with Mixe-Zoquean speakers rather than with early Maya), Eb/Cunil/Kanocha! (identified 
principally in the eastern Peten and documented most fully in the Belize Valley), and Swasey 
(localized in northern Belize). 
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Figure 1.1. Archaeological sites of the northern Maya lowlands. Pyramid symbols with text names 
represent sites that are the major foci of the chapters in this volume, numbered dots mark sites that are 
discussed in less detail, and lines represent sacbeob. These symbols do not indicate the relative size or 
importance of sites. 1 — Acanceh, 2=Ake, 3=Cansahcab, 4=Chac II, 5=Chacchob, 6=Coba, 7=Cuca, 
8=Dzibilchaltun, 9=Dzilam, 10=Dzonot Ake, 11=Edzna, 12=Ek Balam, 13 =El Meco, 14=Ichmul 
de Morley, 15=Isla Cerritos, 16=Jaina, 17=Kabah, 18=Kancab, 19=Kantunil, 20=Kantunilkin, 
21=Kiuic, 22=Komchen, 23 =Labna, 24=Muna, 25 2 Naranjal, 26=Oxkintok, 27 =Poxila, 28 =Punta 
Canbalam, 29=San Dimas, 30=San Gervasio, 31=Siho, 32=Tres Lagunas, 33 =Tulum, 34=Uaymil, 
35=Ulumal, 36=Victoria, 37=Xcalumkin, 38=Xcambo, 39=Xelha, 40=Xocnaceh, 41=Xuenkal, 
42=Yaxcopoil, 43 =Yaxuna, 44=Yo’okop, 45 =Yula. 
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Figure 1.2. Late Preclassic structures at Komchen, excavated and consolidated 
by E. Wyllys Andrews V and William M. Ringle. April 2009. 


According to Will Andrews et al. (2008), sherds with incised decorations resembling 
Eb/Cunil/Canocha pottery have been found at Komchen and Kiuic (Figures 1.1 and 1.2). At 
Komchen, the Ek phase, to which this material belongs, has been re-dated and is now 
considered to predate and be antecedent to Early Nabanche. More recently, Will Andrews (in 
Andrews and Bey 2011) has argued that the “Cunil-like” pottery at Komchen is more closely 
related to western Belize pottery dating to the early facet of the Jenney Creek phase, which 
post-dates Cunil/Kanocha and which began ca. 850 B.C. That is, Ek-phase pottery at Komchen 
dates to sometime before—but perhaps not long before—about 800 B.C., and is an antecedent 
to Early Nabanche pottery (Andrews and Bey 2011; cf. Ceballos Gallareta and Robles 
Castellanos n.d.). At Kiuic, George Bey has found that some Bah-phase pottery contains the 
same pan-Mesoamerican incised decorations incorporated into pottery with clear Early 
Nabanche pastes (Andrews and Bey 2011; Andrews et al. 2008). Kiuic is a Puuc site. It 
astounds me to think that just ten years ago, there was little evidence demonstrating a clear 
occupation in the Puuc region before the Early Classic period. The discovery of Middle 
Formative contexts at Kiuic, Paso del Macho, and Xocnaceh has extended our knowledge of 
the occupation of the Puuc back in time more than 1,200 years. 

The recognition of design elements also found on early Middle Preclassic Jenney Creek 
pottery in the northern Maya lowlands is important because it pushes back the beginning of 
pottery production in northwest Yucatan to the ninth century B.C., at least a hundred years 
earlier than previously demonstrated. Nonetheless, this probably should not be construed as 
implying the arrival of pottery-using inhabitants who migrated from the eastern Peten or 
western Belize. Later Middle Preclassic pottery from the area shares much in common with 
ceramics known from the southwest Peten and even Chiapas (Andrews 1990, 2003), suggesting 
a more complex picture of multiple waves of ideas—and perhaps of some people—coming 
from different places at different times. Moreover, if there were foragers or horticulturalists 
living in Yucatan before about 900 B.C., then the adoption of pottery and settled village life 
might represent a complex fusion of local and introduced culture. This might explain why 
northern variations of southern pottery are different (Stanton 2000). Simple migration models 
do not appear supported because the pottery of the northern lowlands, even from its earliest 
beginnings, is not identical to types known elsewhere. 
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Complexity and Monumentality during the Late Middle Preclassic Period 

By about 600 B.C., the picture begins to clear. It is amazing now to consider that as recently as 
the turn of this century, just three Middle Preclassic sites (including Komchen) were known in 
northwest Yucatan, and—although Middle Preclassic pottery was first identified a long time 
ago (Brainerd 1958)—only a few more Middle Preclassic structures were known across all of 
the northern Maya lowlands. 

In the last 20 years, late Middle Formative ceramics and even architecture have been found 
at a wide variety of sites across the northern Maya lowlands, and research at these places has 
been central to the emergence of the new paradigm (Anderson 2003, 2010; Andrews and 
Robles Castellanos 2004; Gallareta Negrón and Ringle 2004; Gallareta Negrón et al. 2005; 
Medina Castillo 2003, 2005; Peniche May 2010; Robles Castellanos n.d.). 

Several sites in northwest Yucatan—including Xocaneh, Poxila, and Xtobo—contain 
massive stone platforms (Figure 1.3), and smaller public buildings such as ballcourts (Chapter 
2), sacbes (raised causeways), temple pyramids, and even what might be called a “throne room” 
(Chapter 3). Many of these early northwestern sites are built with very large or even massive 
stones, in what can be construed as a precursor to the megalithic style (Chapter 5) of the Late 
Preclassic and Early Classic periods. 

Similar developments are seen at the Mamom-sphere site of Yaxuna (Ardren and Johnstone 
1996; Stanton and Ardren 2005), and—of course—at more distant sites in the central Maya 
lowlands such as Calakmul (Chapter 4). Such monumentality was thought until recently to be 
limited to that last region, but we now know that it emerged in some parts of the northern 
Maya lowlands at about the same time as large structures were built at Nakbe and other late 
Middle Preclassic sites located in the El Mirador basin. 
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Figure 1.3. The massive Middle Preclassic platform at Xocnaceh, 
excavated and consolidated by Tomás Gallareta Negrón. April 2009. 
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In northwest Yucatan, settlement density reached a level not known elsewhere in the Maya 
region (Chapter 2). This does not seem to be merely a result of survey coverage or the visibility 
of sites. It has long been known that during the Late Classic period, this corner of Yucatan was 
one of the most densely settled regions anywhere in the Maya world (see Figure 7.4). It 
appears as though the same factors that promoted rapid growth during the Late Classic may 
also have stimulated early settlement in northwest Yucatan. Just as importantly, there is 
evidence in this region that a three-tiered settlement hierarchy developed during the late 
Middle Preclassic, and it is reasonable to expect that such elaborate hierarchies will be found 
elsewhere in the north dating to this time period. 

Such settlement hierarchies, massive public architecture equal in size to anything known at 
contemporary sites in the central and southern Maya lowlands, and the presence of imported 
prestige goods (Robles Castellanos n.d.) together imply complex political organization. Such 
precocious late Middle Preclassic polities could have been complex chiefdoms (Chapter 3) or 
archaic states, or have cycled between different levels of complexity (Chapter 4). For the 
moment, I prefer to think of late Middle Preclassic and Late Preclassic polities in the northern 
lowlands as chiefdoms with various and changing degrees of hierarchical and heterarchical 
organization, but by the end of the Late Preclassic I have little doubt that archaic states charac- 
terized the peaks of such cycles in the northern Maya lowlands, as they did further south 
(Chapter 4). 


Trade with the Olmecs 

Excavations at Xocnaceh, Poxila, Xaman Susulha, and other sites have discovered significant 
quantities of celts made of green igneous stone (Chapter 3; Gallareta Negrón and Ringle 2004; 
Robles Castellanos n.d.). The exact geological source of these imported objects is not yet 
known, but they could have been made in the Tuxtla region of southern Veracruz, located in 
the Olmec heartland. Other evidence of direct or indirect trade with this region includes 
Olmec-style or, more accurately, Middle Formative carved jade and greenstone. The most 
famous of these jade artifacts were found at Chacsinkin (Andrews 1986). Since then, more jade 
and greenstone artifacts have been found in unambiguous Middle Preclassic contexts at Poxila 
and Tipikal (Robles Castellanos n.d.; Peraza Lope et al. 2002). 

We also have evidence that Olmecs imported goods from the northern Maya lowlands. 
Although no Gulf coast pottery has been recovered in Yucatan, Middle Preclassic Early 
Nabanche ceramics have been found at La Venta, Tres Zapotes, and San Andres in southern 
Veracruz and western Tabasco (Andrews 1986; Von Nagy et al. 2002). It should be no surprise 
that exchange between the Olmec heartland and the northern Maya lowlands was reciprocal, 
and that ideas and goods did not simply flow from the Olmec to the Maya. 

The implication of this wealth of new information on the Middle Preclassic of the northern 
lowlands is that we cannot now consider the region to be a cultural, political, or economic 
backwater (Bey 2006). The first large towns containing massive public stone structures were 
built by paramount rulers in the Peten, the Valley of Oaxaca, the Valley of Mexico, and the 
northern Maya lowlands at roughly the same time: the late Middle Preclassic. 


Late Preclassic Period (400/300 B.C.-A.D. 250/400) 


The late Middle Preclassic pottery of Komchen is called the Early Nabanche complex. Since he 
first defined it, Andrews (1988) has emphasized the strong similarities between that complex 
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and Mamom pottery found in the central and southern Maya lowlands. Both, for example, 
contain the ubiquitous Joventud and Chunhinta ceramic groups. For Andrews (1990), the 
Middle Preclassic is the period during which the greatest similarity is seen in Maya pottery over 
the entire Maya lowlands. 

Of course, Joventud Red from Komchen is not quite the same as Joventud Red from, for 
example, Tikal. Moreover, there are ceramic groups at sites in the north that do not appear in 
the south or appear in greatly different concentrations, and the reverse is also true. For this 
reason, other scholars—most notably Joseph Ball (in Ball and Taschek 2007; Rissolo et al. 
2005) and Fernando Robles Castellanos (n.d.; Ceballos Gallareta and Castellanos Robles n.d.) 
prefer to define Nabanche as a sphere distinct from Mamom/Chicanel, despite these strong 
similarities. If the validity of these distinct spheres is accepted—and plenty of sites in the north 
seem to have both Mamom/Chicanel and Nabanche pottery—then an interesting pattern 
emerges. Ball and Taschek (2007) have noted that sites where Nabanche (both early and late) 
pottery is dominant, megalithic style architecture dating to the Late Preclassic and Early Classic 
is found (Figure 1.4; Chapter 5; Mathews and Maldonado Cárdenas 2006). Conversely, sites 
where Mamom/Chicanel pottery is dominant tend—during the Late Preclassic and following 
Early Classic—to have Peten-style pyramids with stucco masks set on either side of central 
staircases (Figure 1.5). Some northern lowland sites, such as Yaxuna, even built triadic groups 
like those found at Calakmul and elsewhere in the central Maya lowlands. Nonetheless, this 
pattern is not perfect. Xtobo is a Nabanche sphere site that contains a double triadic structure. 

The point is that relatively small regional differences in material culture seen in the late 
Middle Preclassic period continued and even amplified during the Late Preclassic period. These 
differences are immediately obvious in architecture. Scott Hutson (Chapter 5) emphasizes that 
there are two "clusters" of sites with megalithic-style architecture: the plains east and north of 
Merida (sites including Izamal, Ake, Uci) and the Yalahau region of northern Quintana Roo 
(sites such as El Naranjo, San Angel, and Tres Lagunas). Nonetheless, the pattern is not 
particularly strong (see Mathews and Maldonado Cárdenas 2006:Figure 5.2), and there are 
other examples of megalithic architecture from the Puuc region and as far away as Champoton 
(Chapter 6). As Hutson contends, it is probably incorrect to assume that the distribution of 
megalithic architecture can be used to find the boundaries of Late Preclassic and Early Classic 
polities (cf. Stanton 2000:568, who argues that the presence of a megalithic platform at 
Yaxuna suggests political and economic domination of that site by Izamal). Mathews and 
Maldonado Cárdenas (2006) prefer to see the distribution of megalithic architecture as 
indicating a Late Preclassic to Early Classic interaction sphere. 

Recently, scholars have argued that transitional Late Preclassic/Early Classic ceramics of the 
northern Maya lowlands should be divided into five distinct spheres (Ceballos Gallareta and 
Jiménez Álvarez 2005; Glover and Stanton 2010). Without doubting this or questioning the 
assertion that ceramic regionalism increased towards the end of the Late Preclassic, it seems 
equally important to stress how much was still shared across the whole of the Maya lowlands 
during this period. By emphasizing the growing differences in the trees, we may lose sight of 
the fact that in the Late Preclassic, we are all still in the same forest. In no later period do we 
see ceramic groups or systems so widely shared as in Late Preclassic times, but it is not yet clear 
what this implies. It was during the late Early Classic period that the pottery of the northern 
Maya lowlands and central/southern Maya lowlands became dramatically different. 
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Figure 1.4. Ake Structure 1, an example of megalithic style architecture, 
excavated and consolidated by Rubén Maldonado Cárdenas. April 2009. 


Figure 1.5. Acanceh Structure 1, a Peten-style pyramid with stucco masks 
flanking a central stair, excavated and consolidated by Beatriz Quintal Suaste. 
January 2003 (top) and May 2009 (bottom). 
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Models of Increasing Complexity 

Increasing regionalism—albeit with the important caveat that much was still shared over great 
distances—is therefore considered a hallmark of the Late Preclassic in the northern Maya 
lowlands. Populations grew, settlement density increased in many areas such as the Puuc, the 
Yalahau region, and—most especially —within a distance of 50 kilometers from the coast. In 
the southwest, Edzna grew to be an important Peten-related center during the Late Preclassic 
Baluartes phase (Forsyth 1983). Several models explaining the further elaboration of political 
complexity during this period have been proposed and are summarized by Bey (2006:28-30). 
Factors such as environmental and social circumscription, the presence of commercially 
exploitable salt along the north and northwest coasts, regional competition, and ceremonialism 
have all been cited as contributing to this growth (Ball 1977; Dunning 1992; Ringle 1999). 
What these models share is that they do not presuppose that political complexity was the result 
of interference by or the emulation of neighbors in the southern and central Maya lowlands. 
Instead, they emphasize local and regional factors. This focus on the northern lowlands as a 
source of its own change is characteristic of the new paradigm. In situ evolution is key. 

It may be time to reconsider certain aspects of these models. To begin with, we now know 
that political complexity and population growth began not in the Late Preclassic but during the 
Middle Preclassic. Moreover, Komchen no longer stands out as the unique example of a 
Middle Preclassic site in the northern Maya lowlands, and we now know that there were other 
large and even more complex sites at that early time. The roots of elaboration and complexity, 
therefore, go deeper than the Late Preclassic period, so we should not focus solely on that 
period when seeking to explain process. Second, such isolationist models do not seem viable 
given how much material culture was still shared across the entire Maya lowlands during the 
Late Preclassic period. The northern lowlands certainly were not peripheral to changes 
happening elsewhere in the Maya region at that time, nor were the inhabitants of the region 
passive victims of that change. Instead, I look forward to reading soon about new models that 
portray the northern Maya lowlands as actively engaged in the processes that transformed the 
entire Maya world during the Late Preclassic. 


Early Classic Period (A.D. 250/400—600) 


For decades, our understanding of the southern Maya lowlands was dominated by our 
knowledge of Tikal. We tended to view the entire region through a Tikal-centric lens, so the 
*Middle Classic hiatus" of that site was once thought to have been a widespread phenomenon 
(e.g., Willey 1974). Similarly, a great deal of what we know about the Early Classic northern 
lowlands was derived from Middle American Research Institute research directed by Bill and 
Will Andrews at Dzibilchaltun and Komchen. These two sites experienced significant 
population loss during the transition to the Early Classic period (Andrews 1981, 1988; 
Andrews and Andrews 1980). It is therefore not surprising that other archaeologists 
extrapolated this local pattern of demographic decline to much of the northern Maya 
lowlands, and did not consider population levels to rise again until the Late Classic period 
(Dunning 1992:65; Lincoln 1985:55, both cited by Bey 2006:31). In fact, demographic loss 
during the long and poorly understood transition between the Late Preclassic and Early Classic 
period has been documented at other sites and other areas, including the Peten-related site of 
Edzna (Forsyth 1983), Yaxuna, and the Yalahau region (Glover and Amador 2005; Glover and 
Stanton 2010).? 
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Nevertheless, the pattern of demographic decline during the Early Classic period was not 
universal in the northern Maya lowlands. Large Early Classic centers and even cities have long 
been known. These include Acanceh (Hagar 1914; Seler 1911), Ake (Roys and Shook 1966), 
Uci (Maldonado Cárdenas 1979), Oxkintok (Shook 1940), Coba (Andrews 1938; Thompson 
et al. 1932; Villa Rojas 1934), and —of course—Izamal (Stephens 1868). 

That the monumental architecture surrounding the great plaza of Izamal is among the most 
massive ever built by the Maya is not a new discovery (Figure 7.8). That the area of the city 
itself grew to be 53 square-kilometers—nearly half that of Tikal at its maximum Late Classic 
extent—is a surprising new observation (Chapter 5; Burgos Villanueva et al. 2004). We can 
conservatively argue that the borders of the Izamal polity were defined by the length of its 
longest sacbes, 29.7 and 14.2 kilometers, implying that it encompassed an area of at least 1,320 
square-kilometers. But the Izamal polity might have been much larger, and probably included 
more distant sites such as Xcambo, located on the north coast some 51 kilometers from Izamal 
(Sierra Sosa 1999). Thus, the large city of Izamal was clearly the capital of an important 
regional state during the Early Classic period (Chapter 5; see especially Millet Cámara 1999; 
Maldonado Cárdenas 1995). 

Despite its size, Izamal is all too frequently overlooked by archaeologists who work outside 
the northern lowlands. This is because the site lacks hieroglyphic texts, because it has no 
currently visible artwork (although the stucco mask on the Kabul structure illustrated by 
Catherwood is an icon of Maya archaeology), because much of the ancient city was destroyed 
long ago by the growth of the colonial and modern town, because dating its architecture has 
proven somewhat difficult, because it is known from the books of Chilam Balam as a Post- 
classic center, and simply because it is not located in the central or southern Maya lowlands. 

The Early Classic period in the northern lowlands is marked not only by the emergence of 
large cities and states like Izamal, but also by greatly increased international trade, the 
emergence of partially commercialized market economies, and—by the late Early Classic—a 
ceramic tradition that would distinguish the northern lowlands from the south for the 
remainder of the prehispanic period. 


International Trade and Teotihuacan "Influence" 

The two sites that have contributed the most in recent years to our knowledge of international 
trade during the Early Classic are Xcambo and Chunchucmil. Excavation of the first, a small 
coastal settlement with megalithic architecture, has revealed important trade connections with 
coastal Campeche, Tabasco, and Belize. Most notably, polychrome pottery at Xcambo likely 
was imported from the Peten (Sierra Sosa 1999, 2001). In addition to being an important trade 
center almost certainly linked to Izamal, Xcambo was—and still is—a salt-producing 
community. 

Chunchucmil (Chapter 5) is unique in several respects. First, the population density of this 
Early Classic city of 31,000 to 43,000 inhabitants is greater than that of many other Maya 
cities such as Tikal, Izamal, and Calakmul. Second, it is located in an especially infertile area, 
suggesting that food was imported and some activity other than farming supported the local 
population. Third, the public architecture of the city is small and modest in comparison to that 
of other major Maya cities. For these and other reasons, Bruce Dahlin and his colleagues have 
argued that Chunchucmil was an important gateway community and market city that 
supported itself through trade (e.g., Dahlin and Ardren 2002; Dahlin et al. 2007; Hutson et al. 
2006, 2010). 
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Figure 1.6. Architecture from northwest Yucatan incorporating Maya variants of the 
talud-tablero form, best known from Teotihuacan. Top: Structure MA1, Oxkintok 
excavated and consolidated by Manuel Rivera Dorado, April 2009; Bottom: Temple of 
the Seven Dolls, Dzibilchaltun, excavated and consolidated by E. Wyllys Andrews IV, 
January 2003. 


Despite their involvement in international trade, Chunchucmil and Xcambo exhibit only the 
weakest of ties with the great central Mexican city of Teotihuacan. To me, this seems to be the 
general rule for the northern lowlands. Teotihuacan inspired talud-tablero architecture has 
been found at several sites in the region (Andrews 1979b), but always in an eclectic style 
combining Maya, central Mexican, and even Gulf coast elements (Figure 1.6). For Oxkintok, 
one of the few late Early Classic sites in the northern Maya lowlands that displays a somewhat 
wider range of foreign cultural traits, Carmen Varela Torrecilla and I (2003) have argued that 
interaction reflects participation in a pan-Mesoamerican exchange system that included not 
only Teotihuacan, but also—and more importantly from the perspective of Oxkintok—sites in 
the Maya highlands and central lowlands. 

As the power of Teotihuacan waned, followed about 150 years later by the decline of 
central lowland cities such as Calakmul and Tikal, Oxkintok and other cities in the north 
continued to strengthen and broaden their international ties. Most importantly, we stress that 
the rather limited evidence for indirect exchange with Teotihuacan does not imply that such 
interaction somehow stimulated the rise of Oxkintok. Instead, we see growing internationalism 
as a natural consequence of the emergence of Oxkintok as the capital of a regional state during 
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the late Early Classic period. This general argument can be extended to many important 
northern lowland cities of the period, including those that exhibit neither direct nor indirect 
ties with Teotihuacan. 

Michael Smyth and his colleagues who work at the nearby and much smaller Puuc site 
called Chac II have argued for a very different interpretation of Teotihuacan interaction 
(Smyth and Ortegón Zapata 2006; Smyth and Rogart 2004). They cite foreign-style residential 
architecture, ceramics, artwork, and burial practices as implying that Teotihuacanos or their 
surrogates married into the local population and lived at Chac II. Most importantly, they see 
this interaction with central Mexico as stimulating the rise of urbanism in the region. It is 
beyond the scope of this introduction to address their hypothesis in detail, but I concur 
strongly with Stanton (2005) and do not see most of what is presented as evidence from Chac 
II of interaction with Teotihuacan as indicating the presence of foreign colonists. Moreover, I 
cannot imagine a viable reason why Teotihuacan would establish a trading post or enclave at 
this small site, and yet ignore already existing, large, and nearby market centers such as 
Chunchucmil. The ideological importance of the Gruta de Chac ($myth and Ortegón Zapata 
2006:139), a local cave containing water, surely is insufficient; there are many other caves with 
water in them that are closer to Teotihuacan. If there were foreigners at Chac II, they must 
have been in hiding during the Early Classic period. 


Early Classic Ceramics of the Northern Lowlands 

One of the defining characteristics of the Early Classic period throughout the lowlands is the 
appearance of the first polychrome pottery. Polychrome ceramics dating to both the Early and 
Late Classic period are found at northern Maya lowland sites, but—with the exception of some 
coastal trading communities—the quantities decline dramatically the farther one moves to the 
north and the further forward one moves in time. By the late Early Classic period, ceramic 
production and decoration techniques in the northern Maya lowlands became quite distinct 
from those of the southern and central Maya lowlands, reflecting a weakening of interaction 
between the two areas. 

Varela Torrecilla (1998; Varela Torrecilla and Braswell 2003) has argued that three 
important changes in ceramic manufacturing occurred at the Puuc site of Oxkintok during the 
period of A.D. 500/550—600. First, there was a complete cessation of the local production of 
polychrome pottery at the site at this time. Second, improvements in firing technology led to 
the development of the hard-paste ceramics that are so diagnostic of the Late and Terminal 
Classic periods. Third, production became highly standardized, likely because of direct control 
by elites. Although there is debate as to whether or not the Oxkintok Regional Phase 
constitutes a distinct ceramic phase or is a facet of a larger phase (Robles Castellanos 2000), 
what is clear is that in the late sixth century A.D., the earliest pottery related to Slate ware was 
produced in the Puuc region. 


Late Classic Period (A.D. 600—780) 


The Late Classic period saw great population growth, cultural florescence, and political 
expansion. Although some polychromes were produced at a wide range of northern lowland 
sites during the Early Classic, there were only two important production zones of polychrome 
pottery in the north during the Late Classic: the Rio Bec-Calakmul region and northeast 
Campeche, specifically an area containing Edzna and the Chenes zone (Ball 1975; Boucher and 
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Palomo 1995; Forsyth 1983; Matheny 1970; Nelson 1973:136; Williams-Beck 1999). In 
contrast, the well-fired but relatively plain pottery of the Cehpech sphere—which had its 
beginnings at the end of the Early Classic in the Puuc region—became widespread across the 
peninsula at this time. By A.D. 700 or 750, in fact, Edzna ceased to produce or consume 
polychrome pottery and became a Cehpech-sphere site. Thus, the divergence between the 
ceramics of the northern Maya lowlands and the southern and central Maya lowlands that 
characterized the Early Classic period continued and increased during Late Classic times. 

By A.D. 730, population levels in the Puuc region rose to new heights, and many sites 
flourished. At this time, the building technique of core-veneer masonry, which had its roots in 
the sixth century, became the dominant construction method of the region. During the course 
of the Late and Terminal Classic periods, Puuc masonry would reach levels of elaboration and 
elegance unknown elsewhere in the Maya area (Chapter 8). Variants of Puuc-style masonry, 
sometimes incorporating load-bearing walls, eventually spread across the northern Maya 
lowlands from Edzna to Ek Balam. 

During the Late Classic period, Dzibilchaltun became a massive and densely populated city 
(Andrews 1981). Population densities in northwest Yucatan grew to their greatest extent, a 
level, as mentioned above, not seen anywhere else in the Maya lowlands. Late Classic pottery 
of Dzibilchaltun included large amounts of Muna Slate, a diagnostic kind of pottery within the 
Cehpech complex. Very small quantities of polychromes were imported from the southern and 
central Maya lowlands at the onset of Late Classic, but later in the period all imported 
polychromes came from either the Chenes region or the Rio Bec zone. After about A.D. 750, 
virtually no polychromes were traded to Dzibilchaltun (Andrews 1975:245). 

Izamal continued to thrive during the Late Classic period. Other large northern sites that 
reached their greatest extent during the Late Classic period include Edzna, Sayil, Coba, and Ek 
Balam. Two major projects at Ek Balam have contributed greatly to our understanding of that 
site (Bey et al. 1997, 1998; Houk 2006; Lacadena García-Gallo 2005; Ringle and Bey 2001; 
Ringle et al. 2004; Vargas de la Peña and Castillo Borges 1999, 2005). The first, directed by 
Will Andrews” former Tulane graduate students, mapped the city, conducted settlement and 
environmental studies, excavated in habitation zones outside of the epicenter, and developed a 
detailed ceramic typology and chronology. The second project, directed by scholars based at 
the INAH regional center in Merida, excavated and consolidated the grandest structures in the 
epicenter of Ek Balam and studied the texts and monuments of the site. Data generated by both 
projects complement each other, and demonstrate that site-center, urban, and rural hinterland 
studies are all necessary to understand the history of an ancient Maya city. 


Ek Balam at the End of the Late Classic Period 

Occupation of Ek Balam extends from the Middle Preclassic into the colonial period, but the 
site was at its peak during the Late Classic and Terminal Classic periods. During the Late 
Classic period, Ek Balam belonged to the Cehpech sphere, but the ceramics of the site more 
closely resemble materials from Dzibilchaltun and the Puuc region than eastern Cehpech 
pottery from nearby Coba (Bey et al. 1998:114). Some architecture at Ek Balam contains 
features of the Puuc style, strengthening this association. 

Although Ek Balam was settled long before the end of the Late Classic period, we now 
know that it was a dynastic capital with an emblem glyph for only a short period of time 
beginning at the very end of the Late Classic and extending a few generations into the early 
Terminal Classic period. U K'it Kan Le'k Tok”, the dynastic founder of Ek Balam who built 
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much of the visible architecture in the epicenter of the site, ruled from A.D. 770 to 801 
(Chapter 14). The excavation of his tomb on Structure 1 by the INAH team was one of the 
most spectacular discoveries of the 1990s (Figure 1.7). The decorated facade outside the tomb 
is rightly said to evoke the Chenes architectural style. The doorway is a large monster mouth 
that is surrounded by teeth, and up above are eyes and a nose. To enter the building, one must 
climb over the teeth and walk across the lower jaw. Although Chenes-style buildings are known 
in the Puuc, this example is very far afield from the Chenes region. 

Perhaps more striking than the overall design of the structure are its details. In many 
respects, the three-dimensional sculpture on the facade has more in common with Late Classic 
sculpture from Copan, Honduras—the site where Will Andrews directed his most recent 
fieldwork—than with sculpture found at any other site in the northern lowlands. Carved skulls 
on the lower molding of this structure resemble similar skulls on Structure 10L-22 of Copan, 
built in A.D. 705.? The doorway on the exterior façade of Structure 10L-22 also can be said to 
be Chenes in style, despite the great distance between Copan and the northern Maya lowlands. 


Figure 1.7. Exterior façade of the tomb of U Wit Kan Le'k Tok’, Ek Balam, excavated by 
Leticia Vargas de la Peña and Víctor Castillo Borges. Top: May 2003, before the consoli- 
dated pillar supporting the nose above the doorway was removed. Bottom: March 2008. 
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More remarkable ties with Structure 10L-22 of Copan can be seen in many examples of 
Late to Terminal Classic Rio Bec and Chenes architecture, as well as in Terminal Classic Puuc 
architecture. One of the hallmarks of all these styles is stacked monster masks (Chapter 8). 
Monster masks of the sort that are commonly called *Chaaks," but most of which appear to be 
variants of the Wits” earth monster, begin to adorn the corners of structures built in the 
northern lowlands in the late eighth century. In the Puuc region, they are de rigueur on Classic 
Puuc Mosaic style structures dating to A.D. 830-900/950 (Figure 1.8 left). The earliest 
currently visible example, however, of such stacked monster masks is found on Structure 10L- 
22 of Copan, built in A.D. 715 to commemorate the earlier inauguration of the ruler 
Waxaklajuun Ub'aj K'awiil (Figure 1.8 right). A still earlier example of stacked Wits corner 
masks was found deeply buried within the Copan Acropolis (Robert J. Sharer, personal 
communication 2011). The chronological placements of the tomb of U K'it Kan Le'k Tok’, the 
northern lowland monster mask stacks, and the examples at Copan imply that the flow of the 
direction of these architectural and sculptural ideas must have been from south to north (see 
Sharer 1994:638). But it must also be that ideas from the northern lowlands flowed 
southwards during the Late Classic period, as people had for some time (Sharer 2003). 
Terminal Classic architecture at Nakum, Guatemala, for example, is reminiscent of core-veneer 
Puuc-style architecture. 


Figure 1.8. Stacked monster masks found on the corners of Maya structures. Left: Palace of the 
Governor, Uxmal (September 2008). Right: Structure 10L-22, Copan (May 1991). The Copan 
mask stack predates all known examples from the northern Maya lowlands. 
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Terminal Classic (A.D. 780-900/950) and Early Postclassic (A.D. 
900/950- 1200) Periods 


In the northern Maya lowlands, the Terminal Classic and Early Postclassic periods are 
characterized by the rise of great cities, dramatic demographic surges, the apex of regional art 
and architectural styles, and great increases in mercantilism, long-distance trade, marketing 
behavior, and participation in a world religion (Braswell 2010; Braswell and Glascock 2007; 
Ringle et al. 1998). These two periods are also characterized by the collapse of all these things. 
Such collapse took place in most of the northern lowlands during the Terminal Classic, and 
somewhat later at Chichen Itza in the Early Postclassic period. 


Terminal Classic Highs and Lows 

During the Terminal Classic period, the great city of Uxmal emerged as the most powerful 
political capital in the Puuc region (Chapter 8), and Chichen Itza quickly grew—virtually de 
novo—to be the largest and most powerful city in west-central Yucatan (Chapters 9-11). As in 
the southern and central Maya lowlands, some sites and regions experienced political and 
demographic collapse during the Terminal Classic period. These include the Rio Bec region 
just south of the southern fringe of the northern lowlands. In Quintana Roo, Coba ceased to be 
a great city relatively early in the Terminal Classic period, as did the major metropolis of 
Calakmul in the central Maya lowlands of southeastern Campeche (Chapter 4; Braswell et al. 
2004). At Ek Balam, there are no hieroglyphic texts that unambiguously postdate A.D. 841 
(Lacadena García-Gallo 2002), suggesting that the decline of dynastic rule at that site might 
have occurred during the middle of the ninth century. By about A.D. 900, sites relatively close 
to the emerging Chichen Itza—such as Yaxuna and Ek Balam—suffered significant depopu- 
lation and near-to-total abandonment. To the west, large quantities of ceramics and exotic 
Mexican obsidian dating to the Terminal Classic period demonstrate that the city of Izamal 
continued to flourish during this period, but probably suffered significant decline sometime 
after A.D. 1000. In northwest Yucatan, Dzibilchaltun certainly saw significant political 
upheaval during the Terminal Classic period (Andrews and Andrews 1980), but some struc- 
tures were built then and incorporate stylistic elements from the Puuc region and Chichen Itza 
(Andrews 1979a). Nonetheless, Dzibilchaltun was virtually abandoned by the beginning of the 
Early Postclassic period. To the southeast, construction activity at Edzna continued into the 
Terminal Classic period, and both ceramics and architecture dating to this time are closely tied 
to the Puuc region (Forsyth 1983). Edzna collapsed at roughly the same time as Puuc polities to 
the northeast. 

The pattern of decline grew as the Terminal Classic progressed and transitioned into the 
Early Postclassic period. Although the beginning of the tenth century saw the absolute height of 
art and architecture at Uxmal, there is little evidence that Puuc-style constructions were built at 
that site—or anywhere else in the region—after about A.D. 925 (Chapter 8). We cannot 
precisely date the collapse of Uxmal, but it seems to have occurred within 20 to 50 years of its 
peak. At roughly the same time, the entire Puuc region suffered a demographic decline from 
which it never recovered. Small C-shaped and L-shaped structures were built in plazas and in 
front of palaces and temples at Uxmal (Huchím Herrera and García Ayala 2000), and at other 
Puuc sites during or shortly after the demographic collapse. In fact, these enigmatic structures 
are found at many other northern and even central lowland Maya sites dating to the late 
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Terminal Classic/Early Postclassic (Bey et al. 1997). It is tempting to link them to a political 
takeover or re-occupation by people from Chichen Itza, but the cultural affiliation of these 
structures is insecure. At Xkipche—a relatively modest Puuc site not far from Uxmal—such 
buildings are associated with late Cehpech ceramics (Hanns Prem, cited in Braswell et al. 
2011), suggesting that they probably do not represent an invasion from outside the Puuc. 
Moreover, these kinds of structures are not known at Chichen Itza itself (E. Wyllys Andrews V, 
personal communication 2011). 

Thus, by A.D. 900/950, the end of the Terminal Classic period as defined for this volume, 
most of the cities of the northern Maya lowlands were either abandoned or were occupied by 
small, remnant populations. I have chosen to use this date to divide the Terminal Classic and 
Early Postclassic because it marks both the end of the Puuc florescence and the construction of 
the Castillo, the first great International style structure on the Great Platform of Chichen Itza 
(Chapter 9). By the end of the Terminal Classic period, population levels dropped across the 
peninsula, and —for the most part—became concentrated in coastal communities (Chapter 6; 
Andrews and Sabloff 1986; Benavides Castillo 1981; Eaton and Ball 1978; Robles Castellanos 
and Andrews 2000). The great exception to this general pattern is Chichen Itza, which 
flourished for the first 100 to 150 years of the Early Postclassic period. 

It has been suggested that the decline of Coba (Andrews and Robles Castellanos 1985), 
Dzibilchaltun, and the Puuc region (Andrews and Sabloff 1986) might have been caused by the 
military expansion of Chichen Itza. Perhaps this was the case for fortified Ek Balam and 
Yaxuna (Freidel 2007; Ringle et al. 2004). But in the new paradigm, Chichen Itza expansion 
models are not as popular as they once were, in part because there does not seem to be a time 
period when Chichen Itza-style ceramics dominated the peninsula as a “horizon.” The regional 
state of Chichen Itza—although certainly significant in size—was much smaller than we once 
thought, and its great influence might best be conceived in terms of religious and economic 
authority rather than direct political dominance or military control. 


The North and South during the Terminal Classic Drought 

Recently, Andrews et al. (2003) have made an important contribution to our understanding of 
the relevant factors and timing of the end of Classic civilization in the northern Maya 
lowlands. They argue that demographic and political declines in the north at the end of the 
Terminal Classic should be linked to the great “Classic Maya Collapse” that occurred 
somewhat earlier in the southern and central lowlands (Culbert 1973; Demarest et al. 2004). 
They assert that considered together, the collapse of the south and the north constituted a 
chain of events that took place over a 200-250-year period. 

The political and demographic processes of collapse began in the south, perhaps with 
endemic warfare in the Petexbatun region (Demarest 2004), with the defeat of Calakmul by 
Tikal and of Copan by Quirigua (Braswell et al. 2004), and —most importantly—with a long- 
term and harsh drought (Curtis et al. 1996; Haug et al. 2003; Hodell et al. 2001). The effects 
of these events—which probably led to the displacement of large numbers of people within the 
context of ever-declining climatic conditions—radiated outward in waves from the central and 
southern lowlands, culminating in the collapse of the Puuc and much of the north during the 
first half of the tenth century A.D. Demographic shifts to the coastal margins of the peninsula 
during the Terminal Classic period (Chapter 6) not only indicate greater participation in 
international, sea-based trade routes, but also should be interpreted as an adaptation to an 
environment that could no longer reliably support large, inland populations of farmers. Among 
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the many remaining questions is how and why Chichen Itza managed to survive—and actually 
thrive—throughout the tenth and well into the eleventh century A.D. (Chapters 9-10). Sacred 
offerings in nearby Balankanche Cave are consistent with calling for rain and fertility (one 
might speculate to end a drought), but careful analysis shows that they were made within the 
broader and periodic context of scheduled renewal rituals (Chapter 11). Moreover, these 
rituals of creation, renewal, and regeneration continued at least until the Spanish conquest— 
that is, after the Terminal Classic drought—and involved performers of both genders. 


The Cehpech-Sotuta Problem 

The argument put forward by Andrews et al. (2003) relies on two related and important 
changes to our understanding of the chronology of the northern Maya lowlands that are 
central to the new paradigm. The first change concerns absolute dates. We now know that 
there was very little or no monumental construction in the Puuc region after about A.D. 925 
(Chapter 8). Moreover, we know that the traditional chronological placement of Chichen Itza 
(A.D. 1000-1200) is too late. We still do not know precisely when the last building was raised 
at Chichen Itza, but most of the structures currently visible in the northern (and slightly later) 
portion of the site center were built during the interval A.D. 900/950-1050 (Chapter 9), at the 
end of the Terminal Classic and at the beginning of the Early Postclassic periods. 

The second and related chronological issue centers on the resolution of an old debate 
concerning the ceramics of the Puuc region, Dzibilchaltun, Coba, and many other sites with 
Late and Terminal Classic components. Although the specific ceramic complexes of these sites 
differ, and distinct—but closely related—ceramic spheres can be drawn, they all can be called 
“Cehpech.” The Cehpech sphere was first defined by Robert E. Smith (1971:144-169) and—if 
we expand its original definition to include ceramic groups from both the northwestern and 
northeastern peninsula—consists of pottery belonging to the Chum Unslipped, Muna Slate, 
Ticul Thin Slate, Teabo Red, Altar Fine Orange, Balancan Fine Orange, Holactun Cream, 
Achote, Zupulche, Vista Alegre, and Maquina Red ceramic groups (Smith 1971; Robles 
Castellanos 1990, 2005). Smith dated the Cehpech sphere to the Terminal Classic period, ca. 
A.D. 800-1000. According to Smith, Cehpech pottery dominated the entire northern lowlands 
during this period and was subsequently replaced by ceramics of the Sotuta sphere centered at 
Chichen Itza. Sotuta ceramic groups include Sisal Unslipped, Dzitas Slate, Dzibiac Red, Tinum, 
Silho Fine Orange, Tohil Plumbate, and small quantities of other imports. Smith (1971) argued 
that the Sotuta sphere came to dominate the northern Maya lowlands, replacing Cehpech 
during the interval of A.D. 1000-1200. 

It is important to note that many of the differences between the Cehpech and Sotuta 
complexes seem rather small to an outsider: they both contain hard-fired slate wares, analogous 
red utilitarian wares, rather similar unslipped pottery, and different sorts of Fine Orange. Both 
complexes are clearly related—but certainly not identical—in terms of technology and 
decoration. The distinctions between them are most obvious in diagnostic forms (particularly 
in the Sotuta complex) and in the different local resources used to build the pottery. With these 
important exceptions, the Cehpech and Sotuta complexes look more like variations on a set of 
similar themes rather than pottery belonging to dramatically different ceramic traditions. There 
certainly is no good reason to consider Cehpech ceramics as “Maya” and Sotuta pottery as 
“Toltec-Maya.” 

By the late 1970s, Smith's replacement scenario was widely questioned (Ball 1977, 1979; 
Lincoln 1986, 1990; Ringle et al. 1998; Robles Castellanos 2005). Alternative partial and 
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complete “overlap” models were proposed. Unlike Smith, who assumed that the differences 
between Cehpech and Sotuta were entirely chronological, the overlap models suggest that a 
great deal of the variation is spatial or regional in character. Moreover, we now know that the 
Sotuta sphere did not come to encompass all—or even most—of the northern lowlands. 
Although some Sotuta pottery is found at quite a lot of sites dating to the Terminal Classic and 
Early Postclassic periods, the sphere itself is limited to the region around Chichen Itza, sites 
between there and the north coast, and a few east coast sites. Most scholars now favor a partial 
overlap model, where the hard-fired ceramics of the Cehpech complex began to be produced 
during the sixth century A.D., and the widest distribution of the sphere (or spheres) is roughly 
A.D. 730-900/950 (Robles Castellanos 2005). In contrast, Sotuta pottery began to be produced 
in the area immediately surrounding Chichen Itza at about A.D. 800/850 (Pérez de Heredia 
Puente 2008), spread to its maximum distribution during the period A.D. 900/950—1050, and 
then continued to be produced at some Early Postclassic coastal sites that outlived Chichen Itza 
itself. 


International Trade of Ceramics and Obsidian during the Terminal Classic 

Throughout the Maya lowlands, the Terminal Classic period is characterized by increasing 
international trade. In some cases, this seems to reflect collapse. At Copan, Honduras, for 
example, locally produced fine-line incised and carved vessels and polychrome pottery 
imported from the Peten were replaced by polychromes produced in non-Maya northern and 
central Honduras (Bill 1997). At Calakmul, locally and regionally produced polychromes were 
replaced by imported Slate ware and local imitations (Braswell et al. 2004). Throughout much 
of the lowlands, imported Fine Orange ware and locally made vessels in similar forms with 
similar carved designs began to appear about A.D. 830. The sense I have is that remnant local 
elites who no longer had access to—or knowledge of how to make—Late Classic polychromes 
reached out to more distant trading partners for status-endowing ceramics. This is not the case 
for the northern lowlands, where many important pottery-producing centers thrived during the 
Terminal Classic period. Thus, imported Fine Orange and Tohil Plumbate were added to 
locally and regionally produced “elite” wares. Northern elites searched further afield for goods 
such as Mexican obsidian and turquoise. These materials came to supplement or even replace 
obsidian and jade from the Maya highlands, which became harder to acquire after the collapse 
of polities in the southern and central lowlands. 

Throughout most of the Classic period, consumers in the northern Maya lowlands received 
the bulk of their obsidian from the El Chayal source area, located approximately 25 kilometers 
northeast of Kaminaljuyu. This remained the case for most sites in the northern lowlands 
during the Terminal Classic period, suggesting that consumers relied on attenuating 
connections with the south and, importantly, the recycling of old and discarded artifacts to 
meet their needs for obsidian (Braswell and Glascock 2011). In comparison, even in the earliest 
architectural contexts of Chichen Itza that date to before about A.D. 800/850, a significant 
proportion of the obsidian comes from source areas in central and west Mexico. In declining 
order of frequency, these Mexican sources are Ucareo (Michoacan), Pachuca (Hidalgo), 
Zaragoza (Puebla), Paredon (Puebla), Pico de Orizaba (Veracruz), Zacualtipan (Hidalgo), and 
Otumba (Estado de Mexico; Braswell and Glascock 2007:Figura 6; Braswell et al. 2011:Table 
2). By the end of the Terminal Classic and throughout the Early Postclassic period, roughly 70 
percent of all obsidian consumed at Chichen Itza would come from these sources. Similar 
consumption patterns are seen at Isla Cerritos, a northern port of Chichen Itza (Andrews et al. 
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1989). A strong correlation emerges: those sites with lots of Sotuta ceramics tended to have 
access to exotic obsidian from Mexico. In contrast, those sites with little or no Sotuta material 
(i.e., Cehpech sites) relied almost exclusively on the El Chayal source. Finally, sites with 
significant quantities of pottery belonging to both complexes—such as Xuenkal and Ichmul de 
Morley—exhibit a mixed pattern of obsidian procurement (Braswell, unpublished data on 
Xuenkal 2008; Braswell and Glascock 2007:Figuras 3-7; Smith et al. 2006:164-166). Atsome 
sites, this third pattern may reflect temporal distinctions between periods before and during the 
era of Itza economic dominance. 

Only four northern lowland sites dating to the Terminal Classic that are outside of the 
Chichen Itza realm show great reliance on Mexican obsidian. These are Izamal (where Sotuta 
ceramics are quite common, and which may have been politically or economically tied to 
Chichen Itza), Siho, Uaymil, and Oxkintok (Braswell and Glascock 2007). Siho is, for the most 
part, a Late Classic period site with limited Terminal Classic pottery (Fernández Souza et al. 
2003). It appears likely that the Mexican obsidian at this site (33 percent of the entire sample) 
dates to the end of occupation ca. A.D. 800-850. Uaymil is a Late to Terminal Classic site that 
could have served as the port for Uxmal (Cobos Palma 2004; Cobos Palma et al. 2005; 
Inurreta Díaz and Cobos Palma 2003) or perhaps for some other Puuc site, such as Oxkintok. 
The sample of obsidian from Uaymil is small, but procurement patterns there seem to mirror 
those of Siho (Braswell and Glascock 2007:Figura 3). In two ways, obsidian procurement 
patterns at Oxkintok are quite different from those of any other Puuc site I have studied. First, 
fully 53 percent of the obsidian recovered from the site comes from central Mexico. Unique for 
any site in the northern lowlands dating to any time period, most of the Mexican obsidian is 
green and comes from the Pachuca, Hidalgo source (Braswell and Glascock 2007:Figura 4). I 
stress that the green obsidian I have studied was not associated with “Middle Classic” contexts 
dating to the Oxkintok Regional phase, and hence, cannot be attributed to earlier trade with 
Teotihuacan (Varela Torrecilla and Braswell 2003). Chichen Itza, via its port at Isla Cerritos, 
therefore, was not the only Terminal Classic site with access to obsidian from central Mexico. 
Some seems to have entered the northern lowlands from the west, and Oxkintok may have had 
its own highly distinct exchange relations. 


Market Economy during the Terminal Classic and Early Postclassic 

Michael D. Glascock and I have argued that obsidian procurement patterns in the northern 
Maya lowlands imply: (1) that Chichen Itza had widespread exchange connections— direct or 
indirect—with a variety of sites in central Mexico; (2) that the Toltec site of Tula is but one of 
these sites; (3) that a fully commercialized and competitive market system emerged in 
Mesoamerica by the Epiclassic/Terminal Classic period; and (4) that first Chichen Itza (ca. A.D. 
800) and later Uxmal (ca. A.D. 900-950) participated in this system (Braswell 2003, 2010; 
Braswell and Glascock 2003, 2007). Maya involvement in this pan-Mesoamerican market 
system, however, did not survive the collapse of Chichen Itza. In later periods, Maya 
economies seem to have been organized as simpler, partially commercialized markets, or even 
as redistributive systems (Braswell 2010). 


Chichen Itza and the Toltecs during the Early Postclassic Period 

The most enduring question about Chichen Itza—and to a lesser degree, Uxmal—has been the 
nature of interaction with the Toltecs of Tula. The traditional perspective, most completely 
formulated by Tozzer (1957), is that there were two periods of occupation at Chichen Itza 
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(Chapter 9). At first, the site was occupied by Maya who built structures in a local variation of 
the Puuc style. The “Chichen Maya” period was followed by a “Toltec-Maya” occupation, 
when structures and art exhibiting strong similarities with examples at Tula were built. For 
Tozzer—among many other scholars since Charnay (1887)—the explanation was invasion; the 
Toltec legendary hero Ce Acatl Topiltzin Quetzalcoatl came to Yucatan, established a new 
militaristic political order, and built a new version of Tula—albeit on a much grander scale (see 
Gillespie 2007 for an explanation of how this perspective developed). 

By the late 1970s, many scholars came to challenge this scenario, noting that there was little 
evidence at Chichen Itza for distinct “Chichen Maya” and “Toltec-Maya” occupations (the 
Cehpech-Sotuta chronological debate, in part, is related to this issue; see also Lincoln 
1986:152), and that dates for the site were too early and did not accord well with the 
legendary chronology of Quetzalcoatl of Tula (see Andrews 1979a:Table 1). Other versions of 
the invasion scenario proposed that it was not precisely Toltecs from Tula who came to 
Yucatan, but instead successive waves of “Mexicanized” Chontal-speaking Maya from the Gulf 
Coast called the Putun. Complex migration routes for Putun groups—including the Itza—have 
been proposed (Thompson 1970; Schele and Freidel 1990:497, 350; Schele and Mathews 
1999). Problems of chronology and the literal accuracy of Aztec ethnohistorical documents can 
be resolved by appealing to different versions of the Putun model, but it, too, has come under 
close scrutiny. Although the books of Chilam Balam certainly discuss quite a lot of migration 
myths, it is uncertain that the Putun—as some kind of distinct ethnic group that included the 
Itza—existed outside of the mind of J. Eric S. Thompson (Kremer 1994:303). One wonders as 
well why the Itza language is so closely related to Yucatec rather than to Chontal. 

A key aspect of the new paradigm was proposed by William M. Ringle, Tomás Gallareta 
Negrón, and George J. Bey (1998). They argue that the most visible manifestations of 
internationalism during the late Terminal Classic and Early Postclassic periods were caused by 
the participation of Uxmal and Chichen Itza in a world religion focused on the feathered 
serpent deity called Kukulcan* by the Maya and Quetzalcoatl by Nahuatl speakers. They 
suggest that Chichen Itza and—for a brief period in the early tenth century —Uxmal were 
cathedral cities in a web of centers dedicated to the cult of the Feathered Serpent, which may 
have had its ultimate origin at Early Classic Teotihuacan (Ringle 2004). Other important nodes 
in the network included the great city of Cholula (McCafferty 2007), Xochicalco, El Tajin, 
and—of course—Tula. 

For Ringle (Chapter 8), the term “Toltec” can be applied to all participants in this religion 
regardless of the polity to which they belonged, and all cities involved in the network are 
“Tollans.” Thus, the cult of Quetzalcoatl/Kukulcan was an international phenomenon that 
transcended political boundaries. Similarities between Chichen Itza and Tula developed 
because of the international character of the religion. Both cities, as well as others in the 
network, were important pilgrimage centers, so for this reason art and architectural styles 
developed that were understandable—*readable"—by elite pilgrims who belonged to distinct 
cultures and who spoke different languages. Nonetheless, the International style of each city is 
somewhat different, reflecting an eclectic mixture of local and pan-Mesoamerican ideas. Trade, 
of course, follows the hajj. The presence at Chichen Itza of significant quantities of imported 
central Mexican obsidian and smaller amounts of turquoise from even farther away reflects 
participation in this international network. It is likely, in fact, that increased trade acted as a 
stimulus for further integration within the pan-Mesoamerican cult. 
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According to Ringle (2004, 2009), a key aspect of the cult of Quetzalcoatl/Kukulcan was 
political investiture, especially in conjunction with military roles. Important public architecture 
at cities such as Chichen Itza and Uxmal were theaters/stages where such investiture ceremonies 
took place. Although it is somewhat unlikely that the ballgame was ever played in the Great 
Ballcourt of Chichen Itza, itis highly probable that it saw the coronation of rulers from various 
communities. The importance of Chichen Itza as the regional center of this elite investiture cult 
might help explain why it continued to be occupied long after the collapse of Uxmal and many 
other sites in the northern lowlands. In fact, it seems as though the great city of Chichen Itza, 
like Monte Alban in the Valley of Oaxaca, was never totally abandoned. During the Early 
Postclassic, leaders of demographically reduced and fractured polities still depended on the 
authority of Chichen Itza as the sole regional center that could legitimize rulership. Such small, 
client polities, many of which were located near the coast, may have supported Chichen Itza. 
What is now clear is that during the chaos of the Early Postclassic period, Chichen Itza was not 
the capital of a peninsular empire. Instead, its ritual suzerainty far exceeded the bounds of its 
political sovereignty. Its survival—for a time—might be attributable to this fact. 


Political Structure of Chichen Itza 

Another important focus of research in the new paradigm is the political structure of Chichen 
Itza. Archaeologists, art historians, and epigraphers have long been perplexed by the apparent 
lack of royal graves, acropolis-type palaces,’ images showing divine kings, and historical king 
lists at Chichen Itza. Such evidence is not common in the northern Maya lowlands, although 
there are important dynastic monuments at Coba, Edzna, and—to a somewhat limited 
degree—Ek Balam, Chichen Itza, Uxmal, Xcalumkin, Dzibilchaltun, Sayil, and a few other 
sites. 

Most texts from Chichen Itza date to a very narrow time period during the reign of 
K'ak'upakal, who “stands out as the most prominent figure, accompanied by his brother K'inil 
Kopol, who oversaw many building activities. And yet, K'inil Kopol certainly was of lesser 
rank..." (Grube and Krochock 2007:229). Before the 1990s, no clear royal tomb had been 
excavated in the northern lowlands; now we have examples from Yaxuna, Oxkintok, and— 
most spectacularly—Ek Balam. But none have been excavated so far at Chichen Itza, with the 
possible exception of the looted *High Priest's Grave" in the Osario pyramid (Thompson and 
Thompson 1938). 

The apparent lack of the *cult of kings" so common in the southern and central lowlands 
has led some to suggest that the nature of rulership in the north, and especially at Chichen Itza, 
was significantly different. David Stuart wrote an important and widely circulated letter in 
1988 in which he proposed that the glyph yitaaj, used to link two individuals in Classic Maya 
texts, should be glossed as "sibling of." He further suggested that references in Landa (Tozzer 
1941) to Chichen Itza being founded by three brothers might imply a system of joint rulership, 
known in later periods as multepal, at that site. This idea was quite popular during the 1990s 
(Krochock and Freidel 1994; Schele and Freidel 1990), but became discredited when the 
provisional gloss of yitaaj fell through (Grube and Krochock 2007:229). Some scholars have 
argued that Chichen Itza had a strongly centralized government headed by a divine king or a 
pair of kings (Cobos Palma 2007; Lincoln 1990). Ringle (2004), however, envisions distinct 
and dual estates of secular/military and priestly roles, each advised by councils. We still have a 
long way to go before we arrive at a consensus regarding how Chichen Itza was ruled. 
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The End of the Early Postclassic Period 

The last century of the Early Postclassic, ca. A.D. 1100-1200, was a dark age. The 
demographic collapse that began during the Terminal Classic period continued, and, after the 
collapse of Chichen Itza, very few significant settlements were located in inland regions. Just as 
the ceramic complexes of the Terminal Classic period have been subject to chronological re- 
evaluation, so too has Smith's (1971) succeeding Hocaba ceramic complex. 

According to Smith, the Hocaba *phase" dates to A.D. 1200-1250/1300, and marks the 
transition into the Late Postclassic of Mayapan. It now seems more likely that Hocaba pottery 
dates to the period A.D. 1000/1050-1200/1250, and it should be stressed that—compared to 
pottery dating to earlier and later periods in the northern lowlands—it is uncommon to rare, 
supporting the notion that the eleventh and twelfth centuries saw a population nadir in the 
north. 

Many of the ceramic groups that Smith (1971) included in the Hocaba *complex" are also 
present in and diagnostic of the ensuing, and better understood, Tases complex. For this 
reason, Ringle et al. (1998:189-191) argue that Hocaba does not constitute a complete ceramic 
complex. Instead at Mayapan, Hocaba-Tases represents early settlement before the full Tases 
complex. Hocaba pottery such as Peto Cream ware appears at Chichen Itza, in Balankanche 
Cave, and at Isla Cerritos in contexts that also have Sotuta pottery, implying that the Hocaba 
*complex" also overlaps with Sotuta (Andrews 1970; Andrews and Andrews 1980; Andrews et 
al. 1988; Gallareta Negrón et al. 1989; Brainerd 1958:57; Ringle et al. 1998). At Chichen Itza, 
Hocaba pottery is found mixed with Sotuta material in exclusively post-construction contexts. 
That is, it dates to the eleventh and perhaps early twelfth century A.D. at that city, and marks 
its decline. 

Discoveries of small quantities of Terminal Classic pottery at Mayapan, but no standing 
architecture, imply that a small settlement existed there before the collapse of Chichen Itza 
(Peraza Lope et al. 2006:153-155; Pollock et al. 1962:6, 92). The earliest known sub-Castillo 
temple at Mayapan dates to some time during the eleventh or twelfth centuries (Peraza Lope et 
al. 2006). This, along with the presence of Sotuta-Hocaba pottery in post-construction 
contexts at Chichen Itza and of Hocaba-Tases and even trace amounts of Sotuta and Cehpech 
pottery at Mayapan, links the chronologies of the two cities together. Although there is no 
single period when both can be said to have been large cities, Chichen Itza and Mayapan were 
partially contemporary. Mayapan may be said to have “profited in the aftermath of Chichen 
Itza, rising in the twelfth century, following Chichen's fall, and peaking from the thirteenth to 
early fifteenth centuries A.D." (Peraza Lope et al. 2006:172). 


Late Postclassic Period (A.D. 1200-1540) 


With the foundation of Mayapan, ethnohistorical accounts begin to provide historical as well 
as anthropological insights into the prehispanic northern Maya lowlands. Nonetheless, the 
chronologies of documents such as the books of Chilam Balam seem “telescoped,” sometimes 
flattening events from different periods into one, and at other times seeming to imply that the 
life of particular individuals extended over vast periods of time (Chapter 10). Despite many 
attempts to align k’atun chronologies with western concepts of time (e.g., Edmonson 1982, 
1986; Milbrath and Peraza Lope 2003; Roys 1967), such documents reflect Maya conceptions 
about how time ought to be cyclically organized. For this reason, we probably not should take 
literally the dates given for different events, or to make emic chronology fit archaeological 
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data. Even more importantly, we should not try to force our growing archaeological 
knowledge of Mayapan to fit into k’atun cycles. 

Recent archaeological projects at Mayapan have contributed greatly to our understanding of 
this city (Chapter 12; Brown 1999, 2005, 2006; Masson and Peraza Lope 2005; Milbrath and 
Peraza Lope 2003; Peraza Lope et al. 2001, 2006). Although there is evidence for a limited 
Terminal Classic occupation, the power of Mayapan began to coalesce during the twelfth 
century, near the end of the Early Postclassic period. The books of Chilam Balam discuss 
attacks against Chichen Itza, and it is conceivable that Mayapan may have played some role in 
the final destruction of what must have been already a very depleted place (Chapter 10). 
Perhaps such people from Mayapan belonged to the Xiu group, which the Chilam Balam of 
Mani states founded the city. Alternatively, the founders of Mayapan may have been Cocom 
elite coming from Chichen Itza (Ringle et al. 1998:190-191, 225). 

The great period of Mayapan does not seem to have begun much before about A.D. 1200 
(Peraza Lope et al. 2006), and ended—according to both chronicles and radiocarbon dates— 
about A.D. 1440. Mayapan, therefore, represents a “peak” between the twin valleys of the 
twelfth century and the last century before the Spanish conquest of Yucatan (Chapter 4). Two 
periods of major construction seem to have occurred at Mayapan during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries (Peraza Lope et al. 2006). It is tempting to link one of these surges in 
construction activity to activities by the Cocoms and the other to the Xius. 

Structures Q-87a and Q-88a, two halls in the Round Temple group located in the site 
center, were burned sometime in the fourteenth century, as was Str. Y-45a, an outlying elite 
house (Peraza Lope et al. 2006:165, 173). Also, two mass graves or “bone beds” were 
excavated at Structure Q-79/79a and in the Itzmal Chen group. These date to the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centuries (Peraza Lope et al. 2006:162, 173, Figure 7). Thus, it might very well be 
that Mayapan saw internal conflict during its apogee, perhaps even between the two groups— 
the Cocoms and Xius—that historical chronicles say dominated the politics of the city. 

Mayapan, of course, is not the only Late Postclassic site in the northern lowlands. But it 
certainly was the largest inland site during most of that period. Demographic trends that began 
in the Terminal Classic period —with many of the largest settlements located on the coast— 
continued in the Late Postclassic period. One area with particularly dense settlement is the 
eastern coast of central Quintana Roo. There, Late Postclassic sites are so closely packed 
together that they form an almost continuous—but very narrow—strip (Andrews 1985, 1986). 
In recent decades, INAH investigators and Anthony Andrews have conducted important research 
at sites such as El Meco (Andrews and Robles Castellanos 1986), Xelha (Peraza Lope and To- 
scano 1983), San Gervasio (Peraza Lope 1993, 2005; Sierra Sosa 1994; Sierra Sosa and Robles 
Castellanos 1988), among many others (for an account of this work, see Con Uribe 2005). 


Long-Distance Interaction during the Late Postclassic Period 

Mayapan maintained or renewed economic ties with central Mexico. Many noble and affluent 
commoner families seem to have had access to imported goods, but there is no unambiguous 
evidence of a resident barrio of foreigners at the site (Masson and Peraza Lope 2010). The 
most visible evidence of long-distance interaction is seen in the International style (or 
“Mixteca-Puebla” style) murals found at the site and also painted at other important Late 
Postclassic communities in the northern lowlands such as Ruinas de San Angel, Coba, Tulum- 
Tancah, Xelha, and Sant Rita Corozal (Boone and Smith 2003; Gallareta Negrón and Taube 
2005; Miller 1982, 1986; Taube 2010). 
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A curious shift between the Terminal Classic/Early Postclassic and Late Postclassic periods is 
that very little obsidian from central Mexican sources reached Yucatan during the Late 
Postclassic period. At Mayapan itself, virtually all obsidian comes from the Ixtepeque, 
Guatemala source, with small quantities also brought in from El Chayal. In contrast, only trace 
quantities of Mexican obsidian are found (Escamilla Ojeda 2004). This shift from a reliance on 
El Chayal and Mexican obsidian to material from Ixtepeque typifies most of the Maya 
lowlands during this time period. Late Postclassic contexts at sites such as Xelha and San 
Gervasio on the east coast, and in the Champoton region on the west coast, are dominated by 
obsidian from the Ixtepeque source (Braswell and Glascock 2007; unpublished data from the 
Champoton Regional Settlement Survey collected by Braswell, 2009), although earlier contexts 
from these same sites and regions exhibit different procurement patterns. 

Two of the most fascinating aspects concerning obsidian at Mayapan are its abundance and 
distribution. The quantity of obsidian recovered by the Proyecto Mayapán, directed by Carlos 
Peraza Lope and studied by Bárbara Escamilla Ojeda (2004)—more than 14,000 pieces—is 
greater than that recovered by all other archaeological projects in Yucatan during the last 20 
years combined. Excavations conducted by that project at Mayapan focused on the epicenter of 
the site, but work elsewhere suggests that commoner households had very limited access to 
obsidian (Brown 1999). I have argued that this distribution pattern implies that, during the 
Late Postclassic period, obsidian was not distributed at Mayapan through a competitive market 
(Braswell 2010). Instead, its availability is more consistent with an administered market or, 
even more likely, polyadic redistribution. Nonetheless, we need more quantified data from 
outlying structures to be sure of this conclusion. 


Late Postclassic "Decadence" 

Since the 1950s, when the Carnegie Institute of Washington conducted research at Mayapan, 
its art and architecture have all too frequently been labeled as “decadent,” a pejorative also 
applied to Late Postclassic sites on the east coast of Quintana Roo (Chapter 12; Freidel and 
Sabloff 1984). The term was originally adopted because of perceived parallels between the 
artifice of late nineteenth-century European art and literature of the Decadent movement and 
Postclassic Maya architecture, pottery, and painting. Various reasons have been proposed for 
this *decadence" (e.g., Rathje 1975), and others have tried to dismiss the apparent poverty of 
the city. Clifford Brown et al. (Chapter 12), however, contend that Mayapan was 
impoverished. Their perspective, argued from measures of both absolute wealth and its 
distribution, suggests that increased trade may not always create prosperity and can skew 
distributions of what wealth is generated. This message should resonate during the NAFTA era. 


Colonial Period and Beyond (A.D. 1540-Present) 


The Maya of course, did not disappear with the Spanish conquest. Since the publication of 
Anthony Andrews' (1981) article *Historical Archaeology in Yucatan: A Preliminary Frame- 
work," colonial, independence, and Caste War archaeology have flourished in the northern 
Maya lowlands. In our volume, Rani Alexander (Chapter 13) considers both the Spanish 
conquest and the Caste War as yet two more examples of *collapses" that were experienced by 
the Maya. Rather than employing Joyce Marcus’ Dynamic Model (Chapter 4), Alexander 
interprets collapse and reorganization in terms of resilience theory and Panarchy (Holling and 
Gunderson 2002; Redman 2005). 
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Alexander stresses three points. First, the collapse of the tenth through twelfth centuries was 
by no means the most severe demographic contraction experienced by the Maya of the 
northern lowlands. Those of the conquest and Caste War were arguably worse. Second, the 
effects of these historical collapses were not uniform, but tended to affect smaller settlements 
more than larger ones. Large communities with a sense of place or historical memory tended 
not to be completely abandoned. Third, different groups—including the Xiu and Cocom— 
adopted very different strategies to maintain autonomy. In both the conquest and the Caste 
War, the western Xiu accommodated to new political and economic conditions, while the 
eastern Cocom rose up in armed resistance. 

Alexander's analysis suggests that the Maya of the northern lowlands today are in a period 
of conservation before yet another episode of release or collapse. State-sponsored resource 
extraction, the appropriation of community land for tourism and other purposes, the end of 
the ejido system, and a way of life that promotes migration to large cities rather than 
traditional agricultural practices are accelerating. We do not know yet how the Maya of our 
new century will react to these changes, but Alexander argues that they may come up with new 
strategies to improve resilience. 


E. Wyllys Andrews V: An Archaeological Appreciation 


Will Andrews” contributions have been central to the development of this new paradigm for 
the archaeology of the northern Maya lowlands. His ceramic analyses have identified the two 
earliest complexes known in the northern lowlands: Ek and Early Nabanche. He has also 
identified Early Nabanche pottery in the Olmec region and Middle Formative jades in the 
northern lowlands, suggestig that interaction between the Maya and the Olmec was 
bidirectional. Andrews” fieldwork at Komchen (conducted, of course, with his student Bill 
Ringle) provided the first clear picture of village life during the Middle Preclassic period in 
northwest Yucatan. His studies of architecture led to important conclusions concerning the 
distribution of hybrid Teotihuacan-Maya architectural traits in the northern Maya lowlands, as 
well as the spread of Puuc-style architecture beyond that region during the Late and Terminal 
Classic period. His interests in the Classic Maya Collapse, the chronologies of Chichen Itza and 
the Puuc region, and evidence for an extended period of drought have allowed us to consider 
the decline of many Terminal Classic cities of the northern lowlands as an extension of similar 
processes to the south, and afforded us an important understanding of the transition into the 
Postclassic period. 

Will's many contributions can be seen not only in his publications, but also in the many 
archaeologists he has inspired. These include at least three “professional generations" of 
scholars. The first contains the many friends and colleagues that he has made over the years, 
including Joyce Marcus, who contributed two chapters to our volume. The second professional 
generation is comprised of the many graduate students Will taught at Tulane. Among these are 
Bill Ringle, David Anderson, Walter Witschey, Cliff Brown, Gabrielle Vail, Christine 
Hernández, Rani Alexander, and me. The impact of a third professional generation, who 
consider Will to be their “grandadvisor,” is also beginning to be felt. In our collection, this 
group is represented by Nancy Peniche, Lauren Hahn, April Watson, and Ashley Gravlin- 
Beman. Even wider still is the vast network of archaeologists in the northern lowlands who 
have never been Will's students and who have not worked with him in the field, but who, 
nonetheless, are directly and indirectly inspired by his work. Among these scholars are Jerry Ek 
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and Scott Hutson. But of course, all four of these groups contain many, many more people—in 
the United States, Mexico, Canada, Honduras, Spain, Germany, and other countries—who 
could easily fill a shelf with volumes in Will's honor. 

Will, we dedicate this book to you in thanks for being our teacher, our friend, and an 
inspiration for the work we do. We hope you find merit in our work that depends so much on 
your solid foundation. 
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Notes 


1.  Cunil pottery from western Belize is now being called “Early Formative” or “Early Preclassic” 
because it has design motifs that elsewhere date to that period. Nonetheless, radiocarbon dates place 
Cunil at the transition between the Early and Middle Preclassic periods. It may be that Cunil pottery 
eventually will be pushed back in time or that a predecessor dating only to the Early Preclassic/Formative 
will be found in the Maya lowlands. 

2.  Ceramicists working in the northern Maya lowlands and western Belize—among other areas— 
have found it somewhat difficult to distinguish between pottery dating to roughly A.D. 100-250 and 
A.D. 250-400/430. This is because important Late Preclassic types, including members of the Sierra 
group, persisted in these regions long after the Early Classic Tzakol sphere emerged in the central Peten. 
Juan Pedro Laporte (1995) has used the expression “Peripheral Chicanel” to describe this phenomenon 
in the southeast Peten. The situation is further complicated by so-called *Protoclassic" modes (Brady et 
al. 1998). Thus, Glover and Stanton (2010), for example, fold both Laporte's *Peripheral Chicanel" and 
the “Protoclassic” into a period they call the Terminal Preclassic, dating from 75 B.C. to A.D. 400. The 
decline of the Yalahau region is therefore said to take place at the end of the Terminal Preclassic period, 
which is chronologically equivalent to the first half of the Early Classic period at Tikal, that is, ca. A.D. 
250-400. 

3. Moving far into the realm of speculation, I wonder if Altar L at Copan might possibly depict 
Ruler 16 engaging in a legitimization rite with U K'it Kan Le'k Tok’ as ruler of Ek Balam. The figure on 
the right side of the altar sits on the name U K'it Tok”. The calendar round date of 3 Chicchan 3 Uo is 
generally thought to correspond with 8 February, A.D. 822 (a time when the king of Copan was likely 
dead), but it could also correspond to 21 February, A.D. 770. The accession of U K'it Kan Le'k Tok’ as 
the dynastic founder of Ek Balam is not precisely known, but two candidates for this event are 9 April 
and 26 May A.D. 770 (Lacadena García-Gallo 2002; see Chapter 14). I admit that there is much to argue 
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against this interpretation, but it is not inconceivable that the time between February and April A.D. 770 
represents the movement of the Ek Balam lord from Copan to the northern city. 

4. An alternate spelling for this name is K'uk'ulkan. The proper way to spell Mayan words using 
Roman letters is a matter of continuing discussion. Guatemalan Mayan languages are now properly 
written according to a single official orthography adopted by Maya leaders and passed into law by the 
Guatemalan congress. Nonetheless, Yucatec (or Yukatek) Mayan of the northern lowlands has a much 
longer and continuous history as a written language than do most of the Mayan languages of Guatemala, 
and it has its own well-established orthography. Given that the use of either orthography implies a 
political decision, I have opted in this volume to let the authors themselves choose which set of conven- 
tions to employ. Like many, I tend to prefer the *new" orthography for words and names translated from 
Classic Maya texts, but employ the "traditional" orthography for the names of well-known sites and 
historical figures in the northern Maya lowlands. 

5. Chichen Itza lacks acropolis-style palaces, but has an over abundance of palace structures built in 
other styles. The Monjas complex and Akab’ Tz’ib’, south of the Great Platform, are palaces. So too are 
the Initial Series Group (Osorio León 2004, 2005; Schmidt 2007) and the immense Bovedas Group 
southeast of the Great Platform. 
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THE PRECLASSIC PERIOD 


The Origins of the Mesoamerican 
Ballgame 


A New Perspective from the Northern Maya 


Lowlands 


David S. Anderson 


Abstract 


The Mesoamerican ballgame is a subject that has received a great deal of attention from scholars. This 
attention has largely focused on the political and societal implications of the game for Classic and 
Postclassic period Mesoamerican cultures. Discussions of the antiquity of the ballgame often focus simply 
on the oldest known Preclassic examples of ballcourt architecture, and assume that these earliest courts 
played a similar role to their later counterparts. Recent discoveries of more than 20 examples of Middle 
Preclassic ballcourts at Maya sites in northwest Yucatan provide a new source of data on the early 
Mesoamerican ballgame and a new perspective on its societal role. 


It was a game of much recreation to them and enjoyment specially for those who took it as 
pastime and entertainment... They were so clever both those of one side and those of the other 
in not allowing the ball to stop that it was marvelous—for if to see those of our country (Spain) 
play ball with their hands gives us such pleasure and surprise, then seeing skill and speed with 
which some of them play, how much more must we praise those who with such skill and 
dexterity and elegance play it with buttocks and with knees (Duran, quoted by Blom 1932:491- 
492). 


The ballgame described by the Spanish chronicler Diego Duran is one of the most widely 
known cultural traits of ancient Mesoamerica, and it has been the subject of numerous studies, 
commentaries, conferences, and dissertations (e.g., Blom 1932; Fox 1994, 1996; Hill and 
Clark 2001; Leyenaar 1978; Medina Castillo 2005; Oliveros 1988; Scarborough and Wilcox 
1991; Taladoire 1981, 2003; Uriarte 1992; van Bussel et al. 1991; Whalen and Minnis 1996; 
Whittington 2001). The majority of these studies have focused on the ballgame as a political or 
ritual institution of the ruling classes during the Classic and Postclassic periods of Mesoamerica 
rather than as a sport or game. As a result, we most readily associate the ballgame with politics, 
ritual, cosmology, and other aspects of elite culture. In publications where Preclassic versions 
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of the game come under discussion, they tend to be interpreted through this pre-established 
paradigm. For example, in describing an Olmec rubber ballgame, Richard Diehl (2004:105) 
states that “the game was primarily a religious observance in which players representing 
supernatural and culture heroes played out predetermined scenarios that often ended in the 
sacrificial death of at least one protagonist." The majority of this statement is based on data 
that postdate the Olmec culture by several centuries or more. A further example can be found 
in the announcement by Warren D. Hill, Michael Blake, and John E. Clark (1998) of the 
discovery of an Early Preclassic ballcourt at the site of Paso de la Amada in Chiapas, Mexico. 
The presence of a ballcourt at the site is taken to indicate the development of a complex 
sociopolitical system, and while discussing the possibility of additional contemporary 
ballcourts, the authors propose that *the earliest ball courts should be located in sites with 
evidence of status differences among community members" (Hill et al. 1998). In a later 
publication, Hill and Clark (2001:331) further propose that *the ballgame played a notable 
role in the origins of the first formal community governments in Mesoamerica." 

The extent to which we can apply known cultural traditions from later periods to earlier 
periods needs to be carefully considered. Should we expect that a game employed in political 
and ritual activities began as such, or should we perhaps expect that it began as a game that was 
later co-opted for other purposes? Recently, 24 previously unreported Middle Preclassic 
ballcourts (Figure 2.1) have been recorded in northwest Yucatan during surveys of the region 
by the Proyecto Costa Maya (PCM) (Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004; Medina Castillo 
2003, 2005; Robles Castellanos and Andrews 2000, 2001, 2003) and the Proyecto Salvamento 
Arqueológico Ciudad Caucel (PSACC) (Robles Castellanos and Ligorred Perramon 2008). 
Almost all of the ballcourts encountered were found at sites that lacked signs of significant 
social stratification; one site consisted of no more than the ballcourt and two apsidal house 
foundations. These data seemed to contradict the prediction made by Hill et al. (1998) and are 
difficult to interpret within the traditional paradigm of the ballgame as an elite political or 
ritual activity. If we reconsider, however, the quote by Diego Duran that opens this chapter, it 
is clear that at the time of contact the ballgame was also a recreational activity, something that 
people participated in for the sake of enjoyment and fun. This aspect of the Mesoamerican 
ballgame has only occasionally been addressed in reference to earlier versions of the game, but 
would have been a part of this athletic contest during all periods. In light of the new data from 
northwest Yucatan, and through a reexamination of previously published evidence, I contend 
that the earliest forms of the ballgame in Mesoamerica represent a communal tradition of sport 
that was only later adopted by the sociopolitical elite to use for political ends. 

The distinction between elite and common cultural traditions is central to the discussion of 
the ballgames origins. Building on a long tradition of the study of social stratification within 
sociocultural anthropology (e.g., Earle 1997; Marcus 1983; Wason 1994) and Mesoamerican 
studies (e.g., Chase and Chase 1992; Lohse and Valdez 2004), we can define the elite as those 
individuals who had access to institutionalized political, social, economic, or religious power. 
Commoners are then, in turn, those people who cannot access these sources of power freely. 
Although this is, admittedly, a simple dichotomy, it is useful for this discussion. In order to 
evaluate the central premise of this chapter, we must identify whether the early ballgame was 
part of an institution of symbolic power with restricted access, or if it was a tradition more 
freely accessible to everyone within the society. 
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Figure 2.1. Preclassic sites documented by the Proyecto Costa Maya (Robles Castellanos and Andrews 
2003). Sites denoted by triangles were occupied in the Middle Preclassic, squares were occupied in the 
Late Preclassic, and circles were occupied in both periods. Hollow symbols represent sites with 
ballcourts. 


Categories of Evidence for the Mesoamerican Ballgame 


Before moving to the principal topic, I wish first to address the categories of archaeological 
evidence that can be used to identify ballgame activity. The study of the ballgame represents a 
classic archaeological problem in that we are attempting to address a social activity through its 
limited associated material remains. Like many such archaeological problems, scholars have 
relied on different sorts of data and applied varying standards to identify the presence of 
ballgame activity. In this chapter, three types of evidence are used to argue for the presence of 
ballgame activity. They include ballcourt architecture, artistic or iconographic depictions of the 
ballgame or ballplayers, and the few examples of prehispanic rubber balls that survive today. 
Each of these forms of evidence presents its own strengths and weaknesses, which are discussed 
below. 


Ballcourts 

Ballcourts have long served as the primary form of evidence used to demonstrate the existence 
of the ballgame (e.g., Blom 1932). Our foundation for identifying what constitutes a ballcourt 
derives from the initial ethnohistoric accounts that describe the courts that native Meso- 
americans used to play the ballgame (e.g., Blom 1932; Taladoire 1991). These base descrip- 
tions have been reinforced through iconographic and archaeological studies (e.g., Cohodas 
1991; Nicholson and Quiñones Keber 1991; Taladoire 1981, 2001). As a result, we have a 
wide variety of sources confirming the general form of a ballcourt as an I-shaped space created 
principally by two long parallel structures. There is, however, a significant amount of 
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variability within this form over time and space, which has caused some problems with the 
identification of ballcourt architecture. To alleviate this problem, Eric Taladoire (1981, 2001) 
made a detailed study of the components of ballcourt architecture identifying what he 
considers to be nine principal features of the form: (1) lateral structures; (2) upper wall; (3) 
aprons; (4) benches; (5) bench walls; (6) the playing field; (7) the end fields; (8) back walls; and 
(9) end walls (Figure 2.2). In addition to these architectural features, we may also add two 
decorative features that have been recorded in association with many ballcourts: ballcourt rings 
and marker stones (Scarborough 2001:70). Ballcourt rings are stone rings embedded in the 
upper walls of a ballcourt, and ballcourt marker stones are typically round, altar-like carved 
stones found along the centerline of the playing field. 

Given that these features are amassed from a sample of ballcourts spanning the entirety of 
Mesoamerica and nearly 2000 years of development, we must expect that most ballcourts will 
not exhibit all of these features. For example, end fields and back walls show considerable 
variation over space and time (Taladoire 2001:Figure 115). There is, nevertheless, a clear 
continuity in architectural form from the ballcourts the Spanish observed at the time of contact 
to Preclassic examples recorded by archaeologists. 
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Figure 2.2. The nine principal features of ballcourt architecture 
proposed by Eric Taladoire (2001:Figure 113). 
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One complication involved with using ballcourts to identify ballgame activity is the 
presumption that these spaces were used exclusively for playing a ballgame. Defined public 
spaces often served multiple functions. The ballcourts and playing fields of our own 
contemporary cultures are used for everything from school graduation ceremonies to hosting 
carnivals, not to mention the original games they were created for (David Grove, personal 
communication 1998). In his study of the Maya ballgame, John G. Fox (1996:491-493) 
assembled evidence from across the Maya region for ballcourts used as the location of ritual 
feasts and other activities. The presence of a ballcourt, therefore, may not always imply that it 
was used principally for playing the ballgame. Furthermore, some of the more elaborate 
ballcourts in Mesoamerica may have been intended as symbolic structures rather than as actual 
playing spaces. The Great Ballcourt at Chichen Itza in Yucatan, Mexico, for example, is two to 
three times the size of most other ballcourts in Mesoamerica and includes elaborate 
architectural details and carvings (Coggins 2001:129; Ringle 2004:170). At the very least, the 
mammoth proportions of this ballcourt would require a very different style of play (Taladoire 
2001:100), if it ever was used for such a purpose. It is also important to keep in mind that 
formal ballcourts are not necessary for playing many forms of the ballgame. Ethnographic 
sources describe games played in open fields with no architecture involved (Leyenaar 2001). As 
a result, the extent of ballgame activity could be considerably wider than is indicated by the 
distribution of ballcourts. For example, to date, no ballcourt has been found at Teotihuacan, 
but a mural found at the site clearly depicts people playing a form of the ballgame (Taladoire 
2003). 


Iconographic Depictions 

Many studies of the Mesoamerican ballgame have focused on iconography depicting the 
ballgame or its players (e.g., Chinchilla Mazariegos 1992; Cohodas 1991; Ekholm 1991; 
Uriarte 2001). These images provide an excellent emic view into the ballgame in that they 
depict how Mesoamericans who sponsored artistic production imagined the game. The most 
useful examples have been those in which individuals are shown in the act of playing the game. 
Such images are frequently found on Classic period Maya codex style vases (Cohodas 1991; 
Zender 2004), as well as in sculptures (Cohodas 1991) and ceramic figurines (Ekholm 1991). 
Working from these images, scholars have identified typical elements of ballplayer attire and 
regalia, such as waist belts and kneepads, as well as poses or postures associated with the ball- 
game (Cohodas 1991; Day 2001; Scott 2001). This has in turn allowed for the identification of 
figures dressed as ballplayers that are not shown in the act of playing the ballgame. 

The weakness of an iconographic approach is that it presumes we are correctly viewing and 
interpreting the iconography of another culture. Although some examples seem patently clear, 
others are more difficult to interpret. For example, Karl Taube (2004:15) has proposed that 
the figures in La Venta Stela 2 are holding implements associated with a version of the game 
where players strike the ball with a stick instead of with their hips (see Taladoire 2003). While 
Taube's interpretation may be correct, other scholars have interpreted the objects held by the 
individuals on Stela 2 as ceremonial bars associated with rulership (Pool 2007:167), resembling 
the ceremonial bars held by later Mesoamerican rulers (e.g., Schele and Miller 1986: 72-73). 
These implements could also be weapons. Perhaps most frustratingly of all, all three 
interpretations could be correct if ceremonial bars developed from ballgame sticks that were 
also used in war. 
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The famous Olmec colossal heads provide another example of problematic interpretation. 
Some scholars have held that the headdresses depicted on the sculptures represent ballgame 
helmets (Coe 1968:110; Hill and Clark 2001:334), while others argue that there is little basis 
for this interpretation (Diehl 2004:105; Taladoire 2001:107). For these reasons, my bias in 
this chapter is to rely only on the imagery most explicitly associated with the ballgame. This 
may lead to under-identification of ballgame iconography, but that result is likely to be less 
damaging than over-identification. 


Rubber Balls 

On rare occasions, actual prehispanic rubber balls have been found in excavations (Ortiz and 
Del Carmen Rodríguez 2000). Although these instances represent remarkable moments of 
preservation, assumptions that the balls are necessarily associated with the ballgame need to be 
considered carefully. Rubber was also widely used in Mesoamerica for incense and other ritual 
purposes (Filoy Nadal 2001). We know relatively little about prehispanic manufacturing 
techniques for rubber, but ethnohistorical and historical sources document indigenous methods. 
In order to manufacture rubber, one must collect latex sap from rubber-producing trees, such 
as Castilla elastica. This sap must be combined with other ingredients and boiled to *accelerate 
the coagulation process, while at the same time increasing the plasticity and elasticity of the 
rubber" (Filoy Nadal 2001:26). This process results in the production of elastic threads, which 
are best preserved by being rolled into balls. Thus, the discovery of rubber fragments, or even 
rubber balls, cannot be considered an automatic indication of ballgame activity. 


The Middle Preclassic Ballcourts of Northwest Yucatan 


The 24 Middle Preclassic ballcourts found in northwest Yucatan (Table 2.1) offer a large new 
set of data from which to investigate the role of the ballgame in Preclassic Mesoamerica. The 
first 23 of these ballcourts were recorded during a survey of the region carried out by the PCM 
between 1999 and 2002 (Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004; Robles Castellanos and 
Andrews 2000, 2001, 2003).! The final Middle Preclassic ballcourt was located at the site of 
Xanila in 2007 by the PSACC during a survey carried out in advance of a new housing 
development (Robles Castellanos and Ligorred Perramon 2008). 

Due to the rarity of Middle Preclassic ballcourts and the unusual context of these examples, 
special care was taken in both identifying these structures and in establishing their associated 
period of occupation. As they stand today, all of the ballcourts found in northwest Yucatan 
exhibit at least five of Taladoire's (1981, 2001) nine features of ballcourt architecture. In most 
cases, it is probable that excavations would reveal additional features. When viewed as a group, 
all nine of Taladoire's features are represented. One of the best preserved examples comes 
from the site of Pitaya where, without excavation, we can still identify the upper wall, the 
apron, and four more of Taladoire's features (Figure 2.3). Test excavations carried out by the 
PCM within the ballcourts documented the existence of benches and aprons at four more sites 
and upper walls at two sites (Figure 2.4), further confirming the characteristic ballcourt profile. 
The horizontal excavation of the eastern structure of the Xanila ballcourt also revealed a bench 
and apron, but no upper wall. The most notable addition from the excavation at Xanila was 
the discovery of a ballcourt marker in the center of the playing field (Figure 2.5). Unlike later 
Classic period markers, the Xanila marker was made up of multiple rough-cut pieces of 
limestone arranged in a circle. 
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Table 2.1. The Preclassic ballcourts of northwest Yucatan. 


Playing Field 
Site Name Site No. Length Width Orientation 
Benatunas | 4 | 20m | 7m | 25 | 
Chayil-Regina L. 20m .] Bm |. 6%. ] 
Choko K'at | 24m | 6m | 25" | 
Chukte | 18m | 6m | 25' | 
Chun Bohom | 16m [| 5m | &8' | 
Chunche Chen |. 21m | Sm | 10 | 
Cubano 
Halal 2 | 18m | 7m | 25 | 
Kaniste 2 |. 20m | 6m | 8 | 
Kanseb | 20m | 7m | © | 
Lázero Cárdenas | dm | m | o | 
Loreto Lam —] bm |. 2v | 
Na On | 15m J 8m [| 10 | 
Pitaya 
San Jeronimo 1 | 20m | êm | 350° | 
Sin Nombre |  2im | m [ 6% | 
Sinab | 25m | 8m | 350' | 
Sinantoh | 25m | 6m | 25 | 
Uaya |. 24m | m [| &8 | 
Ulila 1 | 22m | 7m | 10 | 
Unión | 22m | 4m | 10% | 
Xanila = ] 7m al 135 | 
Xkitinche | cm | (m j| 0" | 
Xtobo L. dAm | 5m A | 
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Figure 2.3. East-west profile of the eastern structure of the ballcourt at 
Pitaya (CY-92), Yucatan. Drawing by Fernando Robles Castellanos. 


Figure 2.4. Profile of the ballcourt at Na On (CY-127), Yucatan. 
Drawing by the author and A. Cantero. 
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Figure 2.5. Plan of the ballcourt at Xanila, Yucatan. The ballcourt measures 
25 m North-South. Drawing by Donato España and Edgar Medina. 


Looking more broadly at the form of these ballcourts, there is notable variability. The 
length of the parallel structures ranges from 14 to 25 meters, and the distance between the 
parallel structures ranges from three to ten meters. The orientation of all the lateral structures 
is roughly north-south, but the specific bearing deviates as much as 25 degrees. The height of 
the lateral structures also varies from approximately half a meter up to two meters. As is 
common in much of Mesoamerica, the end walls of these ballcourts are defined by separate 
platforms referred to as closing structures. Some of the northwest Yucatan ballcourts include a 
closing structure at both the north and south ends, but most of the ballcourts had only one 
closing structure found on either the northern or southern end of the playing field. These 
variations in form and dimension are not unusual in ballcourts, and, given the repeated 
presence of more diagnostic ballcourt features, should not dissuade us from identifying these 
structures as ballcourts. 

Regular patterns in associated architecture support the notion that the ballcourts of 
northwest Yucatan belong to a unified regional tradition. At 17 of the 24 ballcourt sites, 
complex platforms are located in close proximity to the ballcourt. These complex platforms 
consist of an approximately one-meter-tall basal platform with multiple superplatforms built on 
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top. Typically, one of the superplatforms is noticeably taller and larger than the others. A good 
example of such a platform is at the site of Union (Figure 2.6). The specific shape of these 
complex platforms varies widely making it difficult to provide a more precise definition, but 
platforms matching this description were habitually found in association with ballcourts and 
rarely seen at other sites. Over the course of the PCM, such structures came to be known as 
chan (little) acropoli. The regular presence of chan acropoli with ballcourts suggests that these 
complexes were part of a contemporaneous tradition, but the most important evidence for 
contemporaneity comes from the pottery sherds found in association with the ballcourts. 


Figure 2.6. La Union (CY-101), Yucatan. 
Drawing by Crorey Lawton and K. Sumrow. 


Ceramics Associated with the Ballcourts 

Surface collections of pottery were made at each ballcourt site, and whenever possible targeted 
surface collections were made from the ballcourts themselves. Additional pottery sherds were 
recovered from the seven test pits excavated by the PCM at a sample of the ballcourt sites, as 
well as from the horizontal excavations of the eastern lateral structure at Xanila carried out by 
the PSACC. Regrettably, these excavations did not yield charcoal for radiocarbon dating, and 
contexts were not sealed beneath preserved floors. Thus, comparative ceramic seriation was the 
primary means used to identify the period in which the ballcourts were built and used. The 
recovered pottery sherds were classified to the group level in the Type-Variety classification 
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system (Smith et al. 1960) by the PCM and PSACC ceramicists (Ceballos Gallareta et al. 2008; 
Robles Castellanos and Ceballos Gallareta 2003). The pottery groups identified in the 
collections can be associated with the Preclassic, Classic, and Postclassic periods, but the only 
time period found to be represented at all of the ballcourt sites was the Preclassic (Table 2.2). 
In addition, one of the ballcourt sites, Lazero Cardenas, included only Preclassic pottery 
groups, therefore making any other period of occupation at the site unlikely. 

The two most common pottery groups, in terms of both percentage and distribution, were 
Dzudzuquil and Tipikal/Unto. Together they make up almost half of the pottery collection, and 
examples of each group were found at 22 of the 24 sites with ballcourts. Dzudzuquil is a 
characteristic pottery group of the Middle Preclassic period in the northern Maya lowlands, 
and is considered to be a part of the Mamom horizon (Andrews 1988, 1989; Hernández 
Hernández 2005). The Tipikal/Unto group is primarily considered to be a Late Preclassic 
pottery group associated with the Chicanel horizon (Andrews 1988, 1989; Hernández 
Hernández 2005; Smith 1971; cf. Ball 1978:110, 1979 who separates these into two distinct 
groups). Recent excavations have shown that the group can date to as early as the Middle 
Preclassic (Ceballos Gallareta 2005; Ceballos Gallareta et al. 2008; Robles Castellanos 1997; 
Robles Castellanos and Ceballos Gallareta 2003). The next two most common pottery groups 
recovered from ballcourt sites are Joventud and Chunhinta, both of which are traditional 
members of the Mamom horizon and associated with the Middle Preclassic period (Andrews 
1988, 1989; Smith 1971). Neither Joventud nor Chunhinta pottery was found with as great a 
frequency as Dzudzuquil or Tipikal/Unto, but they were recovered from 17 and 18 of the 
ballcourt sites, respectively. Although this evidence is not incontrovertible, the ballcourt sites 
are more closely associated with the Middle Preclassic period than any other time period. 


Regional Settlement Pattern and Ballcourt Sites 
To reiterate, the early date of these ballcourts is not their only unusual characteristic. The 
majority are found at relatively small sites. In addition to the ballcourt sites themselves, the 
PCM documented a dense regional Preclassic occupation (Figure 2.1). Within the survey zone 
of the project, a total of 140 Preclassic sites were recorded. These include 116 sites with 
Middle Preclassic and 92. sites with Late Preclassic occupations (Anderson 2003). This large 
collection of sites is particularly remarkable considering that prior to the survey, only eight 
Preclassic sites were known in the region (Andrews and Andrews 1980:16; Eaton 1978: 34-37; 
Shook 1955: 291-292). The Preclassic sites encountered by the PCM were arranged in a three- 
tiered regional hierarchy of small, medium, and large sites (Anderson 2010; Anderson et al. 
2011). Only two sites were confirmed as belonging to the top tier of settlements. They are 
Komchen, which was the focus of a project led by E. Wyllys Andrews V (Andrews 1988; 
Andrews et al. 1980; Ringle 1985; Ringle and Andrews 1990), and Xtobo, which was first 
reported by the PCM and was the subject of my own dissertation research (Anderson 2003, 
2010, n.d.). It is uncertain when these sites emerged as regional centers, but some time between 
the late Middle Preclassic and early Late Preclassic, the sites of Komchen and Xtobo signi- 
ficantly expanded in size and gained notable influence within the region. All of the ballcourts in 
far northwest Yucatan—with the single exception of the ballcourt at Xtobo—are found at 
second-tier or even third-tier settlements. 

The site of Ulila is a typical ballcourt site with a chan acropolis and a handful of small 
platforms and structures (Figure 2.7). Sinantoh is another good example of this pattern (Figure 
2.8). Some ballcourt sites include larger structures, such as the site of Sinab, which has two 
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platforms over three meters tall, but such sites are in the minority. It is likely that in addition to 
the stone architecture currently visible, each of these sites contained multiple perishable 
structures. The presence of chan acropoli at many of the ballcourt sites and of large structures 
at Sinantoh implies that some high-status construction activity occurred within these 
communities. Nevertheless most of these sites represent small village settlements with minimal 
signs of sociopolitical stratification. Two atypical examples of ballcourt sites in the region are 
San Jeronimo 1 and Xtobo. San Jeronimo I is the smallest site recorded with a ballcourt, and 
contains few other structures (Figure 2.9). Due to its very small size, San Jeronimo I clearly 
belongs in the third tier of the regional settlement pattern. Xtobo, in contrast, is the largest 
settlement with a ballcourt. This site covers approximately one square kilometer and includes 
384 visible structures (Figure 2.10). Investigations at Xtobo identified signs of significant social 
stratification in the form of pyramids, a plaza, elite residential architecture, and foreign trade 
goods (Anderson 2010, n.d.). 


Figure 2.7. Ulila (CY-107), Yucatan. Drawing by Crorey Lawton and Edgar Medina. 
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Figure 2.8. Sinantoh (CY-58), Yucatan. Drawing by the author. 
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Figure 2.9. San Jeronimo I (CY-156), Yucatan. 
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Drawing by A. Torres and Crorey Lawton. 
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Figure 2.10. Simplified map of Xtobo (CY-166), Yucatan. 
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In summary, northwest Yucatan was home to a widespread regional ballcourt tradition 
during the Middle Preclassic period. Several of these sites continued to be occupied during the 
Late Preclassic period, but no ballcourts were found at Late Preclassic sites that lacked an 
earlier occupation. Even Komchen, the largest Late Preclassic settlement in the region, does not 
have a ballcourt. It seems likely that the ballcourt tradition waned in popularity by the Late 
Preclassic period, and might have been abandoned entirely by that time. During the Middle 
Preclassic, ballcourts were built at sites of all sizes, but they are most common at second-tier 
settlements that resemble small villages. It should be said that there is no direct evidence to 
prove that these ballcourts were used in actual ballgames, and if they were, it would have been 
necessary to import the rubber balls (Filoy Nadal 2001:Figure 8). The architectural traits of 
these structures, however, are clearly related to the ballcourts of later periods, and it is likely 
that that the activities carried out in association with them were also related to those activities 
carried out in later ballcourts. 


Evidence for the Middle Preclassic Ballgame beyond Northwest 
Yucatan 


Relatively few other examples of Middle Preclassic ballcourts are known in other parts of 
Mesoamerica, and they are quite rare outside the Maya area. Elsewhere in the Maya region, 
Middle Preclassic ballcourts have been reported at Tak'alik Ab'aj in southeastern Guatemala 
(Schieber de Lavarreda 1994), Nakbe in northern Guatemala, and Paso del Macho in the Puuc 
hills of Yucatan (Gallareta Negrón et al. 2005). Middle Preclassic ballcourts are also known in 
the Grijalva River Valley of Chiapas at Finca Acapulco, El Vergel, and San Mateo, and also at 
the site of La Libertad in southern Chiapas (Agrinier 1991). One more possible Middle 
Preclassic ballcourt has been described for Campanillo in western Mexico, but the dating of 
this structure is questionable (Weigand 1991). 

With the exception of Paso del Macho, which is similar in scale to the ballcourt sites 
documented by the PCM, all of these other examples are found at relatively prominent 
regional centers and therefore fit the traditional paradigm. In his study of ballcourts in 
southern Chiapas, however, Pierre Agrinier (1991: Table 10.6) lists an additional 28 sites in the 
Upper Grijalva River Valley with ballcourts that may date to the Middle Preclassic. These 
ballcourts were recorded during regional surveys and their specific dates of construction have 
not been ascertained (de Montmollin 1995; Lowe 1959; Rivero Torres 1990). They are found 
at relatively small settlements and, if they do date to the Middle Preclassic, they could 
represent another example of the pattern seen in northwest Yucatan. 

There are several other Middle Preclassic structures that have been proposed as ballcourts, 
but which are questionable examples for various reasons. Structures at the Olmec centers of 
San Lorenzo (Coe and Diehl 1980:29, 62) and La Venta (Wyshak et al. 1971) have been 
proposed as ballcourts, but they exhibit very few of Taladorie's ballcourt features. Ballcourts 
have also been proposed for the sites of Teopantecuanitlan (Martínez Donjuan 1995) and El 
Macayal (Ortiz and Del Carmen Rodríguez 1992; see also Hill and Clark 2001), but published 
data about these structures is too limited to assess their forms. And finally, excavations at the 
site of Chalcatzingo in Morelos, Mexico, encountered a portion of a structure that resembled a 
ballcourt, but too little of the structure was exposed to be certain (Grove and Cyphers Guillén 
1987:26). If these structures are ultimately demonstrated to be Middle Preclassic ballcourts, 
then they would significantly expand our knowledge of the distribution of the tradition. 
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Aside from ballcourts, there is limited additional evidence for a Middle Preclassic ballgame. 
To my knowledge, no examples of rubber dating to the Middle Preclassic have been docu- 
mented, and there are relatively few iconographic representations of ballgame activity that date 
to the period. The catalog published in conjunction with the Sport of Life and Death museum 
exhibit (Whittington 2001) includes several figurines that are listed as Middle Preclassic ball- 
players. Nonetheless, the provenience and dating of many of these examples are questionable. 
One example (Whittington 2001:154) is listed as from Chalcatzingo, but the artifact was not 
published in David C. Grove's (1984, 1987) monographs on the site. Grove (personal com- 
munication 2010) confirms that the figurine was not recovered by any excavation known to 
him. In addition, some of these figurines may not depict ballplayers. The jade figurine pictured 
in Plate 11 clearly depicts a human figure, but it does not exhibit traditional ballplayer attrib- 
utes. Instead it appears to have been included due to its unusual headdress. As mentioned 
above, Karl Taube (2004:15) has proposed that the figures on La Venta Stela 2 hold ballgame 
sticks. To reiterate, the distinction between a ballgame stick and other similar objects is difficult 
to demonstrate for this image. There are no other potential examples of Middle Preclassic 
ballgame iconography known to me. 

Even if we accept that these examples represent Middle Preclassic depictions of the 
ballgame, it is clear that such imagery was uncommon during this time period. This is particu- 
larly remarkable when we consider the otherwise prolific nature of Middle Preclassic artists 
(Lesure 2004). 


Evidence for an Early Preclassic Ballgame 


Multiple forms of evidence suggest the existence of the ballgame during the Early Preclassic 
period and, as during the Middle Preclassic period, it appears to have been widely dispersed 
throughout Mesoamerica. As mentioned above, the site of Paso de la Amada, Chiapas, includes 
an Early Preclassic ballcourt (Hill et al. 1998; Hill and Clark 2001). This is generally accepted 
as the oldest known ballcourt in Mesoamerica (Diehl 2004:135; Flannery and Marcus 2000:8; 
Taladoire 2001:107). To date, no other Early Preclassic ballcourts have been identified. 
Excavations in these structures revealed benches attached to the interior side of the lateral 
structures (Hill et al. 1998:84). Although there are no aprons connecting the benches to the 
lateral structures, the profile resembles that of a ballcourt (Hill and Clark 2001:Figure 5). 

In comparison to the later Middle Preclassic examples, the ballcourt at Paso de la Amada is 
unusually large. It is composed of two lateral structures that form a playing field approximately 
80 meters long and seven meters wide. The majority of the known Middle Preclassic ballcourts 
have lengths similar to those seen in northwest Yucatan (i.e., between 14 and 25 meters). The 
ballcourt at the site of Campanillo in West Mexico is an exception measuring about 40 meters 
long, yet still the Paso de la Amada ballcourt is twice that length. Construction of the Paso de 
la Amada ballcourt appears to have taken place between 1400 and 1250 B.C. (Hill et al. 1998: 
878), making it five to six hundred years older than the known Middle Preclassic ballcourts. If 
the ballgame and the construction of ballcourts were central to the emergence of government 
and complex cultural institutions in Mesoamerica, as argued by Hill and Clark (2001), there is 
a long gap without ballcourt construction that needs to be explained. 

Iconographic depictions of ballgame activity dating to the Early Preclassic are largely 
confined to portable figurines. The figurines are both more numerous and more reliably 
identified as related to the ballgame than their Middle Preclassic counterparts. One of the 
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better known examples is a group of ten ceramic figurines recovered from an early West 
Mexican shaft tomb at the site of El Opefio (Oliveros 1988). Several of the figurines are 
dressed in protective gear and molded into different athletic poses, while other figurines lack 
gear and are posed in reclining positions. It is thought that together the figurines would have 
been arranged to create a ballgame scene complete with players and spectators (Oliveros 
1988:192). Other examples of Early Preclassic ballplayer figurines have been reported from 
burials at the sites of Tlatilco and Tlapacoya in central Mexico (Bradley 2001). Some of these 
figurines are particularly clear examples depicting individuals both dressed as ballplayers and 
holding balls. In addition, ballplayer figurines have been reported from the site of San Lorenzo 
(Coe and Diehl 1980) in the Gulf coast region. Some Early Preclassic monumental sculptures 
may depict ballplayers, but the number of examples is limited and subject to some controversy. 
The most probable example is San Lorenzo Monument 34, which depicts a kneeling male 
figure wearing a wide belt reminiscent of later ballgame belts and yolks (Coe 1968:83). Some 
scholars still suggest that the Olmec colossal heads depict ballplayers (Clark 2007:30; Hill and 
Clark 2001:334), but most scholars no longer accept this interpretation (Diehl 2004:105; 
Taladoire 2001:107). 

Perhaps the most famous piece of evidence used to argue for the existence of an Early 
Preclassic ballgame are the rubber balls excavated from the anaerobic soils of El Manati, 
Veracruz (Ortíz Ceballos and Rodríguez 1999). A total of twelve rubber balls have been 
recovered from the site, although five of these were found by locals and thus lack a precise 
context. The balls range from eight to 20 centimeters in diameter and two are notably oblong. 
The presence of manufactured rubber balls clearly demonstrates the possibility of an Early 
Preclassic ballgame. Nevertheless, the fact that rubber was used as incense and in offerings 
should make us somewhat cautious in accepting this interpretation. 


Conclusions 


What do we know about the Mesoamerican ballgame in the Middle to Early Preclassic period? 
The evidence is widespread, but shows some distinct patterns. Almost all of the ballcourts 
known from these periods are found in the Maya region or the neighboring highlands near the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. These two regions also share additional architectural forms during the 
Preclassic period, most notably the “E-Groups” (Clark and Hansen 2001). If the Campanillo 
ballcourt in West Mexico does in fact date to the Middle Preclassic period, then it would 
appear that the ballcourt form was already known throughout Mesoamerica at this time, but 
for now it exists as a significant outlier to the distribution. In contrast to the ballcourts, all 
examples of ballplayer figurines from this period are found west of the Isthmus. Also, all 
examples of Early to Middle Preclassic monumental sculpture that have been associated with 
the ballgame are found at the Olmec centers of San Lorenzo and La Venta, but these examples 
are questionable. The rubber balls found at El Manati are the strongest evidence for a version 
of the ballgame in the Gulf coast region. 

The variability in the distribution of the evidence for an Early and Middle Preclassic 
ballgame may suggest variability in the ways in which the game was played and the role it held 
within local cultures. All too often we consider the ballgame to be a single entity, but evidence 
supports significant variation in practice. Eric Taladoire (2003) makes a strong argument for 
the existence of at least three versions of the ballgame during the prehispanic period. The 
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evidence presented here may imply that these variations in ballgame practice began as early as 
the Early Preclassic period. 

Returning to the initial premise of this chapter, we must ask if the evidence demonstrates 
that the Early and Middle Preclassic ballgame was an institution of symbolic power with 
restricted access, or if it was a tradition freely accessible to everyone within the society. The 
reality is likely too complex for this simple dichotomy; nonetheless, the evidence does suggest 
that in many cases the ballgame was not controlled by elites. If we include the recently 
discovered examples in northwest Yucatan, the majority of currently known Middle Preclassic 
ballcourts are found at relatively small sites lacking overt signs of sociopolitical stratification. 
Scholars have often thought of ballcourts as elite construction projects due to their large scale 
and central position at many later Classic sites, but the Middle Preclassic ballcourts are quite 
modest in scale. The ballcourts of northwest Yucatan are no larger than many of the habitation 
platforms found at the same sites, and if we expect platforms to be built by family groups, the 
same could be said of the ballcourts. Given the distribution of ballcourts at sites of all sizes in 
northwest Yucatan, it would seem that any community that wanted to build a ballcourt could 
do so. In this case, therefore, the ballgame cannot be said to be associated exclusively with 
institutionalized power or control, nor was it restricted to any single segment of society. 

There is, however, clear elite involvement in the ballgame during these early periods, even 
in northwest Yucatan. The ballcourt at Xtobo strongly suggests that the elites of an important 
regional center took part in the ballgame. The fine quality of Early Preclassic ballplayer 
figurines found elsewhere in Mesoamerica further suggests elite involvement in the tradition, 
but involvement does not have to be understood as influence or control. In Middle Preclassic 
northwest Yucatan, the ballgame was clearly a popular tradition. The widespread nature of the 
courts, and the presence of courts at small sites, suggest that everyone who could played the 
game. Throughout the history of the world, elites have often adopted the customs of the 
people they sought to control, not to take control of those customs, but rather to build a 
connection with the people. Early Mesoamerican elites may very well have adopted the 
ballgame for similar motives; not to create an elaborate ritual or political institution, but rather 
to curry favor by adopting a popular tradition. 
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Notes 


1. Two additional ballcourts were also found during the course of the PCM survey. One at the site 
of Tzikul (Site 123) was dated to the Early Classic period, and one at an unnamed site (Site 212) could 
not be dated. 

2. The Tipikal/Unto group is treated by some scholars as a single ceramic group, traditionally 
called the Tipikal group (Andrews 1988,1989; Smith 1971). Others separate Tipikal and Unto into two 
separate groups (e.g., Ball 1978:110, 1979). 
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The Architecture of Power and 
Sociopolitical Complexity in 
Northwestern Yucatan during 
the Preclassic Period 


Nancy Peniche May 


Abstract 


Recent archaeological explorations in the northern Maya lowlands demonstrate that social complexity 
emerged as early as the second half of the Middle Preclassic period. This has required us to discard 
models that consider the northern lowlands as a peripheral region where sociopolitical elaboration 
occurred at a later time and as the result of external influence. Current debate focuses on the nature and 
level of sociopolitical organization during the late Middle Preclassic, specifically whether northern 
polities should be considered as chiefdoms or as states. This chapter approaches the question by 
analyzing a specific public building, one that is considered as embodying and expressing asymmetrical 
social relations. 

Structure 1714 is located at Xaman Susula, a middle-rank site in the three-tiered settlement pattern 
hierarchy of northwestern Yucatan. The structure is the largest and most impressive one at the site. It is 
characterized by the presence of the earliest throne reported in the entire Maya lowlands. The analysis of 
Structure 1714, in conjunction with aspects of site planning and regional settlement pattern, indicate that 
Xaman Susula was organized at the level of chiefdom. Most importantly, it is argued that this society is 
best understood as an individualizing chiefdom that employed an exclusionary or network strategy of 
political integration. 


The Preclassic period is a time of great interest in the history of the northern Maya lowlands, 
as well as elsewhere in Mesoamerica, because it witnessed the emergence and consolidation of 
social and political complexity. Nonetheless, the scale and nature of organization during this 
period are still topics of debate. There are several means through which we can approach these 
subjects, among them the analysis of the architecture of power. Here I follow principles 
proposed by Moore (1996) in his study of the architecture of power in the Andes. As Moore 
(1996) points out, we can understand the political organization of an ancient society because 
architecture embodies and expresses asymmetrical social relations. This is because one expres- 
sion of power is the organization of the social effort needed to build this type of architecture. 
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As relations of power change, the architecture of power might change as well. Hence architec- 
ture of power is a useful tool in understanding the scale and nature of the political organization 
of ancient societies. 

Moore's discussion is relevant to the case of the northern Maya lowlands of southeastern 
Mexico. Recent explorations in this area have provided evidence that social and political 
complexity first appeared in the Puuc Region during the Middle Preclassic period (1000-400/300 
B.C.). Regional centers such as Poxila and Xocnaceh emerged during the late Middle Preclassic and 
were abandoned before the end of this period (Robles Castellanos and Ceballos Gallareta n.d.). At 
the end of the Middle Preclassic period, Xtobo emerged as the regional center of northwestern 
Yucatan, and its peak florescence might have occurred during the early Late Preclassic 
(Ceballos Gallareta and Robles Castellanos n.d.). Although we now know that complex polities 
existed in the northern lowlands in these early periods, the scale and nature of political 
organization are still topics of debate. Specifically, the debate among Maya archaeologists 
centers on the question of whether these precocious polities are best described as chiefdoms 
(Anderson 2005) or states (Robles Castellanos and Ceballos Gallareta n.d.). 

Explorations at the small site of Xaman Susula (Figure 1.1), outside of Merida, Yucatan, 
have provided information that may be useful in examining the models of political organiza- 
tion proposed for the transitional period between the Middle Preclassic and Late Preclassic. 
These excavations revealed an early Late Preclassic building, Structure 1714-Asub, whose 
unique architectural and functional features are helpful in resolving this debate. Through the 
analysis of Structure 1714-Asub, I propose that polities in the northwestern Maya lowlands 
were organized at the chiefdom level during the Middle Preclassic to Late Preclassic transition. 
Most importantly, I argue that this society was an individualizing chiefdom that employed an 
exclusionary or network strategy of political integration (Blanton et al. 1996; Renfrew 1974). 


The Architecture of Power and its Relation to Complexity 


Throughout the anthropological and archaeological literature, architecture or *built forms" 
have been used as a means to study several aspects of ancient societies (Kolb 1994; Lawrence 
and Low 1990). Such studies are based on the principle that man-made constructions, as part 
of the built environment, can reflect a variety of cultural behaviors. Current approaches con- 
sider that architecture also has an active part in this relation because built forms also shape 
cultural behavior (Lawrence and Low 1990; Moore 1996). That is, the relation between 
architecture and human behavior is interactive. 

Among the multiple aspects of ancient societies that we can reach through the study of 
structures, I am interested in the ways that architecture reproduces the development of 
different forms of social organization, particularly social relations associated with power. This 
research is based on the idea that built forms and the meanings associated with them are 
manipulated by elites to communicate values in relation to social and political change 
(Lawrence and Low 1990:469; see also Kolb 1994). Both public and residential structures are 
useful in the study of sociopolitical organization, although information about the nature of 
relations of power that we can obtain differs according to the type of architecture. 

Residences are ideal symbols of status and power. Because of this, residential structures may 
serve as evidence of asymmetrical social relations because they represent the social status of 
their individual occupants. Furthermore, residences collectively express the social structure of 
the community of which they are part and change in recognizable ways as society changes 
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(Cliff 1988, after Watson 1994:136). Residences as architecture of power include chiefs? 
houses in chiefdom-level societies and palaces in state-level societies. In the latter case, we must 
remember that palaces combine both residential and public functions. They exist, therefore, 
between private and public architecture. 

Like residences, the architecture and spatial arrangement of structures that had specialized, 
non-domestic functions (or *public buildings") can also provide specific information about the 
nature of the community of which they are part (see Blanton et al. 1996; Renfrew 1974). T 
follow the principle that attributes of public buildings change in recognizable ways as society 
changes (Kolb 1994; Watson 1994). Such change in public buildings could be a response 
related to the set of activities performed in the public buildings. Moore (1996) argues that 
public buildings provide evidence of different public orders. This is because the different social 
entities representing different levels of social complexity vary in relation to their reliance on 
consent and coercion, which are the twin foundations of power. Additionally, if one expression 
of power is the direction of social effort, public constructions may reflect the exercise of power 
in concrete form (Moore 1996). 

Public buildings are defined as structures that had specialized, non-domestic functions. The 
identification of public buildings therefore requires a clear understanding of what constitutes 
domestic activities, which may vary considerably over time and among different societies. In 
Mesoamerica, Marcus and Flannery (1996:91) have proposed some attributes that can help 
identify public buildings. According to them, public buildings are usually built on the highest 
places and subfloor dedicatory offerings are a common feature. Marcus and Flannery (1996) 
have also pointed out that it is not unusual for these kinds of structures to be rebuilt several 
times in the same place. These criteria are also some of the formal attributes that have been 
proposed to identify buildings with some type of ceremonial or ritual function (Brown and 
Sheets 2000; Lesure 1999), reflecting the problem that for Mesoamerica, “public building” 
is often used as a synonym for “ceremonial” or “ritual structure.” Yet the range of public 
activities performed in ancient Mesoamerica includes more than ceremonies and ritual 
activities. 

For this reason, we should expect to find a variety of public buildings at Mesoamerican 
sites. Moreover, the architectural attributes of these buildings should vary according to their 
function. In order to identify public buildings correctly it is important to know the variety of 
activities that may have been performed in them. This identification is crucial when studying 
complexity because some types of buildings are diagnostic of specific social structures. The goal 
of the following sections is to present the characteristics of those buildings that provide 
evidence regarding political structure. Because I argue that particular traits of architecture of 
power depend on the characteristics of a given society, I focus my discussion on the Maya area 
and Mesoamerica. 

As a cautionary note, it is important to remember that the argument that *form follows 
function" can be circular and cause us to lose sight of the diverse roles that a structure might 
play within various contexts. Nonetheless, I think that architectural features do suggest the 
range of functions that a structure could have performed. In order to confirm any hypothesis 
regarding the activities conducted in or near a structure, it is of course necessary to analyze 
artifacts associated with that structure. 
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Architecture of Power in State-Level Societies: Palaces as Elite Residences and Public 
Spaces 

The term “palace” is often poorly defined in archaeological literature about the Maya. The 
attributes that define palaces have not been clearly identified because formal and functional 
characteristics are often both described together. The term “palace” must be functional and not 
related to the particular architectural characteristics of structures (Ball and Taschek 2001:165). 
I consider the best definition of palace to be that of Webster and Inomata: 


Palaces are the residences of individuals of wealth or high social rank, along with their families 
and retinues, and they include facilities appropriate to the ritual, political, recreational, and 
economic functions of elite households and individuals as foci of social power (Webster and 
Inomata 2004:149). 


From Webster and Inomata, we see that a palace must consist of two main parts—a private 
residence and a public place—both of which are essential. Palaces are also always related to 
elite activities and are an essential trait of complex stratified societies (Christie 2006:3; 
Flannery 1998:21). According to Flannery (1998:21), the reason for this is that only state-level 
societies were able to organize labor to build these kinds of structures, a point I return to 
below. Furthermore, palaces may be possessed not only by the ruler, but also by other nobles. 
This is because despite a tendency toward centralization in archaic states, significant 
administrative and judiciary functions are carried out by elites other than the ruler (Inomata 
and Houston 2001:13). 

Despite the fact that palaces can have a great variety of architectural manifestations, certain 
features consistently appear in all palaces that correspond to their particular functions. In the 
Maya area, private and public spaces are usually separated although not always in a sharp 
manner. Therefore, palaces tend to be multi-room buildings, each room having a specific 
residential or public function. As residences of the highest authorities of a state-level society, 
palaces should have evidence of domestic life. Consequently we should be able to identify 
spaces where domestic activities, such as food production, eating, and craft or artistic 
production, were carried out. Metates, fire hearths, and food refuse are good indicators of 
domestic spaces. Craft production facilities also may be present. Additionally, features such as 
burials of individuals of all ages and sexes, caches, private shrines, and long sleeping benches 
may indicate permanent residence (Harrison and Andrews 2004:114; Webster 2001:154). 

Because palaces fulfilled administrative, judicial, ceremonial, diplomatic, and other public 
functions, they include facilities and features designed for political, economic, and ritual use. In 
that sense, the architecture of palaces should reflect, to a greater or lesser degree, activities 
including: feasts, alliance formation, rituals witnessed by visitors and locals, elite ancestor 
worship, conjuring, visions, the presentation of captives, formal audiences, witnessing of 
processions, the creation of status-reinforcing social distance for the royal household and court, 
and the claiming of access to or control of special resources or activities (Demarest 2006:119- 
120). 

In the Maya area, open spaces such as courtyards and plazas have been identified as palace 
features associated with public or semipublic rituals and exchanges (Pillsbury and Evans 
1998:2). Another architectural feature that has been used to identify political, ritual, and 
economic administration is a particular kind of bench labeled as a “throne.” A bench can be 
designated as a throne when it is built in the main chamber of a building in front of the central 
access door to the edifice and placed against the back wall of the room (Valdés 2001:150). 
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Rulers or other high officials sat on this particular kind of bench in order to fulfill the political, 
economic, and ritual administration of the court (Harrison 2003:113). In fact, based on the 
representations on polychrome vessels from the Late Classic period, we can affirm that 
structures with thrones were the scenes of many different activities. In structures of this type, 
lords presided over visiting delegations, presentations of tribute or gifts, and public or semi- 
public ritual performances such as divination rituals and the displays of prisoners (Harrison 
2003:113; Reents-Budet 2001:203). Nonetheless, the main function of thrones and throne 
rooms was to serve as the literal and symbolic seat of political power. House E in the palace at 
Palenque is one of many examples of such a throne room. 

Thrones are usually found in rooms in larger buildings that served multiple public and 
private functions, which allows them to be labeled as palaces. Throne rooms are usually located 
in the center of such architectural complexes. Throne rooms have also been called “scenic 
palaces” or “presentation palaces” (Valdés 2001:151), because they have wide central 
doorways that open toward a courtyard or plaza. Sometimes sacbes or causeways are associated 
with scenic palaces (Valdés 2001:151). Palaces 32 and 33 of Tamarindito Group B and 
structures M7-22 and M7-32 at the Palace Group of Aguateca are examples of this kind of 
structure. These buildings have been interpreted as being non-residential because their doors 
are too wide to allow privacy within the structure (Valdés 2001:151; see also Valdés 1997). 
Lords seated on these thrones would have observed what was happening outside, and people 
congregated outside would have witnessed events inside the room. 

Harrison (2001) proposed the term “throne structure,” an architectural type that includes 
separate single-room buildings with thrones. These buildings are adjoined to residential 
buildings (i.e., Structure 5D-59 at Tikal; see Harrison 2001:91) or special-function structures 
(Structure 5D-123 at Tikal; see Harrison 2001:92). Their main characteristic is that access to 
throne structures is limited and restricted. The construction of separate and multiple throne 
structures implies that palace functions were spread over different buildings and were not 
centralized in a single structure or complex. Throne structures might have been associated with 
other kinds of events that did not require the presence of a large number of people, such as 
certain rituals, political meetings, or less formal events (Valdés 2001:156; see Harrison 2001). 
Whatever their functions were, throne structures were strictly public buildings and because of 
that they cannot on their own be categorized as palaces. 

It is important to mention that there are some thrones that were built outside of buildings. 
Some were attached to an exterior wall, such as Structure M7-32 at Aguateca (Valdés 
2001:156). Other thrones were built on low platforms without evidence of walls or con- 
structions around them (see Chapter 9 for a discussion of outside thrones at Uxmal). These 
probably were once covered with a roof made of perishable materials or a canopy of cotton. 
An example of this latter style is the throne found in the Lost World Group at Tikal (Valdés 
2001:154). It is difficult to infer whether such outside thrones had the same function as the 
thrones found inside structures, or if they fulfilled very special functions. A polychrome vase 
discovered in the Lost World Group is important to this question. This vessel depicts a jaguar 
cub being offered to the Tikal ruler seated on an outside throne (Valdés 2001:156). From this, 
it might be inferred that thrones on platforms could have had an administrative function. In 
fact, Demarest et al. (2003) think that these outside thrones functioned in the same manner as 
“presentation palaces.” 
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Architecture of Power in Chiefdom-Level Societies: Chiefly Residences and Public 
Buildings 

In the archaeological literature on Mesoamerica there is a great discrepancy in the attention 
paid to the palaces of states versus the architecture of chiefdom-level societies. Because of this, 
the attributes that define the architecture of chiefdoms—especially the architecture of power, 
meaning chiefly houses and public buildings—are not very well established. Nonetheless, it is 
possible to identify some of the key attributes of chiefdom-level architecture through a review 
of the anthropological and archaeological literature. 

First of all, the main trait that characterizes chiefdoms, architecturally speaking, is the fact 
that there is a marked separation between private or domestic spaces and public spaces. That is 
to say, no structure combines both private and public functions. Thus, in contrast to the state 
societies where palaces were built as both private residences and public spaces, chiefdoms lack 
structures that exhibit this kind of dual functionality. The reason for the lack of integration of 
public and private spaces into a single building complex could be related to the nature of 
political organization. Chiefs do not have enough power to centralize all functions into a single 
space (Flannery 1998). Strategies of control or integration may also serve to segregate space. 
For example, in some chiefly societies, chiefs attain and maintain their power through control 
of ritual. They might be more interested in investing labor in public buildings than in their 
houses. Whatever the explanation is, the fact is that chiefdom societies lack palaces. Instead, 
they have public buildings and separate private residences where commoners and chiefs live. 
Two important questions are: (1) How can we differentiate between the houses of elites and 
commoners in a chiefdom?; and (2) What are the defining characteristics of a public building in 
a chiefdom-level society? 

Flannery (1998:21) has argued that in chiefdom-level societies it is not possible to 
distinguish between elite and commoner houses because chiefs do not have enough power to 
organize labor to build their residences. For this reason, elite and non-elite houses have the 
same characteristics. In contrast, Blake (1991:28) has stated that many documented examples 
of chiefdoms demonstrate that the dwellings of chief are usually more sumptuous than the 
residences of commoners. A cross-cultural ethnographic and ethnohistorical study of 51 
prestate societies in the Americas carried out by Feinman and Neitzel (1984) supports Blake. 
According to this research, chiefly houses can be recognized based on size, form (decoration, 
construction materials, and style), location, and interior furniture (Feinman and Neitzel 
1984:57). Feinman and Neitzel (1984) note great variation in the residential architecture of 
leaders, from Carib chiefs whose houses were only slightly larger than those of commoners, to 
the enormous and elaborately ornamented houses built on high mounds that belonged to 
Natchez leaders. I argue that three variables—size, form, and location of chiefly houses— 
depended on the specific nature of the chiefdoms. 

It is well known that chiefdoms are not a monolithic category (e.g., Feinman and Neitzel 
1984; Flannery 19992). The concept of “chiefdom” has been used to describe a wide range of 
societies that share the notion of inherited social differentiation. There are, therefore, a wide 
variety of kinds of chiefdoms. Flannery (1999), for example, distinguishes between Meso- 
american and Near East chiefdoms based on the manner used by elites to express rank and 
status. In Mesoamerica, chiefs depended on the “flamboyant use of sumptuary goods and their 
use of chiefly warfare to create multivillage polities" (Flannery 1999:44). In contrast, in the 
Near East, leaders relied more on face-to face alliance building with competitors, and on 
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religious purity, piety, and knowledge. In chiefdoms in the Near East, competition was always 
present (Flannery 1999:44). 

These data support Renfrew's (1974) assertion that some chiefdoms are individualizing and 
some are group-oriented. Both types of chiefdoms are relatively similar in overall sociopolitical 
complexity, but are organized in markedly different ways. In this sense, Renfrew's (1974) 
model is analogous to the dual-processual model of political integration proposed by Blanton 
et al. (1996; see also Feinman 2001). According to Blanton et al. (1996), political actors make 
use of different strategies that can be understood in terms of two strategies of power (exclu- 
sionary and corporate) and two sources of that power (objective and symbolic). These 
organizational modes are not exclusive to state-level and chiefdom-level societies. 

Individualizing chiefdoms. Individualizing chiefdoms use an exclusionary or network 
strategy in which specific actors work to develop a political system built around their monopo- 
listic control of objective sources of power. These include wealth and factors related to produc- 
tion (Blanton et al. 1996). Political actors in individualizing chiefdoms forge connections with 
their counterparts in other autonomous polities, and engage in the trade of prestige goods, war, 
and strategic marriages (Blanton et al. 1996). In this type of chiefdom there is a great emphasis 
on the individual, and differences in rank and privilege can be great. This may be manifest in 
the use of sumptuary or luxury goods, special housing, and the construction of elaborate burial 
monuments (Feinman 2001:160; Renfrew 1974). Most importantly, we should find a marked 
differentiation among elite and non-elite houses. Chiefly houses are larger and different in 
form (material of construction, style, ornamentation, or shape of the building) than the houses 
lived in by commoners. Moreover, they are few in number compared to commoner houses 
(Blake et al. 2006:194). Such houses also may be located near public buildings, but communal 
ritual and public constructions are generally not as important as chiefly houses (Renfrew 1974). 

Group-oriented chiefdoms. In contrast to individualized chiefdoms, group-oriented 
chiefdoms rely on corporate strategies of political integration. Group definition is important 
because power is shared across different sectors of society. The distribution of power is 
structured, determined, legitimated, and controlled (Blanton et al. 1996). Elite residences and 
burials are not very different from the rest of the population because these polities deempha- 
size differences in access to personal wealth (Feinman 1991). That is, individuals are anony- 
mous in the archaeological record (Feinman 2001). This means that all the houses—even the 
houses of chiefs—have the same basic form, although there may be some differences in size. 
Chiefly houses may also be identified by their locations, often near public buildings. Instead of 
individual wealth and power, communal activities and group rituals are of great importance to 
chiefdoms of this kind. As a result, collective labor is used to build monumental public 
architecture dedicated to communal ritual and other activities rather than chiefly houses 
(Feinman 2001; Renfrew 1974). 

Feinman (2001) argues that both corporate and exclusionary strategies may be used within 
the same polity. Thus, chiefdoms should exhibit continuous variation along a dimension of 
corporate/exclusionary political strategies. Such variation may be seen cross-culturally or 
within a single region over time. 

Residences and public buildings. Excavations of elite residences, whether in individualizing 
or group-oriented societies, should provide evidence of the same range of household activities 
practiced in lower-status houses. This means we should be able to demonstrate that such 
buildings were residences where men, women, and children conducted domestic activities. In 
contrast, excavations of public buildings should provide evidence of specialized activities that 
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were not conducted in houses. Marcus and Flannery (1996:91) have proposed attributes that 
can help to identify public buildings in Mesoamerica. Public buildings are usually built on the 
highest sites in a community. Subfloor dedicatory offerings are common. Additionally, public 
buildings were often rebuilt several times in the same place and with the same orientation. 
Nonetheless, the main architectural characteristics of a public building depend on its specific 
functions (Blake 1991:30). These, in turn, are related to the activities performed in the 
structure by chiefs and other elites. 

According to Feinman and Neitzel (1984:50), the leaders of pre-state societies carried out a 
variety of functions that can be classified as related to redistribution (collecting, storing, and 
allocating tribute and other goods, as well as organizing feasts), ideology (sponsoring cere- 
monies and guarding public morality), administration (leading public meetings, appointing 
officials, and supervising community tasks), judicial functions (resolving disputes, punishing 
offenders), subsistence, inter-village activities (controlling trade, declaring war, building alli- 
ances, and hosting guests), and the storage of information (maintaining territorial boundaries 
and genealogical histories). Some of these activities could have been performed in public 
structures and open spaces (Blake et al. 2006:193). In Mesoamerica, temples, men's houses, 
ballcourts, and dance platforms are among the public buildings identified for chiefdoms, 
although none of these are uniquely associated with this level of social complexity. 

Men's houses. Communal men's houses were built by cooperative groups for religious 
rituals, periodic feasting, and large public gatherings. According to Blake (1991), men's houses 
tend to be larger than average residences because they must accommodate large numbers of 
people. They may not differ structurally from ordinary residences. The activities—all male- 
focused—that are conducted in a men's house differ considerably from those carried out in 
residences. Although men's houses are found in chiefdom-level societies, they are considered 
the remnants of a previous stage of sociopolitical complexity. In fact, communal men's houses 
are typical of segmentary societies (Blake 1991; Flannery and Marcus 2005). That is, they 
began as public buildings in egalitarian societies that were led by adult men who passed 
through multiple rituals on their way to achieving high status (Flannery and Marcus 2005). 

Temples. According to Flannery and Marcus (2005), the first temples built in the Valley of 
Oaxaca appeared as political complexity coalesced. Specifically, Flannery and Marcus (2005) 
associate the construction of temples with the emergence of complex chiefdoms. Architectural 
attributes of temples may vary according to region or site. Mesoamerican archaeologists have 
developed formal criteria for recognizing temples and other ceremonial buildings in the 
archaeological record (Becker 1971; Brown and Sheets 2000; Leventhal 1983; Marcus 1978; 
Marcus and Flannery 1996). Ceremonial buildings have a special location—for the Classic 
Maya, they were often positioned on the eastern side of the plaza or located at the highest 
point at a site (Becker 1971; Brown and Sheets 2000). They also have a formalized building 
plan, which consists of an open antechamber with restricted access to the innermost rooms 
(Marcus 1978). Ceremonial structures also tend to be rebuilt several times in the same place 
following the same orientation (Marcus and Flannery 1996). Additionally, ceremonial 
buildings tend to be built on higher platforms with less usable surface area than those that 
support domestic structures (Becker 1971). Ceremonial structures are also characterized by 
increasing floor elevations, that is, the height of the floor tends to increase as one proceeds 
from the antechamber deeper inside the structure (Marcus 1978). In some cases, an elaborate 
construction technique can be used for inferring ritual function (Leventhal 1983). As a final 
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point, ceremonial buildings are frequently characterized by the presence of subfloor caches and 
burials (Marcus and Flannery 1996). 

Ballcourts and performance structures. Mesoamerican, and particularly Maya sites often 
have other, special types of religious and ceremonial buildings. The ballgame was part of a 
complex political, ritual, and perhaps economic system. The meaning, importance, morphol- 
ogy, and iconography of the ballcourt varied across space and time. Nonetheless, ballcourts all 
share certain characteristics related to the techniques of the game (see Taladoire 2000:23-24). 
All ballcourts contain two long, parallel, and narrow range structures separated by a long, 
narrow flat space (see Chapter 2). Each range structure is composed of a sloping wall topped 
by a vertical body. The sloping walls, which face each other between the two range structures, 
end either directly on the court or on a low bench (Taladoire 2000:24). Performance structures 
are another specialized kind of ceremonial building. These platforms are round or keyhole in 
shape, and found mainly in Belize (Aimers et al. 2000; Hendon 1999, 2000). Hendon (1999, 
2000) points out that these keyhole-shaped structures are usually associated with domestic 
areas and argues that the ceremonial activity conducted on the platforms was usually con- 
ducted by emerging elite who were vying for power. It is possible that dances were performed 
on them. 

Two points to consider are that the architecture of chiefdoms must contain at least some 
public buildings, and there should be at least some differentiation between elite and commoner 
houses. But we cannot infer the presence of chiefdom-level sociopolitical organization solely 
from the presence of public buildings, because such structures were also built by both egalitar- 
ian and state-level societies. Nonetheless, the public buildings of chiefdoms are often more 
elaborate than those of egalitarian societies, and some have more specialized functions. 

Architectural features alone are often insufficient for supporting the hypothesis that a 
particular society was organized as a chiefdom. We also must consider regional settlement 
patterns. Simple chiefdoms have two levels of settlement, consisting of the village of the chief 
and other, smaller settlements. Complex chiefdoms exhibit three levels of settlement hierarchy, 
implying two levels in the decision-making hierarchy. In the case of state-level societies, public 
buildings may be more specialized and more elaborate than those of chiefdom-level societies. 
Moreover, they are often associated with palaces. Finally, states have settlement hierarchies 
with at least four levels (Earle 2002:54; see Wright 1984). 

In summary, architecture of power is used as a means to express asymmetrical social 
relations. As the nature of power changes, the characteristics of such architecture change. 
Through the study of architecture of power, we can obtain information about political 
complexity (see Feinman 1991). The study of architecture of power holds great potential for 
understanding political complexity in northwestern Yucatan during the Middle Preclassic to 
Late Preclassic transition. Some archaeologists (Anderson 2005; Gallareta Negrón et al. 2005) 
have argued that data from several sites suggest that the polity centered at Xtobo was organ- 
ized as a chiefdom. In contrast, other scholars argue that Xtobo was the capital of a coercive 
and centralized archaic state (Robles Castellanos and Ceballos Gallareta n.d.). 

Explorations of Xaman Susula, a small site near Merida, Yucatan, have provided data that 
are useful for examining political organization. During explorations of this site, we excavated a 
peculiar building, Structure 1714 A-sub, whose unique architectural and functional charac- 
teristics allow us to classify it as a public building. This structure is ideal for testing models of 
political organization proposed for the Middle Preclassic to Late Preclassic transition in 
northwestern Yucatan. 
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Xaman Susula 


The archaeological site of Xaman Susula is located west of Merida, Yucatan, in an area known 
as Ciudad Caucel. Occupation of the site began during the late Middle Preclassic period (ca. 
800-400/300 B.C.), reached its peak during the early Late Preclassic (ca. 400/300 B.C.-A.D. 
250) and continued into the Early Classic period (A.D. 250-550) when the site was almost 
completely abandoned. There is also evidence of a limited reoccupation during the Late and 
Terminal Classic period (A.D. 550-1050). Uriarte Torres (2007) states that today the entire 
site is six hectares in area and consists of 105 structures. Nonetheless, Xaman Susula once 
could have been larger because a modern limestone quarry, which might have destroyed many 


structures, is located immediately south of the architectural site core. 
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Figure 3.1. Architectural core of Xaman Susula. 
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Based on the architectural features and extent of the site core, as well as the regional settle- 
ment pattern, it is likely that Xaman Susula was a second-rank site in a three-tiered settlement 
hierarchy (Anderson 2005). It possibly functioned as an administrative center for the surround- 
ing villages during the early Late Preclassic (Uriarte Torres 2007). Xaman Susula may have been 
under the power of Xtobo, the largest regional center of northwestern Yucatan at this time. 

The architectural arrangement of Xaman Susula during the early Late Preclassic was very 
special and it represents a unique case in northwestern Yucatan (Figure 3.1). The public area of 
Xaman Susula consisted of the Chikin Plaza to the west and the Lak'in Plaza to the east. 
During this time, the Chikin Plaza consisted solely of the basal platform supporting Structure 
1714-Asub, a room holding a throne-like bench. The Lak'in Plaza underwent a series of 
construction phases. In its first manifestation, the Lak'in Plaza contained a T-shaped platform 
(Structure 1732) that defined the western edge of the plaza, and also a basal platform with a 
superstructure (Structure 1733) to the east. In later consecutive construction phases, the 
ancient inhabitants of Xaman Susula built: (1) a rectangular platform (Structure 3530); (2) a 
small circular foundation (3529) and a rectangular platform with inside corners (Structure 
3531); (3) a circular structure (Structure 3532); and (4) the second architectural phase of 
Structure 1732. Structure 1729-Sub, a key-hole shape structure, was also part of the architec- 
tural core. A 74-meter long and 7.5-meter wide sacbe was built to join the two plazas and 
integrate the architectural core. Importantly, the sacbe, the throne of Structure 1714-Asub, and 
Structure 3532 of the Lak'in Plaza are aligned with each other. The sacbe also functioned to 
separate public and domestic areas. Structures 1736 and 1738 are located south of the sacbe 
and were built during this same period. Structure 1738 had a domestic function. It is possible 
that Structures 1737 and 1734 also date to the beginning of the Late Preclassic, but these 
structures have not yet been explored. More domestic platforms are located north of the 
architectural core. 


Structure |714-Asub 

Excavations conducted during 2006 and 2008 revealed that Structure 1714 was built in at least 
five major stages, with several additional and minor construction episodes (Peniche 2010; 
Peniche and Rodríguez n.d.). During the late Middle Preclassic period, the structure consisted 
of two independent units, a basal platform that first supported two (and then later three) 
eastern structures, as well as a possible altar to the west (construction Stages I-III). At the 
beginning of the Late Preclassic period, these were integrated into a single basal platform 
supporting a room with a throne-like bench (Stage IV). During the Early Classic, the structure 
underwent another major modification whose characteristics are not clear because of looting 
(Stage V). 

The Stage IV platform is rectangular, has rounded corners, and was covered with stucco. It 
is 28 meters long, 23.5 meters wide, and stands 20 to 100 cm above the irregular ground. 
Access to the top of the platform was not restricted. The basal platform supports a building, 
Structure 1714-Asub, which stands in the middle of the platform (Figure 3.2). 

Structure 1714-Asub consists of a room with a door on the east side. The interior space is 
only 6.8 meters by 1.8 meters. The interior walls, as well as the exterior eastern wall, were 
built with shaped stones. The most interesting aspect of the construction is that the interior 
walls of Structure 1714-Asub were built in the shape of a talud of stepped blocks. Seven 
postholes imply that beams supported a perishable roof. The floor and interior surface of the 
room were plastered. There are no indications of other decorative features. 
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Figure 3.3. Structure 1714-Asub, viewed from the south. 
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The most interesting architectural feature of Structure 1714-Asub is a well-preserved stucco 
bench (Figure 3.3). The bench is rectangular in shape with rounded corners and measures 1.7 
meters long by 1.1 meters wide by 24 centimeters high. It is located in the center of the room 
and faces the door. Because of its characteristics, I consider it to be a throne (see Valdés 2001). 
Other Late Preclassic Maya thrones have been reported at Kaminaljuyu and Abaj Takalik. In 
the Maya lowlands, thrones were built in the latter half of the Early Classic period at Uaxactun 
(Valdés 2001:153). The throne of Xaman Susula, which dates to the beginning of the Late 
Preclassic period, is the oldest known example in Yucatan and perhaps all of the Maya 
lowlands. 

Structure 1714-Asub underwent three minor remodeling phases. The first consisted of the 
construction of fours stone alignments on the platform outside Structure 1714-Asub. The 
function of these alignments is unclear. During the second phase of remodeling, an exterior 
bench was attached to the eastern wall of Structure 1714-Asub. Somewhat later, the northern 
and southern walls of Structure 1714-Asub were modified. 

At some point during the Late Preclassic period, Structure 1714-Asub was burned. We 
found burned gray soil on the stucco floor, as well as wood charcoal. Elsewhere on the 
platform, but outside of the room, we also found burned gray soil. Stones dating to the third 
remodeling phase are discolored by heat, implying that the fire took place after these 
modifications were made. The back or western wall and the stepped tiers associated with the 
throne were completely dismantled after the fire. The interior of the room was filled with 
stones and the entrance was completely blocked off. We recovered large ceramic sherds from 
the floor as well as two “plaster smoothers" with traces of cinnabar from the top of the throne. 
All this evidence suggests that Structure 1714-Asub may have been ritually terminated. I argue 
that this event was probably linked to the fall of Xtobo and concomitant changes in political 
power that occurred in the middle of the Late Preclassic period. 


Artifacts Recovered from Structure 1714-Asub 

During excavation of Structure 1714-Asub, we recovered pottery belonging to the Early 
Nabanche complex (Saban, Chunhinta, Joventud, Dzudzuquil, Tipikal, and Tamanche groups) 
as well as limited quantities of pottery assigned to the Xanaba ceramic group. Ceballos 
Gallareta and Robles Castellanos (n.d.) argue that production of Xanaba group ceramics began 
at the end of the Middle Preclassic period and became widespread during the Late Nabanche 
phase. A single radiocarbon date (INAH-XA, no laboratory number) of 2,202 + 20 years B.P. 
(two sigma) was determined from charcoal recovered from on top of the stucco floor of the 
room (Ceballos Gallareta and Robles Castellanos n.d.). This is equivalent to a calibrated date of 
362. (269, 265) 201 B.C. The charcoal is interpreted as coming from a wooden post that 
supported the roof (Peniche May et al. 2009). Based on the low percentage of Xanaba ceramics 
along with the calibrated radiocarbon date, we date the construction of Structure 1714-Asub to 
the transition between the Middle and Late Preclassic periods. 

An offering was found beneath the floor of the basal platform, deposited during the 
construction of Structure 1714-Asub and covering an earlier feature. The offering was placed 
beneath where the access to Structure 1714-Asub would be built. It consists of the body of an 
olla assigned to the Saban ceramic group and the neck of another olla belonging to the 
Joventud ceramic group. These pieces were found articulated together as if they were the same 
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vessel. Another possible offering, a fragment of a grinding stone, was encountered in the fill of 
the northeast wall of Structure 1714-Asub. 

Small celts made of a green igneous stone were recovered from the fill of Structure 1714- 
Asub. Similar artifacts have been found at the Middle Preclassic sites of Poxila and Xocnaceh. 
At Ciudad Caucel, celts of green igneous stone were unearthed in special structures, such as the 
Xanila ballcourt, where five celts were found in the ballcourt marker as an offering. We do not 
know where the material used to make these celts comes from, but they were obtained through 
interregional exchange (Figure 3.4). 

Other lithic artifacts made of chert and obsidian were recovered during the excavation. 
These include 84 chert artifacts, 72 of which were chunks. Other chert artifacts include six 
percussion flakes, two thinning flakes, a macroblade fragment, a bifacial point, and a unifacial 
scraper. Five prismatic blades made of obsidian were also recovered. 
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Figure 3.4. Celts made of green igneous stone recovered from Structure 1714-Asub. 


Discussion 


How was the early Late Preclassic polity—of which Xaman Susula was a part—organized? 
Structure 1714-Asub provides important clues. Given the architectural features of this 
structure, the arrangement and kinds of buildings at Xaman Susula, and the larger regional 
settlement pattern, I propose two hypotheses. 

The first hypothesis is based on the fact that, superficially, the architectural and spatial 
characteristics of Structure 1714-Asub are similar to Classic period palaces such as Palaces 32. 
and 33 of Group B, Tamarindito (Valdés 1997) and structures M7-22 and M7-32 of the Palace 
Group of Aguateca (Inomata 1997). The throne in Structure 1714-Asub is located on the 
center line of the structure, is clearly visible from the large open space outside the door, and is 
aligned with and located at the end of an important sacbe. As stated above, throughout the 
archaeological literature, palaces are considered one indicator of state-level social organization. 
But if Structure 1714-Asub was a palace structure, we should also be able to identify spaces 
dedicated to domestic activities as well as public facilities related to political, economic, and 
ritual activities. We should expect to find domestic features along with public open spaces and 
a room with a throne. 
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The data do not support the hypothesis that Structure 1714-Asub was a palace. This is 
because there is no evidence that it served as a residence. No residential features such as 
sleeping benches, hearths, grinding stones, or craft-production facilities were found during 
excavation. In fact, there are no signs of activities related to the production or consumption of 
food, the main indicators of domestic space. Moreover, the interior space of the structure is 
insufficient. The area of Structure 1714-Asub is just 12.2 square meters. If we subtract the area 
of the bench, the area is only 10.4 square meters. Maya archaeologists consider that buildings 
with a residential function should have an area of at least 20 square meters (Manzanilla 1986). 
If Structure 1714-Asub did not serve any residential function, then we should not call it a 
palace. 

Following Marcus and Flannery (1996), the evidence from Structure 1714-Asub does affirm 
that it was a public building. Structure 1714-Asub is located at the highest point within the site, 
a typical setting for important public buildings. From this spot it is possible to observe the 
entire architectural core and the residential platforms located near the core, and also to be seen 
by people in these areas. The presence of an offering beneath the floor of the throne room and 
a series of rebuilding episodes are characteristics associated with public buildings rather than 
with residences in early Mesoamerica. Finally, the fact that Structure 1714-Asub experienced a 
fire supports the hypothesis that it was a public building that was intentionally destroyed and 
terminated. 

The identification of Structure 1714-Asub as a public building but not as a residence implies 
that it was neither a “scenic palace” nor a “presentation palace” (Valdés 2001). Structure 1714- 
Asub consists of one single room and is not part of a multi-room structure, which is one of the 
characteristics of the “presentation palaces.” Even though it has a throne, Structure 1714-Asub 
also cannot be categorized as a “throne structure” because it is neither adjoined to any 
domestic building nor does it have a restricted access as such buildings have at Tikal (Harrison 
2001). 

Although Structure 1714-Asub cannot be classified as a palace or throne structure— 
architectural types that are associated with state-level complexity—its throne and associated 
open space, as well as the way in which it is related to the sacbe and other structures at the site, 
all suggest that its function may have been somewhat similar to that of “scenic palaces,” even 
though it cannot strictly be classified as such (Peniche May et al. 2009). Based on this, T 
propose that Structure 1714-Asub provided a public space where administrative, judicial, ritual, 
or inter-village activities took place. 

My second hypothesis is that Structure 1714-Asub was a public structure—one not yet 
identified elsewhere in Mesoamerica—belonging to a chiefdom-level society. It is important to 
stress that Xaman Susula is a second-rank site within a three-tiered settlement hierarchy. A 
palace could have been present at the paramount site, Xtobo. Nonetheless, the fact that the 
regional settlement hierarchy has just three levels and, therefore, there were only two levels of 
political decision-making, suggests a chiefdom-level society (Anderson 2005; Feinman and 
Neitzel 1984; Wright 1984). I suggest that the arrangement of public and private spaces at 
Xaman Susula supports this hypothesis. 

The architecture of chiefdoms is characterized by a separation between public and private 
spaces (Flannery 1998). At Xaman Susula, residential platforms are located south and north of 
the public area, and no residences are located in the public space immediately surrounding the 
architectural center. Moreover, no structures had both a public and a private function. We can 
classify the domestic platforms in two categories. At least four domestic platforms at the site 
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are considerably larger than the others, although we could not affirm that they are otherwise 
different from other smaller domestic platforms at the site periphery. Two of these large 
platforms, Structures 1737 and 1738, are the closest to the public area. The largest platforms 
were probably the residences of the elite of Xaman Susula. The segregation of public and 
private spaces at Xaman Susula and the identification of possible elite residences are two 
elements that are also present in several sites of the Soconusco Region, such as Locona phase 
Paso de la Amada (Rosenswig 2000). Therefore, the arrangement of public and private spaces 
supports the hypothesis that this was a chiefdom-level society. At Xaman Susula, political and 
economic centralization were manifested in the concentration of power or wealth in a few 
individuals or lineages (see Feinman 2001). 


Classification of Structure 1714-Asub 

How should we classify Structure 1714-Asub? It is clear that it was not a chief's house like 
Mound 6 at Paso de la Amada (Blake 1991; Rosenswig 2000). Mound 6 consists of a series of 
apsidal structures. A construction sequence of at least six superimposed floors has been 
identified as dating to the Locona phase. All the floors were between 11 to 22 meters long and 
five to ten meters wide. During each construction episode, the structure increased in size and 
quality. This has been interpreted as indicating a change in the social and political status of its 
residents. Although Structure 1714-Asub and Mound 6 are comparable because of their setting 
and their multiple construction phases, Structure 1714-Asub is not a residence and therefore it 
cannot be labeled as the home of a chief. 

Preclassic public buildings have often been classified as communal men's houses, temples, or 
performance platforms. Communal men's houses are a type of public building that is typical of 
segmentary societies. Men's houses were the space where political decision-making took place. 
This type of public building has been reported at San Jose Mogote in the Valley of Oaxaca 
during the Tierra Largas phase (1400-1100 B.C.). At San Jose Mogote, the men's house 
consists of a sequence of eight one-room buildings whose dimensions were four meters by six 
meters. These structures were apsidal in shape with wattle-and-daub walls and lime-plastered 
floors. Each structure was periodically razed and a new one was built in virtually the same 
place. Because of their small area, these structures are thought to have been restricted to a 
subgroup of the men in the village, those who passed through a series of rituals to attain high 
status (Marcus and Flannery 1996:87). These rituals do not necessarily imply the presence of 
status differentiation or decision-making specialization to the extent present in complex 
societies (Feinman 1991:241). 

Structure 1714-Asub does not appear to be a men's house because the interior space of the 
room is too small—just 12.2 square meters—to allow more than a very few people to 
congregate. Moreover, the plan of Structure 1714-Asub is such that only one person could 
have sat on the throne at a time. This is different from the concept of a communal men's 
house. Most importantly, the fact that it is not a communal building supports the hypothesis of 
the existence of chiefdom-level complexity in Yucatan. 

It is also clear that Structure 1714-Asub is not a performance platform. Architecturally, 
these structures are very well defined as circular platforms with a keyhole shape. But there is 
such a platform at Xaman Susula: Structure 1729-sub. The small circular platform called 
Structure 3532 that is aligned to the sacbe and Structure 1714-Asub might also have performed 
this function. Keyhole-shaped platforms have been reported at several Preclassic sites in Belize 
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and are considered to be places where public ritual was performed by emergent or con- 
solidating elites (Hendon 1999, 2000). 

It is likely that most important ceremonial activities at Xaman Susula were conducted on 
these two performance platforms and in the Lak'in Plaza, which I argue was the ceremonial 
compound of the architectural core. Although some ritual activities might have been performed 
in Structure 1714-Asub, the main function of this structure does not appear related to 
ceremonial activities, which were likely conducted in these other locations. Structure 1714-A- 
sub, therefore, cannot be considered to be a temple or other building dedicated primarily to 
ceremony, and it does not resemble Mesoamerican ceremonial buildings. In contrast, the 
structures of the Lak’in Plaza, particularly Structure 1733, do seem to be ceremonial buildings. 

The arrangement of Structure 1714-Asub and the setting of the throne would have allowed 
a clear view toward the open space of the platform. Similarly, people in the open space would 
have had an unobstructed view of an individual seated on the throne within the structure. A 
seated noble could have led people gathered together on the platform, and witnessed the 
processions on the sacbe. Later Classic period polychrome vessels show such scenes (Harrison 
2001:77; Reents-Budet 2001). Structure 1714-Asub, therefore, was a public building that 
symbolized the power of specific political actors. Thus, Structure 1714-Asub is an example of 
architecture of power focused on individuals. 


Xaman Susula as Part of an Individualizing Chiefdom 

The role of Structure 1714-Asub as symbol of power is supported by the recovery of elegant or 
elite ceramics similar to those reported from the Middle Preclassic sites of Xocnaceh and 
Poxila, two sites with complex and large acropoli (Peniche May et al. 2009). Ceramics of these 
types were not reported for any other structure of the architectural core of Xaman Susula. 
Moreover, the possibility that Structure 1714-Asub was the target of a ritual termination 
reinforces the possibility of the role that could have played during the early Late Preclassic 
period (Stanton et al. 2008). It has been proposed that the ritual destruction of structures that 
are symbols of power, such as structures with thrones, could have been the result of political 
defeat (Ambrosino 2003; Demarest et al. 2003). Perhaps this termination event may 
correspond with the fall of Xtobo and changes in political power in the northwestern Yucatan 
during the Late Preclassic period. 

I argue that Xaman Susula was part of an individualizing chiefdom that utilized 
exclusionary or network strategies of political integration (Blanton et al. 1996; Feinman 2001; 
Renfrew 1974). I base this claim on several lines of evidence, including the characteristics of 
the domestic structures, the layout of Structure 1714-Asub, and the participation of the site in 
an exchange network that obtained exotic goods. 

In individualizing chiefdoms, dominant political actors display differences of rank by 
building special domestic structures. Such residences can be recognized by size, shape, and 
location (Renfrew 1974; Rosenswig 2000). At Xaman Susula, there are two size categories of 
residential platforms. Two of the four large residential platforms, Structures 1737 and 1738, 
are located very close to public space in the site center. It is likely that these platforms 
supported the residences of political actors with concentrated power. The rest of the dwellings 
were built on small platforms located north and west of the architectural core. The presence of 
two marked types of domestic structures recalls Locona-phase Paso de la Amada, another 
example of an individualizing chiefdom (Rosenswig 2000). 
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Xaman Susula is a middle-ranked site in a three-tiered settlement hierarchy. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that the large platforms at Xaman Susula supported the houses of chiefs. All the 
characteristics that define the type of chiefdom to which Xaman Susula belonged, including 
more elaborate residences, are more likely to be found at Xtobo, the first-rank site that 
controlled Xaman Susula. 

At Xaman Susula, I suspect that power was concentrated in four households. Among them, 
one political actor was predominant and he used Structure 1714-Asub for public activities. It is 
possible that the house of this political actor was built on top of Structure 1738, which had 
preferential access to the architecture of the public core. 

Artifact assemblages recovered at Xaman Susula, mainly at Structure 1714-Asub, suggest 
that the political actors of Xaman Susula participated in a network strategy similar to those of 
other individualizing chiefdoms. According to Blanton et al.'s model (1996), political actors 
participated in exchange networks in order to gain prestige and power within both regional 
and local contexts. Status was obtained through the manipulation of social relationships 
beyond the local group, which were created and maintained through acts of gift giving, 
exchange, and payment. Such events could include the exchange of marriage partners, exotic 
goods, wealth, or knowledge. 

Xaman Susula participated in interregional as well as local exchange networks. Xaman 
Susula was a middle-rank site in the regional settlement hierarchy, so it is likely that 
participation was indirect and that interregional exchange was mediated by higher-ranking 
elites at Xtobo. Through either direct or indirect participation in these networks, actors at 
Xaman Susula obtained igneous green stone used to make celts, elegant ceramics, and other 
prestige goods. It is interesting that igneous green stone and prestige ceramics were found 
exclusively in Structure 1714, which may suggest that such goods were limited to the political 
actors who used the throne room. Thus elite individuals from Xaman Susula might have 
participated in the exchange network in order to gain differential access to prestige goods, 
which translated into leadership within the local group. The throne room might have been 
used as a staging area where gift giving and other exchange events took place. 

The presence of the throne inside Structure 1714-Asub supports the hypothesis that 
sociopolitical power was concentrated in a specific political actor at this site. This is because 
only one person at a time could have sat on it and from that vantage point witness events 
occurring inside or outside the room. The configuration of the core is such that the individual 
seated on the throne could have been observed from any spot in the public space. Hence, 
Structure 1714-Asub is a public building that emphasized an individual. In fact, even though 
there are other buildings that had ceremonial functions in the center of the site, the entire 
architectural arrangement of the core is focused on the throne room. 

Preclassic individualizing chiefdoms are not exclusive to northwestern Yucatan. The sites of 
Paso de la Amada, San Lorenzo Tenochtitlan, La Venta, and Chalcatzingo are other potential 
examples. Nevertheless, corporate strategies were also employed during the Early and Middle 
Preclassic (Blanton et al. 1996). In the Valley of Oaxaca and the Basin of Mexico, collective 
labor was used to construct public spaces for communal ritual. In these areas, differences in 
rank were not strongly expressed in elaborate houses and burials (Feinman 2001; Rosenswing 
2000). 

If Xaman Susula was part of an individualizing chiefdom that participated in exclusionary 
and network strategies, then we might speculate about the collapse of the settlement. 
Leadership in such societies tends to be volatile and there is great potential for conflict 
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(Blanton et al. 1996:4). In these societies, any individual or household may attempt to establish 
network ties, which can lead to great internal competition for power. Moreover, individual 
military, training, and social skills are often important components of political success or 
failure. As a consequence, individualizing chiefdoms tend to be unstable and cycle on a 
generational scale. The termination of Structure 1714-Asub—the only structure in the entire 
site where we found evidence of such destruction—may have been the result of the collapse of 
network ties or the emergence of competitors. Because the throne room symbolized the power 
of dominant political actors, its destruction symbolized the defeat of those political actors. 


Conclusions 


New discoveries in the northern Maya lowlands require that we reformulate our understanding 
of political organization and complexity during the Preclassic period. It is now clear that by the 
second half of the Middle Preclassic period, complex polities began to coalesce in the Puuc 
region. Such complexity spread to northwestern Yucatan during the Middle to Late Preclassic 
transition. Nonetheless, scholars still debate if these polities were chiefdoms or states. 
Excavations and survey conducted at Xaman Susula, a middle-rank site in the three-tiered 
settlement hierarchy of northwestern Yucatan, have provided the means to test models 
concerning political organization during the early Late Preclassic. 

The architectural features of the most impressive building of the site, Structure 1714-Asub, 
as well as material evidence obtained during its excavation, suggest that this building had a 
non-domestic function. It cannot be classified as either a palace or the house of a chief. It is 
certain that Structure 1714-Asub was a public building, but the features of the structure do not 
permit it to be classified as any of the previously established public building types known for 
the Preclassic period. It was not a men's house, a dancing platform, or a temple. The presence 
and location of the bench within the building, as well as the location and alignment of the 
structure in regard to others at the site, suggest that it may have served some of the functions 
of the scenic palaces typical of Classic-period sites. 

Public buildings have been documented in egalitarian societies, chiefdom-level societies, and 
state-level societies. The elaborate nature of Structure 1714-Asub and the architectural core of 
the site imply that Xaman Susula was not organized at the tribal level. Likewise, the absence of 
a palace in the architectural core suggests that Xaman Susula was not the capital of a state, 
although we must wonder if a palace was present at the largest site in the region, Xtobo. In 
order to demonstrate that Xaman Susula was part of a chiefdom, the architectural features of 
its public building, the characteristics of domestic structures, the arrangement of the site, and 
regional settlement patterns must all be taken into account. 

I argue that during the early Late Preclassic period, Xaman Susula was part of a chiefdom. 
My conclusion is based on four lines of evidence: (1) the presence of Structure 1714-Asub as a 
symbol of power of the chief (who lived in Xtobo) or of a local sub-chief who lived in one of 
the larger residences at Xaman Susula; (2) the identification of two categories of domestic 
structures, elite and non-elite, based on the location and size of residential architecture; (3) the 
segregation of public structures and the residences; and (4) the three-tiered hierarchy of the 
regional settlement pattern. Further explorations at the site of Xtobo could assist in 
corroborating this hypothesis. 

I also argue that Xaman Susula was part of an individualizing chiefdom that employed 
exclusionary and network strategies. I base my argument on the presence of two marked types 
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of domestic platforms, as well as the participation of actors at Xaman Susula in an exchange 
network from which they obtained prestige goods. Structure 1714-Asub, a unique building at 
the site, supports this hypothesis. Only one individual could be seated on the throne within the 
building. From this position, he could receive a few people in the room, lead activities on the 
platform, or witness events occurring in the architectural core. 

Structure 1714-Asub, the throne room of Xaman Susula, represents a new type of building 
that has not been previously described for a Mesoamerican chiefdom. This building probably 
had administrative, judicial, ideological, and diplomatic functions. The construction of 
Structure 1714-Asub during the Middle to Late Preclassic transition witnesses the beginning of 
the institutionalization of those activities. This structure, including its throne, was used as a 
visual symbol through which the dominance and power of the regional chief or local subchief 
was reinforced. The throne room of Xaman Susula must be considered the precursor of the 
palaces that were built throughout the Maya area during later periods. 

So little is known about Preclassic architecture in the northern Maya lowlands that it is very 
difficult to make regional comparisons. The lack of data from first- and third-rank sites in the 
regional settlement hierarchy—as well as from other second-rank sites—limits our ability to 
test hypotheses concerning regional political organization. Future explorations of public and 
residential buildings dating to the Preclassic period will improve our understanding of 
emergent complex polities in the northern Maya lowlands. 
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Maya Political Cycling and the 
Story of the Kaan Polity 


Joyce Marcus 


Abstract 


By combining two frameworks (the Dynamic Model and that of political cycling), I use both textual and 
archaeological evidence to document the origins of the Maya state. The geographic focus is the base of 
the Yucatan Peninsula, focusing special attention on sites in Quintana Roo, Campeche, and the Mirador 
Basin. I examine several eras that witnessed a series of major oscillations, with huge centers taking their 
turn at the top of the administrative hierarchy. I document the shift from flamboyant rank society to ini- 
tial state, a shift back to flamboyant rank society, and then the rise of a much larger expansionist Maya 
state. 


In this paper I seek both to honor the career of E. Wyllys Andrews and to address a long-standing 
archaeological question. The question is one that I began asking myself before the ink was dry on 
my doctoral dissertation: “If the Snake Head refers to Calakmul, why does that emblem glyph 
appear so late in the archaeological sequence, especially since Calakmul was an important place 
even during the Middle and Late Preclassic?" Only after I began utilizing a framework that 
combined both the Dynamic Model (Marcus 1992, 1993) and the notion of political cycling 
(Anderson 1990; Wright 1984) did I see some of the ways that one might explain the 
distribution of the Kaan, or Snake Head, emblem glyph (Figure 4.1). 

Addressing a question of Preclassic political organization seems particularly appropriate as a 
way to honor Andrews, because so much of his research has been focused on that period 
(Andrews 1981, 1990; Ringle and Andrews 1988, 1990). *Digging a Preclassic site like 
Komchen,” he once said at the Atlanta SAA meetings, “has been truly rewarding" but “under- 
standing the Preclassic will be possible only after long-term excavation is conducted at many 
sites." 

Using Andrews' statements as a point of departure, I will examine political cycling during 
the Middle and Late Preclassic (800 B.C.—A.D. 250) in the Mirador Basin (Figure 4.2), an area 
that extends from the base of the Yucatan Peninsula of Mexico south into Guatemala (Benavides 
2005; Carrasco 2000; Carrasco and Colón 2005; Dahlin 1984; Folan, Sprajc, et al. 2005; 
Forsyth 1989, 1993; García Cruz 1993; Grube 2005; Hansen 1990, 1994, 1998, 2002; Marcus 
2004b; Matheny 1980; Robichaux and Pruett 2005; Ruppert and Denison 1943; Sprajc 2004, 
2008; Sprajc, Folan, and González H. 2005; Sprajc, Morales A., and Hansen 2009). 
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The Mirador Basin is an appropriate laboratory for the study of political cycling because it 
witnessed a series of major oscillations, with huge Preclassic centers taking their turn at the top 
of the administrative hierarchy. This pattern of shifting political centers seems to differ from 
that of other Maya regions, such as the polity administered by Tikal, which used the same 
emblem glyph from A.D. 292 to 869 (Berlin 1958; Jones 1977; Jones and Satterthwaite 1982; 
Marcus 1976; Martin 2003; Martin and Grube 2008; Schele and Freidel 1990). 

In the Mirador Basin we seem to see the shift from flamboyant rank society to initial state, a 
shift back to flamboyant rank society, and then the rise of a much larger expansionist state that 
lasted until A.D. 695. By studying the distribution of the Snake Head emblem glyph, we can 
suggest fairly precise dates for some of the political rises and falls of key centers. Extensive 
excavations, however, will be necessary to establish what happened at the many key centers 
that lack hieroglyphs and associated dates. 


Figure 4.1. Eight examples of the Snake Head Emblem Glyph designating the Kaan Polity 
(redrawn from Marcus 1987:Figure 65 g, h, i, j; Marcus 2004b:Figure 14 c, f, h; 
Velásquez García 2004:Figure 14). 
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Documenting Shifts in Political Control and the Loss of Autonomy 


Societies with hereditary rank represent the first moment in Maya history during which village 
autonomy was transcended, allowing higher-order centers to control lower-order centers. Once 
we can demonstrate that lower-order centers have lost their independence, we are on our way 
to identifying multisite polities (Carneiro 1970, 1981; Grinin et al. 2004; Marcus 1976, 
2004a, 2008; Wright 1977, 1984). 


Although differences in site size have often been used to suggest the presence of an 
administrative hierarchy, size is not enough. Real evidence for the loss of autonomy is 
needed—for example, showing that lower-order centers were required to deliver goods and 
labor service to higher-order centers (Marcus and Flannery 1996:108-110, 198-199). Leaders 
at higher-order centers could exact tribute, command men to build large public works, or 
conscript men from subordinate villages to defend them whenever enemies attacked. If we can 
demonstrate that Preclassic Maya hereditary chiefs controlled labor and goods from smaller 
sites, we will be closer to demonstrating administrative control by larger centers (e.g., Marcus 
2004b, 2008). 

At present we can show that Preclassic centers varied in size, monumentality, and pace of 
development, but have limited evidence for tribute and labor demands (Chase and Chase 1995; 
Folan et al. 1995; Hansen 1998; Matheny 1980, 1986, 1987; Sharer and Traxler 2006). We 
also need a finer-grained chronology, especially if the ability to maintain control of lower-order 
centers was short-lived and fluctuating. Some administrative hierarchies may have oscillated 
between two levels and three levels every 25 years. Such short-term oscillations would be 
impossible to detect, given ceramic phases that span several hundred years. We cannot as yet 
establish the hierarchical position of each site during 25-year periods, even with hieroglyphs. 

Before looking at sites in the Mirador Basin, it would be useful to examine some well- 
documented cases of cycling. For this we can turn to the chiefly societies of Panama and the 
Southeastern United States. 


Rank Societies in Sixteenth-Century Panama 

According to Spanish eyewitnesses, dozens of Panamanian societies showed evidence of chiefly 
competition as well as marital and trading alliances (Anghera 1912; Fernández de Oviedo y 
Valdés 1959; Linares 1977; Lothrop 1937; Sauer 1966). 

Hereditary Panamanian chiefs, or quevís, were the highest ranking members of society. 
Below them were subchiefs, or sacos, some of whom were brothers of the chief. Then came the 
cabras, honored commoners who had gained status through military prowess. Some of these 
cabras were given land, women, slaves, and even the opportunity to administer subordinate 
villages. Sons of cabras were allowed to inherit titles from their fathers only if they, too, 
became professional warriors (Helms 1979:13). Captives and war prisoners (pacos) served as 
litter bearers and burden carriers for the chief (Fernández de Oviedo y Valdés 1959; Lothrop 
1937). The tattoos on the faces of pacos designated the lord to whom they belonged. 

We know important details about a few of these Panamanian chiefs and their subchiefs. One 
well-known chief, Natá, was served by 11 subchiefs, each of whom oversaw his own district. 
Another chief, Parita, came to control a large territory (or “chiefdom”) by conquering 12 other 
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chiefs and incorporating their realms, some of which lay three to four days” walk from Parita's 
village (Andagoya 1865; Espinosa 1873:32-33; Lothrop 1937:10). 

Parita conquered Chicacotra, Suema, Guararé, Sangana, and eight other chiefs (Lothrop 
1937:10 n. 2) after having attracted many fighting men. The Spanish soldier Pascual de 
Andagoya (1865:30) noted that the queví of Escoria had fewer fighting men than Parita. This 
shortage of warriors meant that Escoria's men had to fight continuously, while Parita had the 
luxury of rotating his men. In one of the many fierce battles between Parita and the queví of 
Escoria, however, Parita lost (Lothrop 1937:10). Following this victory, the queví of Escoria 
married a close relative of Parita's (Fernández de Oviedo y Valdés 1853, Book 29, Chapter 10, 
pp. 47-48), and it was this marriage alliance that brought about temporary peace. 

Establishing military prowess, competitive advantages, and marital alliances were three of 
the strategies employed by the chiefly societies of Panama. Their chiefly territories were con- 
tinually in flux, expanding and contracting over time and creating shifts in the administrative 
hierarchy. 


Rank Societies of the Southeastern United States 

Native American rank societies of the southeastern United States also expanded, collapsed, and 
reorganized themselves. When one chiefly polity collapsed some of its population either volun- 
tarily joined, or was forcibly absorbed into, another polity. For example, a number of Savannah 
River sites were abandoned by A.D. 1450, and sites on the Oconee River experienced a huge 
population increase (Kowalewski and Hatch 1991; Rudolph and Blanton 1981). Other 
powerful Mississippian societies also occurred in the Santee-Wateree drainage; still later, 
during the middle of the sixteenth century, the provinces of Ocute and Cofitachequi emerged 
(Anderson 1996:190). 

There is evidence that chiefly cycling could occur at intervals of one hundred years or less. 
This is a period of time significantly shorter than most ceramic periods (which can last 300- 
500 years), suggesting that the rise and fall of some rank societies could go undetected simply 
by being embedded within a long ceramic phase. If similar cycles took place within the Maya 
Middle and Late Preclassic—a period of almost a thousand years—many cycles could go 
undetected. 

David Hally (1996) has shown that most Mississippian rank societies in northern Georgia 
lasted less than one hundred years. When one of these chiefly societies declined, a second often 
developed 100-200 years later virtually in the same place. Hally (1996:115) suggests that 
many rank societies: (1) lost their independence and ended up being incorporated into other 
polities; and (2) collapsed and disappeared entirely along with their supporting populations; or 
(3) lost one level of their sociopolitical hierarchy and no longer qualified as rank societies. 

Hally argues that mound construction at one site ceased when another site took it over 
politically. Site abandonment could also occur when there was a gap in chiefly succession, 
when there was endemic raiding, or when laborers in satellite villages fled or were absorbed 
into another polity. Similar scenarios may well fit the Preclassic Maya sequence of the Mirador 
Basin. 


From Autonomous Village to Rank Society 


The shift from mobile hunter-gatherers to fully sedentary villagers was a gradual process that 
occurred at different times throughout Mesoamerica. It was complete by 1600-1500 B.C. on 
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the Pacific coast, but probably not until 1000 B.C. in the Mirador Basin. We do not know why 
it took longer in some regions than others. 

Despite these variations in timing, the Preclassic was a crucial era all over Mesoamerica. 
Among the noteworthy developments were an increased reliance on domesticated plants, a 
newly increased range of ritual and burial practices, increasing evidence for hereditary 
inequality, an escalation of interregional trade in prestige goods, and (at least in some areas) an 
explosion of inter-village raiding and monumental public building. 

By 1000 B.C. the Maya were living in autonomous villages, with little or no evidence that 
any community controlled another. As our sample of early villages increases, we are becoming 
increasingly aware of regional as well as local differences. Apsidal houses, for example, were 
typical of New River sites, while circular houses were typical of Belize River sites. Villagers 
along the Belize River used figurines, while some New River villagers did not. At the Maya site 
of K'axob (McAnany 2004) we see burials like those in the early Valley of Oaxaca (Marcus and 
Flannery 1996), in which differences in prestige were shown by burying some men in a seated 
position. These seated men had been bundled, suggesting that their burial treatment was 
protracted, and that they may have been important ancestors who had been kept around and 
venerated before reburial. As true rank developed, some emerging Maya elites placed marine 
shells and jade beads in the graves of their children. 

The earliest villages in the Mirador Basin may still be deeply buried under sites like Tintal, 
Xulnal, La Florida, Calakmul, Naachtun, El Mirador, Porvenir, Pacaya, La Muralla, Nakbe, 
Tintal, and Wakna. Of these, Nakbe, El Mirador, and Calakmul were among the largest, with 
their size manifested both in the extent of the site and in the monumentality of individual 
structures. For example, by Late Preclassic times both Structure II of Calakmul and the El Tigre 
pyramid of El Mirador reached 55 meters in height (Folan et al. 1995:316). Such use of labor 
suggests that leaders could attract large numbers of followers and command them to build 
immense structures. 

Late Preclassic Maya sites varied greatly in their concern with display and monumentality, 
with those in Belize usually lacking monumental constructions, while those in the Mirador 
Basin were committed to creating truly impressive pyramids. While El Mirador had the largest 
pyramids, some structures at Tikal or Lamanai could be as tall as 20 or 33 meters, respectively 
(Laporte and Fialko 1995; Pendergast 1981). 

Some early rank societies of the Mirador Basin at this time not only invested in 
monumentality, but also seem to have had administrative hierarchies of between two and three 
levels. When three levels existed, the chief presumably lived at the largest and most defensible 
site or paramount center. Sites at the second level of the hierarchy may have been under 
subchiefs who (based on what we know of the later Maya) were relatives or in-laws of the 
chief. Conflict probably occurred between chiefs at different paramount centers, as well as 
between chiefs and their ambitious subchiefs. Given available Late Preclassic data, we could 
make the case that two-level hierarchies characterized parts of Belize and three-level hierarchies 
characterized the Mirador Basin. 

Late Preclassic Maya societies witnessed increasing evidence for construction of triadic 
temples, intra-community causeways linking plaza groups, and inter-site roads linking major 
centers to their satellite communities. These roads serve as proxies for the hierarchical relations 
among sites. We also see increased evidence for conflict, including mass graves of young males, 
the construction of defensive walls and palisades, the burning of temples, and the stripping of 
stucco masks from temple and platform fagades. The assumption of an earlier generation of 
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archaeologists that this was a peaceful era had to be scrapped when evidence emerged to show 
that Late Preclassic leaders could be intensely competitive, and that some communities burned 
the buildings of their rivals (Brown and Garber 2003). 


Nakbe 


One of the earliest paramount centers in the Mirador Basin was Nakbe, located to the 
southeast of El Mirador (Figures 4.2 and 4.3). Nakbe had an east-west layout, with a causeway 
linking its West Group to its East Group. This east-west layout with intra-site causeways can 
also be seen at El Mirador, Pol Box, and other sites. 
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Figure 4.2. Key sites of northern Guatemala and southern Campeche, Mexico 
(redrawn from Hansen 1998:Figure 2 and Marcus 2004b:Figure 3). 
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Figure 4.3. During the seventh century A.D., when the Snake Head Polity had its capital at Calakmul, 
it administered three zones: (1) an innermost zone that lay within the hexagon; (2) a zone that 
extended from Campeche and Quintana Roo into Guatemala; and (3) an outer political sphere that 
included far-flung allies like Caracol, Naranjo, Dos Pilas, and Quirigua (adapted from Marcus 
2004b:Figure 1). 


The earliest constructions (1000-800 B.C.) at Nakbe consisted of simple earth floors with 
postholes intruding into bedrock (Hansen 1998). By 800 B.C. Nakbe covered 50 hectares, with 
three-meter-high stone platforms that evidently supported perishable structures. Thick plaster 
floors appeared by 600 B.C. Sometime between 600 and 400 B.C., major platforms reached 
eight meters in height and the first ballcourt was constructed. In the East Group, some 
structures reached more than 16 meters in height and both intra-site and inter-site causeways 
made their appearance. 

Intensified agriculture accompanied the rise of Nakbe. Artificial garden plots delimited by 
stone walls were filled with rich soils taken from bajos or depressions. This soil was laboriously 
transported from low-lying areas. Water storage facilities were also constructed at this time, 
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since these garden plots (as well as the very large population) would need water during the 
long dry season. These investments in intensive agricultural features, together with the 
development of monumental architecture, imply new strategies for organizing labor. Symbols 
of rulership used by later Maya kings—the headband and mat motifs—are already present on 
Middle Preclassic figurines at Nakbe, suggesting that some symbols and elements of political 
authority were already in use. 

By Late Preclassic times, an inter-site causeway was built to link the Western Group of 
Nakbe to El Mirador. Stela 1 of Nakbe, found in the main plaza of the Western Group, bears 
no hieroglyphs but does shows two Maya lords facing each other, one of them pointing to the 
floating head of an ancestor (Figure 4.4). Similar stelae, depicting ancestors floating above the 
head of the current ruler (and probably legitimizing him) have been found at Kaminaljuyu, 
Tikal, and El Baul (Marcus 1976). 


Figure 4.4. Stela 1, Nakbe, shows two lords that face each other. 
The lord (at left) points at his ancestor, a theme that occurs on Cycle 8 and Cycle 10 
monuments (redrawn from Sharer and Traxler 2006:Figure 5.17). 
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Another innovation at Nakbe was the so-called E Group, an architectural complex named 
for its resemblance to Group E at Uaxactun (Chase and Chase 1995; Hansen 1998; Ricketson 
and Ricketson 1937). Such an E Group consists of a large pyramid on the west side of a plaza, 
facing a long platform that supports three smaller structures on the east side of the plaza. On 
the east side of an E group plaza, the sun rises directly behind the middle temple (E-II at 
Uaxactun) on the vernal equinox, when day and night are of equal length. It rises behind the 
north temple (E-I) on the summer solstice or longest day; behind the middle temple again 
during the autumnal equinox; and finally, behind the south temple (E-III) on the winter solstice 
or shortest day of the year. E Group plazas are known from several sites, including Nakbe, El 
Mirador, Calakmul, Uaxactun, Caracol, Cenote, and Wakna (Chase and Chase 1995; Folan et 
al. 1995; Hansen 1998). 

Because of its early date, it is fair to say that Nakbe was the prototype for later Maya cities 
with its causeways, stelae and altars, plazas, ballcourt, and impressive stone platforms. At some 
point, however, Nakbe cycled down, becoming less important and losing much of its 
population. Soon other sites like El Mirador and Calakmul became huge, ultimately replacing 
Nakbe as major centers. 


El Mirador 


The massive site of El Mirador also had a series of roads radiating out from it. This road 
system can be interpreted as evidence that El Mirador needed access to, and presumably 
controlled, a series of satellite communities. One road leads southeast to Nakbe, while another 
leads north to Calakmul (Folan, Marcus, and Miller 1995:Figures 3, 4). 

El Mirador came to be the largest Late Preclassic site in the southern Maya lowlands. Its 
monumental architecture demonstrates that its leaders were able to attract more laborers than 
did rival communities; El Mirador used that labor force to construct roads, plazas, and temples 
on a huge scale (Folan et al. 1995; Hansen 1998; Matheny 1980, 1986). 

Like Nakbe, El Mirador was laid out east-west. The Western Group at El Mirador, linked 
by a causeway to the Eastern or La Danta Group, was built on a natural hill. Key to 
understanding El Mirador is a series of public buildings, including one that has been called a 
Late Preclassic palace. If this structure proves to be a palace, it would be the oldest known so 
far from the Maya region. 

Another innovation at El Mirador was the so-called triadic temple complex, composed of 
one large temple flanked by two smaller ones. The Western Group of El Mirador was 
dominated by the triadic temple complex known as El Tigre, while a smaller triad with stucco 
masks can be seen on Structure 34 (Hansen 1984, 1990, 1998; Matheny 1980). El Tigre alone 
covers an area six times greater than the largest Late Classic building at Tikal. 

An unanswered question, therefore, is this: Was El Mirador the flamboyant paramount 
center of a powerful rank society, or did it briefly become the capital of a state at A.D. 100, 
only to collapse around A.D. 150? 


Evaluating the El Mirador Case 


Based on what we know about early states elsewhere (e.g., Claessen and van de Velde 1991; 
Grinin et al. 2004; Marcus 1992, 1998; Marcus and Feinman 1998; Marcus and Flannery 
1996; Spencer 2010; Spencer and Redmond 2004), here are some important questions whose 
answers may help resolve the status of El Mirador: 
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1. Do settlement patterns in the Mirador Basin show a shift from a three-level to a four- 
level hierarchy? 

2. Is the building in the Western Group truly a palace? 

3. Are the handmade figurines used in family ritual gradually replaced by paraphernalia 

used by fulltime priests? 

Are secondary centers linked to El Mirador by well-made roads? 

Do hieroglyphic texts mention dynastic founders? 

Do secondary centers mention the emblem glyphs of the primary centers? 

Are there institutions and personnel at El Mirador that do not occur at lower-order 

centers? 


NAAA 


At the moment, we have positive answers for less than half of these questions concerning El 
Mirador. 

Whether or not El Mirador achieved the status of a state, any such status was short-lived. 
What El Mirador may show us is that the formation of the first Maya states took place in an 
atmosphere of competition, with centers frustrating the attempts of their rivals to consolidate 
political power in the Mirador Basin for several centuries. 


Balakbal, Candzibaantun, and Dzibanche 


It has not been possible to establish the ancient names for Nakbe and El Mirador. We are 
therefore left to wonder when and how the Snake Head glyph became attached to a specific 
capital and ruling dynasty. When the government of Nakbe collapsed, its competitor El 
Mirador gained the upper hand, a position that the latter site enjoyed until A.D. 150. 

El Mirador, too, had many competitors (perhaps including Calakmul, Kinichna, and 
Dzibanche) and when El Mirador collapsed, the political void was filled by Dzibanche, 
Calakmul, and at least a few other sites to the east of Calakmul. One of these was Balakbal, a 
site first explored in 1934 (Ruppert and Denison 1943). Balakbal erected an early stela (Stela 
5) that records the accession of a king to the throne in A.D. 386. Contemporaneous 
monuments were set up at Candzibaantun, a site located just a few kilometers north of the 
Guatemalan border (Sprajc 2004, 2008). 

Several sites, including Calakmul, Dzibanche, Balakbal, and Candzibaantun, were part of an 
interacting network. The polity to which they belonged may have been called the Bat Polity 
from A.D. 400—500 and the Snake Head Polity beginning around A.D. 500 (Martin 2005). We 
have unanswered questions, nevertheless, about where the capital and royal palace of the polity 
were located during each decade. Did the Bat Polity (ca. A.D. 400—500) or the Kaan Polity (ca. 
A.D. 500—900) have one capital at a time or several? Did each ruler have palaces at several 
different sites? How did the seat of power shift through time? Answering these questions will 
be difficult because no one site offers us a full and continuous record of well-preserved and 
legible texts, and the excavation of all the relevant palaces will take years to accomplish. 

Dzibanche has the distinction of being the first Maya site to mention a ruler associated with 
the Snake Head glyph (Figures 4.5 and 4.6). That fact has led some scholars to suggest (1) that 
he was the ruler of Dzibanche and (2) that Dzibanche was the capital of the Kaan Polity at A.D. 
500 (Grube 2004; Martin 2004; Nalda 2004a, 2004b; Velásquez García 2004). This Kaan 
Polity ruler, as well as his successor, are alleged to have conducted war in the Dzibanche and El 
Resbalon region and to have taken prisoners who are depicted on the risers of steps in prisoner 
staircases. 
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Monument 7b 


Figure 4.5. Dzibanche prisoner steps (drawn by Kay Clahassey from Velásquez García 2004:Figures 2, 
3, 5). Velásquez García reads the text on Monument 5 as: *On 11 Ok he entered the town of Xook 
Ucha”..., the prisoner of Yuknoom Ch'een, divine lord of Kaan" [The expression “he entered the 
town" has been interpreted as “he defeated? or “he conquered.”]. The text on Monument 6 text can 
be read: “On 18 K'ayab' he entered the town of Ch'en...Lord of.” The incompletely preserved text on 
Monument 7b features one clear bat glyph. 


Whether Dzibanche was the capital of the Kaan Polity at this time or merely a secondary 
center acting at the behest of the Kaan king (whose capital was located elsewhere) is not yet 
clear (Esparza Olguín and Pérez Gutiérrez 2009; Grube 2004; Martin 2004). Whatever the 
case, the Dzibanche staircase depicts the captives taken by a Kaan Polity ruler, reinforcing our 
suspicion that Maya state formation took place in the context of military competition. 

The fact that the Snake Head emblem appears in texts at Dzibanche, El Resbalon, and Pol 
Box before it appears at Calakmul may reveal one of two things: either (1) the capital shifted as 
one set of rulers took over from another, or (2) the lords at secondary centers could use the 
glyph when acting on behalf of the primary center. Grube (2005) and Martin (2005) now 
argue that the Snake Head emblem was used by Calakmul, but only for one hundred years 
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from A.D. 636 to 736. Before A.D. 636, and again after A.D. 736, they suggest that Calakmul 
used the bat as its polity name. If future research continues to uphold the following sequence— 
use of the Bat emblem, then the Snake Head emblem, and then re-use of the Bat emblem—we 
will have an amazing case of political cycling that will be difficult to match with data from 
other Maya regions. 


Monument 15 


Figure 4.6. Dzibanche prisoner steps (drawn by Kay Clahassey from Velásquez García 2004:Figures 
13, 14, 16). Monument 12, as read by Velásquez García, says: “On...Sootz [he entered the town of]..., 
prisoner of the divine lord of Kaan." Monument 13 can be read: *On 5 Chikchan 3 Yaxkin [August 8, 
A.D. 490]...B'ahlam, the prisoner of the divine lord of Kaan, was captured." Monument 15 can be 
read: *On 10 Ajaw 8 Xul [July 25, A.D. 484] he entered the town of...Kaanal, prisoner of the divine 
lord of Kaan.” [The expression “he entered the town” has been interpreted as “he defeated" or “he 
conquered.”] 


It is frustrating that so many Calakmul stelae, even most of those carved between A.D. 650 
and 900, lack emblem glyphs altogether (Marcus 1987:171-177). The rarity of emblem glyphs 
is unusual, and contrasts with their frequent use on the stelae at other cities. Perhaps the 
eroded state of so many Calakmul monuments is a contributing factor. The result, which is 
ironic, is that Calakmul's actions are best known from its subordinate sites and far-flung allies 
(Marcus 2004b). 
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The Calakmul Story 


The history of Calakmul (Table 4.1) began in the Middle Preclassic, although we do not know 
how large it was at that time, nor are we sure what name referred to Calakmul itself or to the 
larger polity in which it resided (Folan et al. 1995). Based on the earliest texts at Calakmul, the 
site may have been called “Three Stones” or Uxte'tuun (Figure 4.7). The area near the huge 
body of water adjacent to the site, the Bajo Laberinto, may have been called “Coatimundi 
Aguada” or Chiik Nabb (Figures 4.7 and 4.8). The polity as a whole, encompassing chunks of 
southern Campeche and Quintana Roo, may have been known for a time as the Chatan Polity, 
the Bat Polity (Figure 4.9), or both. 


Figure 4.7. This phrase of four hieroglyphs from Naranjo can be interpreted as “Yuknoom 
Head of the Snake Head Polity at the Place of Three Stones, Lord of Chiik Nahb” (redrawn 
from Marcus 2004b:Figure 2v-y). 


Chiik Nahb ajaw 


Figure 4.8. Two examples of the expression “Lord of Chiik Nahb," a title that may refer to the 
settlement adjacent to Bajo El Laberinto at Calakmul (top, from Monument 6 at Calakmul; 
bottom, from Stela 114 at Calakmul). 
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Figure 4.9. Examples of the Bat Polity. All the examples in the first row are from Calakmul 
(Stelae 114, 59, and 62). The second row has examples from other sites—Oxpemul (Stela 2) 
and Naachtun (Stela 23). 


The Snake Head emblem glyph did not appear at Calakmul until A.D. 636. I originally 
attributed the absence of this glyph from the earliest texts of Calakmul either to (1) the scarcity 
of monuments at Calakmul from A.D. 300-500 (although two monuments are now known, the 
second monument was not discovered until 1994); (2) the extremely poor quality of the 
limestone used for such monuments, which contributed to their badly eroded condition; or (3) 
the possibility that some of the early stelae of Calakmul were intentionally incorporated into 
the fill of later buildings (Marcus 1987; Marcus and Folan 1994; Pincemin et al. 1998:319- 
323). It is possible that future excavations at Calakmul will expose more stelae buried inside 
later buildings. I say this because the two earliest stelae at Calakmul were reused during a late 
refurbishment of Structure II, the largest temple platform (Figure 4.10). 

Even though we do not know the name for Calakmul during Late Preclassic times, we can 
infer that it attracted many followers and controlled a lot of manpower. Its public buildings 
were some of the biggest the Maya ever built (Folan et al. 1995). Another indication of the 
large labor force of Calakmul is the road system that connected Calakmul, El Mirador, and 
other sites (Folan, Marcus, and Miller 1995). The Calakmul-Mirador road may have been 
originally created during El Mirador's rise, but when Calakmul seized the upper hand after 
A.D. 150 it invested in huge pyramids. 

Once El Mirador began to decline, Calakmul linked itself to a series of equidistantly spaced 
sites like Naachtun, Oxpemul, Balakbal, and Uxul (Marcus 1973, 2004b; Robichaux and Pruett 
2005; Ruppert and Denison 1943; Sprajc 2008). There appears to be a good fit between the 
actual location of this inner core of subordinate centers and the predictions I made earlier 
based on Central Place Theory (Marcus 1973, 1976). This theory posits that the most efficient 
way to administer subordinate sites on an unbounded level plain is to space them equidistantly 
from each other and from the capital. Most efficient is an arrangement in which subordinate 
centers are spaced one day's travel from the capital, which appears to have been 30-35 
kilometers in the Calakmul case (Figure 4.3). 
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Stela 114 


Figure 4.10. Structure II at Calakmul, showing how the oldest stelae at the site 
were re-set on the platform (drawn by Kay Clahassey from a drawing 
by Ernesto Tamay Segovia and a photo by Eldon Leiter). 


El Mirador and Calakmul battled for supremacy in the Mirador Basin, and it would appear 
that at some point they reversed roles: Calakmul went from being a secondary center under El 
Mirador to a primary center above El Mirador. One of the lessons we learn from their struggle 
is that some cycles of consolidation and collapse were shorter than a typical phase defined by 
pottery style. Here is where dated monuments can provide a more detailed chronology of 
events. A second lesson is that multiple competitive cycles among several sites were needed to 
create new hierarchies. 

Learning from the demise of El Mirador and avoiding a similar collapse, Calakmul 
succeeded in creating an enduring state by incorporating even more satellites than El Mirador 
and holding on to them. The oldest monument at Calakmul (Stela 114), which mentions the 
dates A.D. 431 and 435, refers to one ruler as the Lord of Chiik Nahb, and to another as King 
of the Bat Polity (Pincemin et al. 1998:Figures 6-8). At this date, however, there is no mention 
of the Snake Head Polity on this monument or anywhere else in the Mirador Basin. The next 
stela at Calakmul (Stela 43), which dates to A.D. 514, associates a ruler with the phrase k’uhul 
chatan winik, a title possibly meaning *Divine Man of Chatan." 

Until we have more texts, it is difficult to say more about the place names or polity names 
associated with the rulers of Calakmul between A.D. 200 and 500. We can say that Calakmul 
continued to develop, reaching its peak between A.D. 500 and 695. At this point it had more 
than 6,250 buildings scattered throughout an area of more than 30 square kilometers, with a 
population estimated at 50,000 (Folan et al. 1995). 

Although Calakmul produced the most stelae of any Maya site (117), all but two were 
commissioned by rulers who lived and ruled after A.D. 500. The first use of the Snake Head 
emblem occurs between A.D. 500 and 600, on a series of monuments at three sites. Those 
monuments suggest that the rulers of the Snake Head Polity were attempting to consolidate the 
core of their territory by force. All three sites, Dzibanche, El Resbalon, and Pol Box, were 
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located to the northeast of Calakmul (Figure 4.3). One Snake Head king named Yuknoom 
Ch’een I reigned from A.D. 500 to 520 (Figure 4.11); he is mentioned on the prisoner stairway 
at Dzibanche (Figures 4.5 and 4.6). Another Snake Head king, K'altuun Hix (A.D. 520-546), 
may have been responsible for taking the prisoners depicted on the steps at El Resbalon 
(Carrasco and Boucher 1987; Velasquez Garcia 2004). K’altuun Hix is also known to have 
presided over the A.D. 546 inauguration of a Naranjo ruler named Aj Wosal (Schele and 
Freidel 1990:175-177). The next Snake Head king (Sky Witness) installed a ruler in A.D. 561 
at Los Alacranes; in A.D. 562 he was victorious in a battle that led to his control of Caracol 
and to the sacrifice of the former ally of that site, the Tikal ruler. Such a defeat might explain 
why Tikal did not set up any carved stones for the next 130 years. 


Tajoom Uk'ab K'ak' Yuknoom Head Yuknoom Ch'een II 


Figure 4.11. Names of nine rulers of the Kaan Polity 
(adapted from Marcus 2004b; Martin and Grube 2008). 


Since both Dzibanche and El Resbalon created prisoner staircases that commemorated the 
military deeds of the divine lords of the Snake Head Polity, scholars have interpreted the 
carved steps in various ways: either (1) the Snake Head Polity had its capital at Dzibanche from 
A.D. 500—600 and these steps commemorate the victorious ruler of Dzibanche; (2) the Snake 
Head king was the conqueror of Dzibanche and his capital was at Calakmul; or (3) the 
secondary center of Dzibanche was allowed to use the Snake Head emblem when acting at the 
behest of the Snake Head king, whose capital was located elsewhere (Grube 2004; Martin 
2004; Nalda 2004a; Velásquez García 2004, 2005). 
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During the entire century from A.D. 500 to 600, the rulers of the Snake Head Polity were 
using conquest to extend the radius of their state. They ultimately came to control a large part 
of Campeche, Quintana Roo, and the Peten, and maintained a network of far-flung allies well 
beyond those zones (Marcus and Folan 1994). With El Mirador now out of the picture, and 
with the governmental structures of several other sites collapsing, Calakmul, Dzibanche, or 
other Snake Head dynastic seats were establishing networks of allies that would enable them to 
fill the political vacuum. 

In A.D. 579 a ruler named Uneh Chan assumed the throne of the Snake Head Polity (Figure 
4.11). He led one attack on Palenque in April of A.D. 599, and a second attack twelve years 
later in April of A.D. 611. These attacks against Palenque, which reveal the ambition of the 
Snake Head Polity to extend its territory to the west, are mentioned on monuments 
commissioned by a much later Palenque ruler, the legendary Pacal. Perhaps Pacal sought to 
show that earlier Palenque rulers had lost to Uneh Chan and the Snake Head Polity, but it 
would not happen to him (Schele 1994). 

By A.D. 636, we can finally point to monuments showing that Calakmul was the capital of 
the Kaan Polity. The Snake Head emblem may have been used before this date at Calakmul, 
but demonstrating that will depend on recovering hieroglyphic evidence from A.D. 300 to 631. 
The seventh and eighth centuries A.D. saw Calakmul maintaining ties with far-flung allies while 
successfully holding on to many of its neighboring subjects. The Calakmul network was a 
mosaic of allies rather than a continuous bloc, and its rulers seem not to have concerned 
themselves about the intervening gaps (Marcus and Folan 1994). So extensive were these 
alliances that the Snake Head emblem was mentioned more widely than the Tikal emblem 
glyph. This wide distribution, combined with the contexts in which so many subordinate 
centers mentioned the Snake Head emblem, was what originally led me to suggest that 
Calakmul might be one of the most important Maya capitals, administering a state with a 
multi-tiered hierarchy of sublords (e.g., Marcus 1973, 1987, 1993). 

The principal strategy of Calakmul was to expand its domain by military conquest. At the 
same time, it seemed also to want to convert the friends of Tikal into enemies of that site. 
These strategies worked during the period from A.D. 562 until 695 (Marcus 1993, 1998, 
2004b; Marcus and Folan 1994; Martin 2003, 2005; Martin and Grube 2008; Schele and 
Freidel 1990). We can assume that two results were that some former subjects (1) stopped 
paying tribute and labor service to Tikal and (2) provided tribute and military service to 
Calakmul instead. A more complete history of the Snake Head Polity would help us develop a 
more detailed model for Maya statecraft. 

Many of the strategies employed by the Snake Head Polity were shared with early states 
elsewhere in the ancient world (Marcus 1992, 1998). Included were the incorporation of sites 
by military force, the installation of loyal rulers at subordinate sites, sending out Calakmul 
princesses to marry subordinate lords, and requiring rulers of subordinate sites to attend the 
inaugurations of Calakmul rulers. 


Solving the Mystery of the Snake Head Emblem Glyph 


When I originally proposed that the Snake Head was the emblem glyph of Calakmul (Marcus 
1973), I was puzzled by its late appearance at Calakmul itself. I considered it possible, 
however, that earlier examples of the Snake Head emblem would appear at Calakmul once 
extensive excavations were undertaken. Since that time, of course, several events have altered 
our perspective. First, Maya epigraphers (e.g., Grube 2004; Helmke and Awe 2008; Marcus 
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1993; Martin and Grube 2008; Mathews 1991; Stuart and Houston 1994) now see emblem 
glyphs as titles that can be roughly translated *Divine Lord of Polity X" (Figure 4.12). And 
while cities could not move around, kings and royal families could. 

A second event was the discovery in 1994 of the oldest known monument at Calakmul— 
Stela 114, carved in A.D. 435 (Marcus and Folan 1994). This monument (Figure 4.13) did not 
mention the Snake Head emblem glyph, but did bear a Bat emblem and a title that can be read 
Lord of Chiik Nahb (Figure 4.8, lower row). The latter title contains a place name that 
endured as a reference to Calakmul (Marcus and Folan 1994; Martin and Grube 2008; 
Pincemin et al. 1998). 


Snake 
Head 
Emblem 


—— ajaw 


—— Kaan or Snake 
"Polity name" 


Figure 4.12. Structure of the Kaan Polity emblem glyph, 
*Divine Lord of the Snake Polity" (from Marcus 1987:Figure 65e). 


A third event was the discovery of king lists for the Snake Head Polity, recorded on a dozen 
polychrome “Dynastic Vases" (Martin 1997; Martin and Grube 2008). These vessels, believed 
to have been painted in the Mirador Basin, provide a list of 19 legendary or semi-legendary 
rulers who trace their ancestry back to a mythical dynastic founder dubbed Skyraiser, who is 
shown holding the sky over his head. This retrospective king list was probably painted between 
A.D. 650 and 750, and may have been commissioned to establish both time depth and 
continuity for the rulers of the Snake Head Polity. Unfortunately, we have not been able to link 
most of the specific names and dates in that king list to the dates and names of rulers recorded 
on stone monuments. 

Codex-style vessels (Hansen et al. 1991), once thought to have been painted at Nakbe, are 
also known from Calakmul itself. While excavating on the south side of Structure XX at 
Calakmul, a huge palace complex measuring 336 meters by 344 meters and featuring 17 court- 
yards and an estimated 80 buildings, Kai Delvendahl (2004) recovered more than 600 codex- 
style ceramic fragments, many of which seem to date from A.D. 650 to 750. Among the 
fragments was one that featured the Snake Emblem glyph; other fragments give the title &'ubul 
chatan winik (“Divine Man of Chatan”), a title that goes back to A.D. 514 at Calakmul on 
Stela 43. 
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Figure 4.13. Stela 114, carved in A.D. 435, was re-set in front of Structure II at Calakmul 
(redrawn from Pincemin et al. 1998:Figure 6). 


What these three events lead us to believe is that the Maya of the Mirador Basin conceived of a 
Kaan Polity that periodically moved its seat of power, as first Nakbe, then El Mirador, then perhaps 
Dzibanche, and finally Calakmul achieved supremacy. Such cycling is not without precedent in the 
Maya lowlands. For example, Braswell (personal communication 2009; Braswell et al. 2005) 
reports that in southern Belize, the site of Uxbenka was the seat of power between A.D. 300 and 
500; Uxbenka was then supplanted by Pusilha; then Pusilha was supplanted by Uxbenka and Nimli 
Punit, and finally by Lubaantun. 
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Figure 4.14. Stela 43, carved in A.D. 514, was re-set in front of Structure II at Calakmul 
(drawn by Kay Clahassey). 


In the case of the Mirador Basin, at least two alternative scenarios are possible. In one 
scenario, the dominant dynasty of the Snake Head Polity formed at Nakbe, moved its seat of 
power to El Mirador when that site took over from Nakbe, and finally wound up at Calakmul 
when El Mirador collapsed. In the second scenario, the Snake Head dynasty formed at 
Calakmul after supplanting the Bat dynasty, and sought to legitimize itself by commissioning 
king lists on polychrome vessels (and perhaps by alleging that its origins could be traced back 
to Nakbe and El Mirador). Other scenarios involving Kinichna, Dzibanche, and other sites are 
certainly possible, since competition and jockeying for power among multiple players were 
required to create a new hierarchical level. 
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The Process of Cycling Up and Cycling Down 


Anthropological archaeologists often search for patterns and processes common to more than 
one geographic region. Several regions of Mesoamerica have shown us that competition among 
rival sites could serve as the driving force that created larger and more spectacular polities. 
Over and over again, we find that without the presence of multiple competing agents, many 
regions might not have developed centralized government at all. Competition from rivals drove 
some rulers to achieve things they would not otherwise have achieved. 

It now appears that the process of state formation in the Mirador Basin was similar to that 
proposed for the Zapotec (Marcus and Flannery 1996; Spencer and Redmond 2001, 2004) 
and the Mixtec (Balkansky 1998; Balkansky et al. 2004). The leaders of rival Preclassic 
societies used political centralization and military force to avoid being taken over by their 
rivals. Once their autonomy was assured, they expanded preemptively against weaker 
neighbors. This expansion succeeded because many groups could not defend themselves against 
new political strategies and larger bodies of warriors. 

Some Maya cities, like Tikal, seem to have retained one emblem glyph throughout their 
history. The situation in the Mirador Basin was too dynamic for that. As Nakbe, then El 
Mirador, then Dzibanche, then finally Calakmul rose to power, there were inevitable changes 
in royal houses and their capital cities. Whether or not the Bat Polity was embedded within the 
Snake Head Polity, or supplanted by it, is not clear. What is clear is that much still remains to 
be learned about the competitive relations between centers of Campeche and Quintana Roo, 
and the extent to which the Dynamic Model can establish their rise and fall. 

Perhaps the most intriguing unanswered question is how the Mirador Basin managed to 
achieve such a headstart on monumentality and political complexity, compared to other low- 
land Maya regions. Did it have something to do with the unusual density of sites and the close 
proximity of rival cities? Might some of the competing actors have been junior and senior 
lineages from the same noble families? What was the relationship between Bat rulers and Snake 
Head rulers? What revisionist history were the codex-style painted vessels designed to estab- 
lish? The story of the Kaan Polity, if we ever come to know it fully, may place the Mirador 
Basin front and center in our efforts to understand how the earliest Maya states formed. 


Table 4.1. A Summary of the History of the Kaan Polity. 


A.D. 430-435 |The accession of a ruler in A.D. 411 is mentioned on Stela 114 at 
Calakmul, a monument set up in front of Structure II (Figure 4.10). 
Although there is no mention of the Snake Head emblem, a Bat emblem 
(Figure 4.9, upper row, far left) and Chiik Nahb (Figure 8, lower row), one 
of the ancient names of Calakmul, do occur. 


A.D. 514 Another ruler is depicted on Stela 43 at Calakmul (Figure 4.14). Neither 
the Snake or Bat emblem is given, but another title—“Divine Man of 
Chatan” or k’ubul chatan winik—does appear. 


A.D. 500-520 | The first mention of the Snake Head Polity occurs at the site of Dzibanche 
in association with a ruler named Yuknoom Ch'een I, who is said to be the 
*Holy Lord of the Snake Head Polity" (Figure 4.1, top row, at right; 
Figures 4.5 and 4.6) He is said to have taken the prisoners that are 
depicted on the risers of stone steps at Dzibanche (Figures 4.5 and 4.6). 
Because the Snake Head emblem glyph is not attested at Calakmul itself at 
this time, one possibility is that the Snake Head capital at A.D. 500 was at 
Dzibanche or other site. 
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A.D. 535-546 | Another ruler, K'altuun Hix (Figure 4.11), is associated with the Snake 
Head Polity; he is said to have overseen the inauguration of the ruler at 
Naranjo (Aj Wosal) in A.D. 546 (Schele and Freidel 1990:177). 


A.D. 561-572 | Sky Witness (Figure 4.11), the ruler of the Snake Head Polity, is reported 
to have done two key things: (1) in A.D. 561 he is said to have placed a 
ruler on the throne of Los Alacranes; and (2) in A.D. 562 he is said to have 
allied with Caracol to defeat Tikal. 


A.D. 572-579 | Yax Yopaat (Figure 4.11), ruler of the Snake Head Polity, is mentioned at 
Dzibanche in A.D. 573 (apparently as participant in the celebration of a 
k'atun ending (end of a 20-year period) and at Pol Box, a site not far south 
(Esparza Olguín and Pérez Gutiérrez 2009; Martin and Grube 2008). 


A.D. 579-611 |Uneh Chan (Figure 4.11), ruler of the Snake Head Polity, celebrated 
victories over Palenque in April, 599 and April, 611 (Marcus 2004b:Figure 
13). 


A.D. 619 Yuknoom ti'Chan (Figure 4.11), ruler of the Snake Head Polity, reinforced 
the earlier alliance between Calakmul and Caracol by attending an event 
with the ruler of Caracol. 


A.D. 622-630 |Tajoom Uk'ab K’ak’ (Figure 4.11), ruler of the Snake Head Polity, is 
mentioned on a monument at Caracol. Although Stelae 28 and 29 (Figures 
4.15, 4.16) at Calakmul commemorate a royal marital pair on two eroded 
stones, no preserved Snake Head emblem glyph can be discerned. 


A.D. 630-636 | Yuknoom Head (Figures 4.7 and 4.11)—ruler of the Snake Head Polity at 
Three Stones, Lord of Chiik Nahb—conquered Naranjo in A.D. 631. As 
emphasized by Martin and Grube (2008:106), Yuknoom Head is 
described as the Snake Head king *at Three Stones" (ta uxte'tuun), the 
ancient name of Calakmul; they suggest that *this unique phrasing could 
well seek to differentiate him [Yuknoom Head] from other Snake kings 
and their capitals—a further hint that some significant change had 
occurred.” 


A.D. 636-686 | During the 50-year reign of Yuknoom Ch'een II (Figure 4.11) we see a 
Calakmul ruler clearly designated as king of the capital of the Snake Head 
Polity. This ruler is famous for interacting with many far-flung allies. 


A.D. 686-695 |The Calakmul ruler named Yuknoom Yich’aak K'ahk' arranged the 
marriage of his sister (Ix K'ab'el) to Kinich Bahlam, the ruler of El Peru (a 
site now called Waka’). Ix K'ab'el has the high-ranking title of ix kaloomte” 
(Figures 4.17 and 4.18). (Although her stela at El Peru once stood next to 
that of her husband [Marcus 1987:Figures 49 and 50] her monument now 
resides in Cleveland, Ohio, while that of her husband is in Fort Worth, 
Texas!) Yuknoom Yich'aak K'ahk's strategy of creating loyal allies by 
marrying off his sister is one favored by several rulers. Furthermore, the act 
of commissioning paired stelae to depict a husband and wife is typical of 
Calakmul (Marcus 1987:136) and some of its subordinate centers. 


A.D. 686-750 | Retrospective King Lists (19 rulers in a dynasty) were commissioned by one 
or more rulers of the Snake Head Polity. Although these King Lists are 
recorded on Dynastic Vases thought to have been painted at Nakbe, we do 
not know who commissioned them or where they were manufactured. 
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THE EARLY AND LATE 
CLASSIC PERIODS 


Urbanism, Architecture, and 
Internationalism in the Northern 
Lowlands during the Early Classic 


Scott R. Hutson 


Abstract 


Scholars have long recognized the Late and Terminal Classic periods in northern Yucatan as times of 
dynamism and cultural florescence. Meanwhile, recent research on the Preclassic reveals that this era 
witnessed a surprising degree of social complexity. Bracketed by these two exceptional chapters in 
Yucatecan prehistory, the Early Classic period can come across as a lull, with declines in settlement 
reported for some areas. Nonetheless, a growing body of data shows that the Early Classic saw a number 
of exciting developments, such as the appearance of the first urban centers and the intensification of 
interregional interaction. This paper discusses examples of these integrations as seen especially from the 
perspective of Chunchucmil, Izamal, and Uci. 


“The Early Classic Maya in the north were not country bumpkins living in the backwaters of the 
Maya world” (Bey 2006:36). 


The Late and Terminal Classic periods in the northern Maya lowlands have long attracted 
the attention of both scholars and tourists because of the growth of massive cities, the 
florescence of a regional architectural style, and an embrace of international contacts extending 
to central Mexico and beyond. This was not the first time, however, that the peninsula experi- 
enced such developments. In this chapter I discuss urbanism, distinctive regional architecture, 
and internationalization in one of the least known periods in Yucatan, the Early Classic (Glover 
and Stanton 2010:60). In demonstrating these remarkable developments, I draw heavily on 
data from two projects with which I have been affiliated—the Pakbeh Regional Economy 
Program (PREP) at Chunchucmil and the Uci/Cansahcab Regional Integration Project (UCRIP). 

With regard to urbanism, I will discuss Chunchucmil, which had a greater density of 
structures and population than any earlier northern lowland city, and Izamal, which was larger 
than any preceding northern lowland site. Of the two cities, Chunchucmil is less like Classic 
Maya metropolises in the southern and central lowlands. I provide systematic evidence for a 
market economy at Chunchucmil and suggest that such an economy helps explain the 
peculiarly dense form of urbanism at that site. 
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With regard to architecture, the inhabitants of ancient Yucatan developed what is called the 
“megalithic style.” Recent research shows that they used this style not only to build 
monumental structures, but also to construct modest domestic platforms. New data on the 
distribution of megalithic architecture across the peninsula allow us to make propositions about 
politics and interaction. 

With regard to internationalization, interregional and long-distance contacts were intense 
during the Early Classic. Excavations in a representative sample of households support the 
conclusion that Chunchucmil played a role in these contacts by acting as a gateway for long- 
distance trade. These data illuminate international contacts at other Early Classic northern 
lowland sites such as Oxkintok, Xcambo, and Chac II. Leaders at these and other sites engaged 
in different kinds of relations, most of them indirect, with the largest Mesoamerican center of 
the time, Teotihuacan. Such leaders did not use hieroglyphic literacy to the same degree as 
their counterparts in the southern lowlands. Nevertheless, with their extraordinary cities, their 
architectural achievements, and their cosmopolitan contacts, the leaders of the northern Maya 
lowlands were certainly not “country bumpkins” (Bey 2006:36). 


Urbanism 


In the last decade, settlement-pattern studies at Chunchucmil and Izamal have shown that these 
two sites were the largest in Yucatan during the Early Classic period (Figure 1.1). This research 
provides fresh contributions to our understanding of ancient cites in the Maya world. I begin 
by describing results of recent investigations at the two sites and conclude by comparing 
Chunchucmil and Izamal with other Maya cities. 


Settlement Patterns at Izamal 

Settlement research at Izamal began at the site core (Burgos Villanueva et al. 2003) and then 
moved to the site periphery as part of an attempt to define the boundaries of the site. Rafael 
Burgos Villanueva, Miguel Covarrubias Reyna, and Jorge Estrada Faisal (2004) established the 
boundaries of the site by analyzing aerial photographs. This same team continued to survey 
beyond Izamal as part of the Ah Kin Chel project, which focuses on a 6,200 square-kilometer 
area that roughly corresponds with the boundaries of the Postclassic Ah Kin Chel province 
(Burgos Villanueva et al. 2005, 2006). Data on the hinterland of Izamal come from salvage 
projects along the roads from Izamal to Hoctun, Kantunil, and Tepakan, as well as from a new 
research project at Dzilam Gonzalez, initiated by Covarrubias Reyna and Burgos Villanueva in 
2010. 

Izamal is most famous for the Kinich Kak Moo pyramid. With a base measuring 185 meters 
to a side and 17 meters high (Millet Cámara and Burgos Villanueva 2006), the Kinich Kak 
Moo trails only the Danta complex at El Mirador as the most voluminous building in the Maya 
world. Perhaps even more astonishing than the volume of the Kinich Kak Moo is the surface 
area of the city as a whole. Burgos Villanueva et al. (2004) estimate that the city covered 53 
square kilometers, equivalent to a circle with a radius of over four kilometers (Figure 5.1). This 
supersedes previous estimates of a two- to three-kilometer radius (Lincoln 1980). Following a 
method adapted from the survey of Teotihuacan (Millon 1973), Burgos Villanueva et al. define 
the boundaries of Izamal as being located in places where there is at least a 300-meter gap 
between structures. 
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Figure 5.1. Map of Izamal. The thick grey line marks the boundaries of the ancient site, 
black lines represent sacbes. 


Given the lack of an excavation sampling-program across the 53 square kilometers of 
settlement, the chronology of this settlement is uncertain. Eight seasons (between 1992 and 
2001) of excavation and architectural restoration at the site core (Millet Cámara and Burgos 
Villanueva 2006; Quiñones Cetina 2003:31) and surface collections across the Ah Kin Chel 
region (Burgos Villanueva et al. 2006:184) show that Terminal Classic pottery is more 
common than pottery from any other time period. Nonetheless, the abundance of durable Late 
and Terminal Classic slatewares may have more to do with taphonomy and the organization of 
ceramic production in those periods than with chronology and demography. Other evidence 
suggests that Izamal became urban in the Early Classic. Millet Cámara and Burgos Villanueva 
date the construction of the megalithic Kinich Kak Moo to the Protoclassic (150 B.C.—A.D. 
250) and the Early Classic (A.D. 250-600). This agrees with the first- through fifth-century 
A.D. range for AMS dates from megalithic structures in Quintana Roo (Mathews 2001). 
Although Middle and Late Preclassic ceramics were also found while restoring the sides of the 
Kinich Kak Moo, these sherds make up only one percent of the pottery from excavations 
(Quifiones Cetina 2003:31). Intensive ceramic analysis was also conducted on the Itzamatul 
structure (on the east side of the main plaza) and the Habuc structure (southeast of the main 
plaza). Combined with architectural studies, the ceramic analysis suggests that both were built 
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in the Early Classic (Millet Cámara and Burgos Villanueva 2006; Quiñones Cetina 2003:268). 
Thus, the main plaza of Izamal took shape in the Early Classic, leading Millet Cámara (1999) 
to conclude that this was when Izamal consolidated its control over labor and other sites. 
Maldonado Cárdenas (1979, 1995) claims a late Early Classic date for the consolidation of 
control by Izamal. In sum, Izamal became a city in the Early Classic, though we do not yet 
know what portion of the 53 square kilometers was occupied at this time. 

Three findings stand out for a comparative discussion of urbanism. First, the site appears to 
be a garden city in the sense that there are many open spaces within the 53-square-kilometer 
polygon (Burgos Villanueva et al. 2005:436-437; cf. Dunning 1992). Second, the causeway 
system of the site is more complex than once thought. It has long been known that Izamal has 
inter-site causeways connecting it to Ake (29.7 kilometers to the west) and Kantunil (14.2 
kilometers to the south). Izamal also has an intra-site causeway connecting the site center to the 
Chaltun Ha monumental group, located 1.5 kilometers southwest of the Kinich Kak Moo, and 
a causeway that runs for 2.5 kilometers northwest from the San Francisco barrio (located 2 
kilometers west of the Kinich Kak Moo) to the satellite site of Sacala Sur. The exact 
chronology of these intrasite causeways is not certain. Thus, because Izamal possesses both 
inter- and intra-site causeways, it resembles Coba. Although fewer intra-site sacbes (elevated 
causeways or roads) have been documented at Izamal than at Coba, destruction brought about 
by continuous occupation since the sixteenth century has likely obliterated other causeways 
connected to the site core. Third, the growth of Izamal appears to have led to the absorption of 
sites that once existed apart from the city (Burgos Villanueva et al. 2005:428). Some of these 
“satellite sites,” such as Sahaltun and Chobenchen, have their own monumental architecture 
and their own internal sacbes connecting large mound complexes. Publication of systematic 
mapping transects between satellite sites and the edges of modern Izamal will address the 
question of how closely these sites were connected to the core. 


Settlement Patterns at Chunchucmil 

In many ways, Chunchucmil (Figure 5.2) contrasts sharply with Izamal. Edward Kurjack and 
colleagues (Kurjack and Garza Tarazona de González 1981; Vlcek et al. 1978) recognized the 
urban nature of Chunchucmil over 30 years ago. Nevertheless, it took a dozen field seasons, 
initiated by Bruce Dahlin in the 1990s and completed in 2006, to gain clear knowledge of the 
scale, density, form, function, and chronology of this ancient city. Dahlin's PREP mapped a 
total of 11.77 square kilometers and dug test pits in 162 different architectural contexts. These 
efforts revealed that Chunchucmil was more densely populated than the great Classic period 
Maya metropolises of Tikal, Calakmul, Dzibilchaltun, Caracol, and Coba (Magnoni 2007). 
Moreover, the site presents a detailed record of spatial organization, preserved in the form of 
dozens of kilometers of houselot boundary walls and alleys. Although the site had small 
occupations in the Preclassic and the Late to Terminal Classic periods, the vast majority of the 
city dates to the latter part of the Early Classic. 

PREP archaeologists recognize three settlement zones at Chunchucmil (see Hutson et al. 
2008). The innermost zone contains the site center, consisting of a one square-kilometer cluster 
of temple complexes, streets, causeways, a single ballcourt, and a marketplace. A second zone, 
the residential core, surrounds the site center and consists of densely packed houselots ringed 
by stone walls or albarradas. The density of the residential core, which covers about 7.5 square 
kilometers, is 950 structures per square kilometer. The third zone, the residential periphery, 
rings the residential core and differs from it in two ways: (1) settlement density drops to 350 
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structures per square kilometer; and (2) small pockets of unclaimed space, not encircled by 
albarradas, can be found. The residential periphery covers about 8.5 square kilometers. Beyond 
the residential periphery, we find what others call “intersite” settlement (Rice and Rice 1990), 
characterized by a density of about 50 structures per square kilometer, and also linear strips of 
settlement that my coauthors and I call “fingers” (Hutson et al. 2008). These fingers have a 
density of 120 structures per square kilometer and connect to other sites. The three concentric 
zones of Chunchucmil and its fingers cover 20 to 25 square kilometers and held an estimated 
population of 31,000 to 43,000 (Magnoni 2007). 


Figure 5.2. Ruins of Chunchumil showing 9.4 square kilometers of the site. The site center zone lies 
within the inner gray polygon. The residential core zone lies within the outer gray polygon, although 
some of the residential core extends to the northeast beyond the bounds of the map. The rest of what is 
visible on this map pertains to the residential periphery. 
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Comparing Urbanism at Izamal, Chunchucmil, and other Classic Maya Sites 

Because Izamal lacks the same intensity of settlement research, comparisons between Izamal 
and Chunchucmil cannot progress far. Nonetheless, Chunchucmil contrasts with Izamal in 
many ways. First, Chunchucmil has no focal pyramid. This suggests that Chunchucmil had a 
form of political organization based not on a single holy lord but rather on sharing power 
among multiple factions. Second, Chunchucmil lacks inter-site causeways. Following Kurjack 
and Andrews” (1976) interpretation of such causeways, this could mean that Chunchucmil 
lacked territorial ambitions. Third, the settlement of Chunchucmil is more densely packed than 
that of Izamal, where open spaces appear to have been larger and more common in that garden 
city. We do, however, have evidence of gardening within the tight spaces of Chunchucmil 
houselots (Hutson et al. 2007). Finally, the growth of Chunchucmil did not engulf preexisting 
sites as was the case at Izamal. Rather than expanding far from the site center, residents at 
Chunchucmil packed themselves in tightly. 

Comparing Chunchucmil and Izamal with other extensively mapped Late Classic Maya 
urban centers (specifically Coba, Tikal, Caracol, Dzibilchaltun, and La Milpa) brings into sharp 
relief the different kinds of urbanism that exist in the Maya area. The three concentric zones of 
Chunchucmil (center, residential core, and residential periphery) resemble the three concentric 
zones of Tikal (epicenter, center, and periphery; Puleston 1983:24-25; cf. Webster et al. 
2007), but are much more dense and compact. Dzibilchaltun also exhibits three concentric 
zones when vaulted structures are considered (Kurjack 1979). Yet if we also consider non- 
vaulted buildings, the middle zone disappears, leaving only the site core and a series of about 
30 settlement clusters. As Kurjack (1974:89) notes, this pattern is *not consistent with the 
general notion of what a nucleated community should be like." This is quite different from 
Chunchucmil, where nucleation takes the form of concentric density gradients within the city, 
but is potentially similar to Izamal insofar as Burgos Villanueva et al. (2005) note the presence 
of open spaces within the boundaries of that site. Caracol exhibits a concentric plan consisting 
of an epicenter of palaces and temples surrounded by the houses of a nutritionally deficient 
supporting population. These are in turn surrounded by residential groups with contiguous 
agricultural plots, many of which are terraced (Chase and Chase 2004:142). With about 2.5 
hectares of land each, such residential groups are rather dispersed, creating a sprawl of more 
than one hundred square kilometers. The low density of settlement at Caracol confounds the 
distinction between rural and urban. Such sprawl incorporates minor centers in a way that 
recalls the alleged incorporation of satellite sites at Izamal. La Milpa (Tourtellot et al. 2003) 
also resembles Caracol and Izamal in the sense of a low-density sprawl sprinkled here and there 
with minor centers. 

In sum, Izamal appears to resemble the low-density cities of Tikal, Caracol, and La Milpa 
more so than does Chunchucmil. This is notable in light of observations that northern lowland 
settlement is generally denser than southern lowland settlement (Drennan 1988). Since Izamal 
does not fit this observed pattern, geographical differences between the northern and central 
lowlands do not provide sufficient explanation for differences in settlement density. 
Dzibilchaltun is denser than the central lowland sites, but is not a close match to Chunchucmil 
because Dzibilchaltun does not exhibit similar nucleation. Chunchucmil most closely resembles 
Coba, which has high settlement density as well as the kind of intra-site density thresholds 
(concentric density gradients akin to the threshold at Chunchucmil between the residential core 
and residential periphery) that attest to residential nucleation (Folan et al. 1983). 
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Two factors help account for the differences in urbanism observed between Chunchucmil 
and most other sites. First, cities like Caracol and La Milpa were less nucleated because most of 
their residents were farmers whose labor-intensive terraced agricultural plots were adjacent to 
their houses. These plots were not mere gardens that supplemented larger yields from outfields 
beyond the city. Rather, these plots constituted the principal farmlands of the site. If such 
sprawling sites are to be considered cities, they are not so much garden cities as farming cities. 
Although people at Chunchucmil did maintain kitchen gardens, most of its residents were not 
farmers (Dahlin et al. 2005). This brings me to the second factor that may account for the 
many differences observed in the settlement patterns of Chunchucmil: marketing. 


Market Behavior at Chunchucmil 

The presence of markets is a key ingredient of classical definitions of urbanism. Markets 
encourage the occupational specialization that is a trademark of cities. Just as importantly, 
economically interdependent social units require markets in order to ensure the efficient 
circulation of goods. Such marketing probably existed alongside the vestiges of traditional 
mechanisms such as reciprocity and redistribution. Hirth (1998) isolates three approaches to 
identifying marketplace exchange: contextual, configurational, and distributional. The 
contextual approach infers marketing “from the presence of cultural features believed to 
require the provisioning and distribution functions of the market to exist, for example, large 
cities and full-time craft specialists” (Hirth 1998:453). The status of Chunchucmil as a large 
city is beyond doubt. Full-time craft specialization at Chunchucmil has been harder to identify, 
due in part to the perishable nature of evidence. The configurational approach focuses on the 
physical identification of actual market places. Dahlin et al. (2007) have pursued this approach 
at Chunchucmil by marshalling architectural, locational, and soil-chemistry evidence that 
identify a broad space at the center of the city as a marketplace (see also Dahlin and Ardren 
2002). Finally, the distributional approach infers marketing by showing that the distribution of 
goods across a site conforms to the expectations of marketplace exchange. A systematic test- 
pitting program that targeted a representative sample of architectural contexts across 
Chunchucmil permits a distributional approach, which I explore here using data on obsidian 
blades. 

The test-pitting program revealed that blade-production debris was found in only a small 
number of household contexts, yet finished blades were found in many. Some mechanism, 
therefore, must have functioned to distribute blades from the few producers to the multiple 
consumers. We have tested three models to account for the pattern in blade distribution at 
Chunchucmil: marketing, redistribution, and reciprocity (Hutson et al. 2010). If blades were 
distributed by marketing, we would expect them to be spread relatively evenly across the site 
because marketplaces provide equal access to commodities for all consuming units (Hirth 
1998:455). Redistributive systems have spheres of distribution smaller than that of the market 
because they are not as efficient in moving large volumes of goods (Hirth 1998:454). In 
particular, redistribution reproduces status hierarchies (see also Clark 1987) insofar as the most 
powerful actors, those charged with redistributing obsidian, keep a large portion of obsidian 
for themselves. In other words, with redistribution, we would expect more obsidian in higher 
status contexts. Reciprocity is even more inefficient than redistribution and would therefore 
result in a very limited spatial distribution of obsidian across the site. 

The test-pitting program at Chunchucmil allows a rather clear discrimination between 
marketing, redistribution, and reciprocity. PREP archaeologists excavated a 13 percent 
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representative sample of the 1,250 architectural contexts found while mapping the site. 
Excavation samples of this scale at sites this large are rare for the Maya area. The excavation 
program included 841 test pits distributed in 162 architectural contexts. Most of these 
architectural contexts are patio groups, consisting of at least three or four buildings facing onto 
one or more patios. To arrive at the sample of 162 contexts, we stratified the 1,250 architec- 
tural contexts into types based on the number of buildings per context, size of architecture, and 
the presence or absence of features such as sascaberas (limestone quarries) and houselot walls. 
We further stratified the 1,250 contexts by location, creating a stratum for each square- 
kilometer block on our map. Random numbers were used to select contexts within each block 
and type. For example, all twenty of the Type 8 architectural contexts (patio groups with five 
or fewer structures) found within the Pollo block (located immediately northwest of the site 
center datum) were given numbers. Six of these numbers were selected at random, and those 
six contexts were subject to up to eight test pits each. Excavations in 21 of the 162 sampled 
contexts yielded very few artifacts and were dropped from the sample. We dropped 11 more 
contexts because they did not date to the Early Classic. 

To test distributional models, we grouped the 130 remaining contexts into four categories 
that we thought would best represent different social statuses. The highest status category 
included architectural groups with massive pyramids. Although the large temples in these 
groups suggest ritual activities serving larger sections of the population, excavations indicate 
that these groups also contained residences (Blackmore and Ardren 2001). The next three 
categories of architectural contexts consist of large residential groups with 11 or more stone 
platforms (N=13), medium-sized residential groups with six to ten stone platforms (N=38), 
and small residential groups with five or fewer stone platforms (N=64). All but 11 of the 
groups in these three categories are encircled by low stone walls. We refer to such encircled 
groups as houselots. We initially thought that the division of patio groups into large, medium, 
and small categories would correspond roughly to social status. This is because patio groups 
with more buildings tend to have more residents, implying greater wealth (Netting 1982), and 
also tend to have larger buildings, implying greater control of labor and resources (cf. Hendon 
1992). Nonetheless, we cannot be certain that we have captured status differences with these 
four categories of architectural contexts. 

We found that obsidian was distributed relatively evenly across the four categories of 
architectural groups, therefore supporting the marketing model of distribution (Hutson et al. 
2010). The small residential groups had the most obsidian (expressed as a ratio with ceramic 
counts), followed by the medium-sized residential groups, the large residential groups, and, 
finally, the monumental groups. Nonetheless, differences in the relative quantities of obsidian 
tend to be quite small. The only statistically significant difference is that observed between 
small residential groups and groups with large pyramids (t = -2.77, p = 0.002, df = 77). 
Insofar as our four categories mark status distinctions, this finding challenges the notion of 
obsidian as a good denoting wealth. 

Thus, we have configurational, contextual, and distributional evidence that Chunchucmil 
was a market center. Although other large Maya sites also may have had markets, the people of 
Chunchucmil committed themselves to commerce more than to farming. This helps explain the 
exceptional form that urbanism took at Chunchucmil: high settlement density and residential 
nucleation in the form of concentric density gradients within the city. Current research by 
Bruce Dahlin and Richard Terry at Coba, the only other heavily nucleated Classic Maya 
metropolis, may also suggest marketing at that site. 
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Megalithic Architecture 


Scholars have known about megalithic buildings at Izamal, Dzilam, and Ake since the 
nineteenth century explorations of John L. Stephens (1843), Etienne Brasseur de Bourbourg 
(1865), and Desiré Charnay (1863). Stephens” description of Structure 1 at Ake conveys the 
impression that the ancient buildings made on the explorers: 


The ascent is on the south side, by an immense staircase, forming an approach of rude grandeur, 
perhaps equal to any that ever existed in the country. Each step is four feet five inches long, and 
one foot five inches in height... It was a new and extraordinary feature, entirely different from 
any we had seen, and at the very end of our journey, when we supposed ourselves familiar with 
the character of American ruins, threw over them a new air of mystery (Stephens 1843:304). 


I follow Mathews and Maldonado Cárdenas (2006) in using the word “style” to refer to the 
salient characteristics of megalithic buildings. Ceramics from many sites and accelerator mass 
spectrometry dates from charcoal inclusions in mortar from El Naranjal (Mathews 2001) show 
that these buildings were constructed at the end of the Late Preclassic (first centuries A.D.) and 
during the Early Classic periods. 

Many authors have described the style; Taube (1995) and Mathews (1998) provide 
systematic descriptions of it. The megalithic style is characterized by platforms with retaining 
walls that contain large, dressed facing stones (usually a meter or more in length). These large 
stones have rounded corners, giving them a pillow shape and distinguishing them from other 
massive, horizontally laid stones at sites such as Dzibilchaltun. The ancient Maya often built 
apron corbels with these megaliths and gave both the sub-apron wall and the projecting apron 
a slant, or talud. Many large megalithic buildings have rounded corners, a trait also found in 
non-monumental buildings. Of course, the style did not develop in the northern lowlands in a 
vacuum. Megalithic traits such as buildings with rounded corners and apron moldings suggest 
traffic in ideas with the central lowlands. Perhaps the closest architectural analog to the 
northern lowland megalithic style is found in the El Mirador basin, where late Middle 
Preclassic buildings often have tenoned apron moldings, taluds, and stone blocks measuring up 
to one meter long (Hansen 1998). At the beginning of the Late Preclassic, however, large 
stones in the El Mirador basin ceased to be used and smaller ones were employed in such 
constructions. This is intriguing because if megalithic buildings date only to the late Middle 
Preclassic in the El Mirador basin, but appear in the latter part of the Late Preclassic in 
northern Yucatan, then there is no chronological overlap. This chronological gap suggests that 
connections between the megalithic styles of these two regions are at best indirect. 


The Distribution of Megalithic Architecture 

New research has clarified the geographic distribution of megalithic architecture and confirmed 
its widespread use in domestic, non-monumental contexts. Whereas it was once thought that 
megalithic constructions were confined to the vicinity of Izamal, archaeologists working in the 
Yalahau region in Northern Quintana Roo have revealed many sites with megalithic 
architecture (Glover 2006; Mathews 2003; Mathews and Maldonado Cárdenas 2006). The 
two largest sites in the region are Kantunilkin to the north and El Naranjal to the south (Glover 
2006). At El Naranjal, 16 of 25 monumental structures exhibit megalithic stonework (Mathews 
and Maldonado Cardenas 2006). The megalithic style also appears in the monumental 
structures of the two second-tier sites near El Naranjal—Tres Lagunas and Victoria—and is 
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present at four third-tier sites near El Naranjal (Glover and Stanton 2010). There is some 
debate as to whether Kantunilkin has megalithic architecture (Glover and Stanton 2010:70), 
however, sites near Kantunilkin lack megalithic architecture. This has led Glover (2006) to 
propose the existence of a “megalithic polity” centered at El Naranjal and a “non-megalithic 
polity” centered at Kantunilkin. 

We can talk, therefore, of two areas of megalithic architecture in the northern lowlands: a 
western core centered at Izamal and an eastern core centered at El Naranjal. Archaeologists 
have found megalithic architecture beyond these cores, but a rough distinction must be made 
between sites where megalithic architecture predominates (in the sense that most of the major 
buildings are megalithic) and sites that have only a few megalithic buildings. Only in the two 
core areas do we find sites (e.g., Izamal, Ake, El Naranjal, Victoria) where megalithic 
architecture predominates. 

Some researchers theorize that the appearance of megalithic architecture at sites beyond the 
two core areas indicates political influence emanating from those cores (Burgos Villanueva et 
al. 2006:177; Stanton 2000:568). If this is the case, the spotty distribution of megalithic 
architecture beyond the cores implies complexly drawn, geographically discontinuous spheres 
of political influence. I take the case of Oxkintok and Izamal as an example. Mathews and 
Maldonado Cárdenas (2006) report the megalithic construction style at Structures MA-7, DZ- 
7, and the Tzat Tun Tzat at Oxkintok. In the area between Oxkintok and Izamal, several 
important contemporary sites—Acanceh and Yaxcopoil, for instance —have no megalithic 
architecture (Burgos Villanueva et al. 2006). It is as if Izamal influence leapfrogged over 
unaffected areas to reach Oxkintok. Regardless of what kind of relation existed between 
Oxkintok and Izamal, the lack of geographic continuity between the spaces where megalithic 
construction appears suggests a complex landscape of geopolitical relations that cannot be 
reduced to maps with clear, unbroken lines encompassing the influence of any one center 
(Smith 2003:133). 


Figure 5.3. Structure 38514 of the 21 de Abril site, an example of a 
domestic megalithic platform. 
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Figure 5.4. Structure 27b of Santa Teresa (16d-d[5]:71), 
an example of a domestic megalithic platform. 


Although the areas around Izamal and El Naranjal may both have formed cores of the style, 
the distribution of megalithic architecture around Izamal differs sharply from that around El 
Naranjal. The most important difference is that the smallest sites in the El Naranjal polity lack 
megalithic buildings whereas megalithic construction is common at the smallest sites near 
Izamal. The Ah Kin Chel project, which has mapped Izamal and conducted multiple surveys 
beyond Izamal, has reported many such sites (Burgos Villanueva et al. 2006). The Uci- 
Cansahcab Regional Integration Project (UCRIP, directed by the author) also has discovered 
and mapped small sites with megalithic architecture. These include Ticopo-2, located three 
kilometers west of Uci, and 21 de Abril, located five kilometers east of Uci. At these sites, 
which lack both monumental and public architecture, megalithic constructions consist of low, 
domestic platforms (Figures 5.3 and 5.4). Joseph Stair (2010) is currently completing a study of 
domestic megalithic architecture in this area, focusing on variations in the megaliths themselves 
and how these correlate with aspects of the buildings of which they are a part. 

The characteristics of domestic megalithic architecture include platform retaining walls with 
horizontally laid large stones with smooth corners. These platforms are generally quadrangular 
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and often have rounded corners, much like their monumental counterparts. Most of these 
platforms are rather broad, covering an area greater than 200 square meters. It is common to 
see a megalithic platform grouped with smaller, non-megalithic, roughly circular structures 
made of limestone cobble fill (chi’ich). The diameter of these structures is usually less than six 
meters. In most megalithic buildings, only one course of megalithic stones is visible on the 
surface, and the platforms are generally less than one meter high. Although there are no 
domestic megalithic buildings at the smallest sites in the El Naranjal core, some are found at 
third-tier sites such as Chan Pich, San Lorenzo, and San Roman (Glover and Stanton 2010:70). 
At these sites, however, megalithic buildings usually have several stacked courses of megaliths, 
giving the platforms more height. 


The Adoption of the Megalithic Style: Emulation, Coercion, or Folk Style? 

The fact that the megalithic style is seen at all levels of the settlement hierarchy around Izamal 
but only in the upper three levels around El Naranjal could suggest that the style spread from 
the western core to the eastern core. This argument is based on the assumption that the style is 
indigenous to the area where it is found in domestic platforms of the smallest sites, and was 
adopted by elites in the area where it is found only in higher status contexts. This adoption of 
the megalithic style, perhaps by the mechanism of interaction spheres suggested by Mathews 
(1998), would have been a means by which elites created social distinctions (à la Bourdieu 
1984), before the style had the time to trickle down to the bottom of the settlement hierarchy. 

We should be cautious, however, about insisting upon the directionality of the spread of the 
style from the western core to the eastern core because we are not yet certain of how the style 
developed and spread within the western core itself. Several explanations could account for the 
fact that farmers at the smallest sites and leaders at the largest sites (as well as many in 
between) built their buildings in the megalithic style. One possibility is that it was deployed first 
by the leaders at Izamal, and then emulated by smaller and smaller sites. At Uci and in its 
hinterland, we have found that domestic megalithic platforms tend to be larger than non- 
megalithic platforms (Hutson 2010a). Insofar as platform size relates to the command of 
resources, and because status emulation requires a baseline of expendable resources to begin 
with, the fact that better endowed households were the ones that built megalithic platforms 
could be construed as weakly supporting the notion that the megalithic style spread to the 
lowest rungs of the settlement hierarchy via emulation. 

Instead of emulation, people lower down in the settlement hierarchy may have been 
pressured into adopting the megalithic style. This appears to have been the case with wall 
trenches in and around Cahokia, in the Mississippi Valley. At A.D. 1050, house construction at 
Cahokia abruptly shifted from single-set-post walls to wall-trenches. Rural farmers on the 
edges of the Mississippi Bottom adopted the wall trenches more slowly, while some dug 
postholes disguised as wall-trenches or built wall trenches for just a portion of their houses. 
Pauketat and Alt (2005) argue that these feigned wall trenches and hybrids show a grudging 
and sometimes only partial acceptance of a top-down imposition from Cahokia. Closer in time 
and space, at Teotihuacan, the standard 15.5-degree building orientation was imposed upon all 
apartment compounds within the city. If the megalithic style were imposed from the top down, 
we would expect nearly all buildings in the sphere of influence of Izamal to exhibit this style. 
At Uci and nearby sites investigated by the UCRIP, not all of the broad domestic platforms are 
megalithic. But non-megalithic buildings may date to later time periods and therefore have no 
bearing on the question of the spread of the megalithic style. Due to a surprising shortage of 
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diagnostic ceramics in and around Uci, it has been difficult to assign platforms to specific 
periods. Nevertheless, within our very small, unrepresentative sample, non-megalithic 
platforms date to the Late and Terminal Classic periods (Hutson 2010b). Some megalithic 
platforms have both Early Classic and Late Classic ceramics. One domestic megalithic platform 
had exclusively Late Classic ceramics, suggesting that it may be an architectural anachronism. 

Thus, investigations of domestic megalithic architecture have not progressed to a degree 
where they can address the question of whether the style was imposed from above. 
Observations of monumental buildings at Uci and Kancab (located eight kilometers east of Uci 
along the causeway to Cansahcab) can be helpful. Monumental buildings at Uci and Kancab are 
different from their counterparts at Izamal. First, the megaliths at Uci and Kancab are much 
smaller than those found at Izamal. Second, Uci and Kancab lack the wide (greater than 30 
meters) megalithic stairways found, for example, at the Kinich Kak Moo pyramid of Izamal 
and Structure 1 of Ake. These data suggest that the builders of monuments at Uci and Kancab 
selectively emulated some aspects of the megalithic style at Izamal and Ake and chose not to 
incorporate other aspects of the style. That is, megalithic architecture was not imposed upon 
them lock, stock, and barrel. 

Rather than the megalithic style originating from leaders at the top of the settlement 
hierarchy, either through un-coerced emulation or forced adoption, it may be that people first 
developed aspects of the megalithic style in domestic contexts, creating a folk architecture, and 
leaders later gave the style its grandest expression in monumental constructions. In other 
words, leaders may have appropriated a vernacular style and adapted it to their own purposes, 
as has been proposed for later Puuc-style architecture where elements of thatched roof houses 
were copied in the stone palaces of the elites. Doing so would have made the monumental 
constructions of leaders intelligible to commoners because they were essentially grounding 
their monuments in conventions to which everyone could easily relate. Alternatively, builders 
of domestic platforms and monumental pyramids may have contributed equally to the 
development of the style. 

Other fruitful themes for future research extend beyond evaluating different scenarios for 
the development and spread of the megalithic style. For instance, looking at variations—from 
one building to the next—in megalithic construction at the domestic level could be a profitable 
way of getting at differences in how people literally made and remade their worlds (Pauketat 
and Alt 2005). Understanding the degree to which people were committed to traditions of 
practice requires the close study of the most basic ways in which they built their worlds, stone 
by stone. In a different vein, megalithic stones have recently played a pivotal role in new 
thinking about the vitality of material, the physicality of the natural world, and the way that it 
interferes with and shapes human projects (Scarre 2004; Tilley 2004). In the northern 
lowlands, megalithic stones constitute a visually and emotionally striking component of the 
built environment of the Maya and a consideration of their materiality may contribute to 
conversations about agency (Olsen 2003; Webmoor and Witmore 2008). 

In summary, observations of the distribution of the megalithic style both horizontally across 
the peninsula and vertically in settlement hierarchies within the same micro-region permit 
tentative conclusions about politics and interaction. Megalithic architecture predominates in 
two cores: Izamal in the west and El Naranjal in the east. Despite sharing an architectural style, 
the next section makes clear that these two areas were part of different ceramic spheres. The 
fact that megalithic architecture was used for modest house platforms at all levels of the 
settlement hierarchy around Izamal, but was used only by elites at the large sites around El 
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Naranjal, suggests that the architectural style originated around Izamal. The spread of 
megalithic architecture beyond these cores was light and uneven, suggesting the complexity and 
unpredictability of regional interaction. 


Internationalism 


During the Early Classic, the Maya of the highlands, southern lowlands, and central lowlands 
participated in extensive long-distance exchanges of people, ideas, and objects that integrated 
the Mesoamerican world (Braswell 2003). Recent fieldwork at four sites with significant Early 
Classic occupations—Xcambo, Chac II, Oxkintok, and Chunchucmil (Figure 1.1) —shows that 
this network of integration did not bypass the northern lowlands. 

Xcambo, located on the North Coast of Yucatan, was a port site and salt shipping center 
with megalithic stairways on the three largest temples of its main plaza, Plaza 1. Sierra Sosa 
(1999) argues that Izamal, located 51 kilometers inland and to the southeast, controlled 
Xcambo. It had an abundance of Peten-style polychromes, attesting to its role in linking Izamal 
with providers of jade and obsidian far to the south. Xcambo does not appear to have strong 
connections to Teotihuacan. Fully 98.6 percent of the 1,078 obsidian artifacts recovered from 
Xcambo come from sources in highland Guatemala, while less than 0.4 percent is green 
obsidian from the Pachuca, Hidalgo, source that is so common at Teotihuacan (Braswell and 
Glascock 2007:Figura 5). 

Chac Il and Oxkintok are both sites in the Puuc hills, and both have material culture with 
Teotihuacan influence. Based on excavations at Chac II, Smyth (Smyth and Ortegon 2006; 
Smyth and Rogart 2004) has argued that Teotihuacan had a direct influence on the rise of 
urban centers in the Puuc region (cf. Chapter 15; Stanton 2005). From the perspective of 
Oxkintok, Varela Torrecilla and Braswell (2003) argue that international contacts also 
stimulated the genesis and development of the Puuc region. Nevertheless, the accounts of 
Smyth on the one hand and Varela Torrecilla and Braswell on the other differ in an important 
way. Smyth argues for the presence of an enclave of Teotihuacanos who were attracted to the 
cave near Chac II and an alleged overland trade route. At Oxkintok, the data argue against an 
enclave of foreigners. Rather than merely duplicating foreign styles, potters combined local 
innovations with elements from Maya sites to the south as well as Teotihuacan ceramic traits, 
perhaps filtered through southern Maya lenses. Varela Torrecilla and Braswell (2003) argue 
that local leaders used these creative, hybrid styles to reformulate existing political and 
economic systems. 


Obsidian Procurement at Chunchucmil 

Data from Chunchucmil provide a valuable perspective on the nature of internationalism at 
these sites because fieldwork has focused systematically on the livelihoods of the non-royal 
segment of the population. At Chunchucmil we can assess the degree to which common people 
were involved in interregional interaction using data from the representative sample of the 
1,250 architectural contexts described above. In my discussion of urbanism, the distribution of 
obsidian within Chunchucmil corroborated other lines of evidence for the presence of market 
exchange. The overall quantities of obsidian, which I now discuss, suggest that, in addition to 
marketing within the site, the people of Chunchucmil took part in significant interregional 
commerce. Visual sourcing and X-ray fluorescence show that the vast majority (96 percent) of 
the obsidian at Chunchucmil comes from the El Chayal source in highland Guatemala. 
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At Chunchucmil a sample of excavations from the Early Classic yielded 597.4 grams of 
obsidian (858 artifacts) and 603.38 kilograms of ceramics, yielding an obsidian-to-pottery mass 
ratio of 9.9 x 10^. At Chac II, Smyth's excavations in Early and Middle Classic contexts 
yielded 110.4 grams of obsidian (79 artifacts, 81 percent of which come from El Chayal) and 
377.51 kilograms of pottery (Michael Smyth, personal communication, 2008). The ratio of 
obsidian mass to ceramic mass is therefore just 2.9 x 10%. At Edzna, Nelson et al. (1977, 
1983) report 96 obsidian artifacts from NWAF excavations, though only nine of these come 
from Early Classic contexts. Excavations of approximately 133 cubic meters in residential 
contexts in the northwest portion of the site yielded six obsidian blades from contexts where 
Early Classic ceramics dominated or made up a large portion of the ceramic debris (Matheny et 
al. 1983). Quantification of obsidian as a ratio with ceramics is difficult for Edzna because 
ceramic weights are not given. Furthermore, not all excavations were screened. Nonetheless, 
assuming a modest average of 10 grams per sherd, the ratio of obsidian mass to sherd mass at 
Edzna is 1.5 x 10* versus 9.9 x 10^ for Chunchucmil. Put another way, the ratio of obsidian 
to volume of excavation at Edzna was approximately 0.14 grams of obsidian per cubic meter, 
as opposed to 2.20 grams of obsidian per cubic meter at Chunchucmil. Intensive and extensive 
excavations under the direction of David Friedel at Yaxuna, which had a substantial Early 
Classic occupation, recovered a total of only 180 obsidian artifacts (Braswell and Glascock 
2007). Although excavations at Yaxuna focused more on monumental architecture than at 
Chunchucmil, this is still a small amount of obsidian compared to the nearly 3,000 obsidian 
artifacts recovered during excavations at Chunchucmil. 

Thus, Chunchucmil had access to an abundance of obsidian compared to other northern 
lowland sites dating to the Early Classic period. Although explanations that consider craft 
specialization and the local availability of other lithic materials may account for part of this 
abundance, the explanation that best fits other lines of data is that Chunchucmil was a gateway 
community (Hirth 1978), from which obsidian arriving by sea along the Gulf Coast was 
distributed to sites further inland. Models of directional trade in long-distance or interregional 
goods (e.g., Renfrew 1977) would predict less obsidian at Chunchucmil than at important 
inland sites if obsidian had arrived at Chunchucmil via an overland route, perhaps passing 
through sites such as Chac II. Instead, the data suggest that obsidian first passed through 
Chunchucmil on its way to these other sites. The involvement of Chunchucmil in interregional 
trade makes sense because its population was too large to be supported by local agriculture. 


Chunchucmil as a Gateway Community 

The conclusion that Chunchucmil was involved in coastal trade has interesting ramifications for 
long distance contacts at Xcambo, Oxkintok, and Chac II. Izamal merchants operating out of 
Xcambo and Chunchucmil merchants operating out of Punta Canbalam (Dahlin et al. 1998) or 
another site would have used the same trade route along the west coast of Yucatan (in the Late 
Classic, Xcambo was also trading along the east coast of Yucatan; Sierra Sosa 1999). 
Nonetheless, contacts between Izamal and Chunchucmil did not result in an interchange of 
architectural styles. The monumental buildings of Chunchucmil show no evidence of the 
megalithic style. Additionally, the Early Classic domestic architecture of the site takes the form 
of central lowland-style patio groups (often with shrines on the east side; e.g., Becker 1991) as 
opposed to the broad platforms seen at Izamal and its megalithic neighbors. Thus, Izamal, the 
site with the most impressive monumental architecture, and hence, power, did not dominate 
international contacts in the northern lowlands during the Early Classic period. On the other 
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hand, the leaders of Izamal may have been in decline by the time Chunchucmil was at its peak 
at the end of the Early Classic. 

As Chunchucmil was booming in the fifth and sixth centuries A.D., Oxkintok, located only 
27 kilometers to the east, also became more prosperous, gaining access to goods from the 
Guatemalan highlands (Varela Torrecilla and Braswell 2003). Chunchucmil was most likely the 
portal through which Oxkintok received jade, cinnabar, and obsidian. At Oxkintok, the best 
evidence for participation in the international system comes from monumental architecture and 
elite tombs. Although research at Chunchucmil did not focus on monumental architecture and 
elite tombs, other lines of evidence, such as ceramics and domestic architecture, indicate a very 
close connection between Oxkintok and Chunchucmil. Ceramics at Chunchucmil during its 
sixth century apex are nearly identical to ceramics at Oxkintok: assemblages from both sites 
are part of the Oxkintok Regional complex (Varela Torrecilla 1998). Both sites also share 
Proto-Puuc architecture during this period. The presence of hieroglyphic stone carvings at 
Oxkintok and their absence at Chunchucmil could be taken to suggest that Oxkintok was the 
innovator of cultural styles and Chunchucmil merely the receiver. Several points contest this 
notion. First, since no monumental architecture has been excavated at Chunchucmil, it is pre- 
mature to declare that Chunchucmil lacks the kind of hieroglyphic lintels found at Oxkintok. 
Second, in demographic terms, Chunchucmil dwarfed Oxkintok by a factor of at least ten 
during the Early Classic. Settlement maps of Oxkintok reveal that the area of the site during 
the fifth and sixth centuries was between one and two square kilometers. Chunchucmil covered 
at least twenty square kilometers at this time. The great population of Chunchucmil during the 
Early Classic period implies that the site was too big to be a vassal of any of its neighbors, 
regardless of whether or not it had stone carvings. Velázquez Morlet and de la Rosa (1995) are 
most likely correct in delimiting the bounds of the Oxkintok polity in such a way that it 
excludes Chunchucmil. 

The role of Chunchucmil as a trade center also speaks to developments at Chac II. Stanton 
(2005) argues that data posited for an enclave of foreigners at Chac II are inexact and notes that 
the alleged residences of these foreigners date to after A.D. 550, a time when Teotihuacan was 
already in decline. Data from Chunchucmil cannot address the notion of an enclave at Chac II, 
but can illuminate Smyth's suggestion that Teotihuacanos were interested in Chac II in part 
because of its position along a potential long-distance trade route. When compared to obsidian 
data from Chac II, similar data from Chunchucmil suggest that the major trade route in north- 
western Yucatan followed the coast as opposed to passing overland (see also Hutson et al. 
2010). 


Open-Work Ceramic Supports in the Maya area and Central Mexico 

At Chunchucmil, connections to Teotihuacan are rare, but excavations of monumental 
architecture at Chunchucmil may someday change this perspective. Obsidian from Pachuca, 
Hidalgo, and other sources in Central Mexico is very scant. As noted above, 96 percent of the 
obsidian collected at Chunchucmil comes from the El Chayal, Guatemala source. Furthermore, 
none of the ceramics recovered from the 841 test pits at Chunchucmil manifest an association 
with Teotihuacan. There are no Thin Orange sherds, candeleros, floreros, or direct-rim 
cylindrical tripods in the sample from the test pits. Nevertheless, block excavations in 
residential groups revealed a single building with a talud-tablero fagade (discussed at length by 
Ardren and Lowry [2011]) and a pottery form that is often associated with central Mexico: 
direct-rim cylinder tripod vessels with open-work supports. 
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Ortíz Ceballos and Santley (1998) have closely analyzed open-work supports from Mataca- 
pan and compared these with open-work supports from Teotihuacan and the Maya area. My 
own inspection of open-work supports adds additional Maya data to the picture and suggests a 
spatial pattern, but I do not intend this analysis to be comprehensive. At Teotihuacan, open- 
work hollow rectangular supports are standard on vases with plano-relief incision. Such 
incisions were executed on locally made, polished ware cylindrical vases dating to the Early 
and Late Xolalpan phases (Rattray 2001:223, 255). Open-work hollow rectangular supports 
continued to be made during the Metepec phase (Rattray 2001:283). Rattray (2001:221) 
believes that polished ware, plano-relief vessels made in Teotihuacan were inspired by similar 
vessels from the coast of Veracruz. Ortíz Ceballos and Santley (1998:413) agree with the 
similarities pointed out by Rattray, but believe that it is just as likely that Teotihuacan plano- 
relief vessels inspired those at Matacapan. 

Ortíz Ceballos and Santley (1998) present six types of open-work supports. In the Maya 
area, open-work supports most often fall into Ortiz Ceballos and Santley's Type E (Figure 5.5a, 
b), which is distinguished by a set of three triangular windows. Ortíz Ceballos and Santley's 
Type E predominates at Copan, where six of the eight vessels with open-work supports in the 
Hunal and Margarita tombs, pertaining to the dynastic founder and his wife, respectively 
(Reents-Budet et al. 2004), are of Type E (Figure 5.5c). At Kaminaljuyu, gashes into solid slab 
feet are more common than the open-work technique, but the most common design style (8 of 
a total of 16 vessels with decorated supports from the Carnegie excavations) conforms to Type 
E (Figure 5.5d, e; Kidder et al. 1946:Figures 171-179). In contrast, Type E open-work 
supports beyond the Maya area are far less common. At Matacapan, the most common design 
on open-work supports consists of *two intertwined incised elements set in a panel" (Type A) 
“often situated above a carved sloping talud” (Type B; Santley et al. 1987:89). At Teotihuacan, 
examples of Type E supports are extremely rare. Rattray reports a single example but this 
vessel, of San Martin Thin Orange, was probably imported from Puebla. Vessels with Type E 
open-work supports were displayed in the Teotibuacan: Art from the City of the Gods exhibit 
in San Francisco (Berrin and Pasztory 1993), but since they lacked provenience, we cannot be 
sure where they were actually found. Thus, in spatial terms, Type E supports are most common 
in the Maya area, and are less and less common as one moves westward beyond the Maya area. 

In the northern lowlands, open-work supports reported for Oxkintok (Varela 1998: 68, 83) 
and Yaxuna (Stanton 2005) conform to Type E (Figure 5.5f, g). Open-work supports at 
Xcambo and Chunchucmil, however, do not clearly conform to Type E. Of the four fragments 
of vessels with open-work hollow rectangular supports at Chunchucmil, one clearly conforms 
to Ortíz Ceballos and Santley's Type D, a common style of support at Teotihuacan which is 
also the design found on the Dazzler, a post-fire painted cylindrical tripod found in the 
Margarita tomb at Copan (Figure 5.5h-k; see also Ardren and Lowry 2011). Two do not 
conform to any of the types presented by Ortíz Ceballos and Santley, although the fourth has a 
vague resemblance to Type E (Figure 5.51-n). 

Since Type E open-work supports are much more common in the Maya area than else- 
where, the connection of pottery with this kind of support to Teotihuacan must be fairly 
indirect. Varela Torrecilla and Braswell (2003; see also Stanton 2005) make this same point 
with regard to direct-rim cylindrical tripod vessels in general. Such vessels found in the 
northern lowlands lack the plano-relief incisions and painted stucco decorations common on 
vessels more directly associated with Teotihuacan. Along these lines, two examples of vessels 
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with open-work supports found at Oxkintok are not even cylindrical vases (e.g., Varela 
Torrecilla 1998:Figure 3.16). Although Type D open-work supports have a more direct 
connection to Teotihuacan, the vessel on which these supports appear at Chunchucmil is 
intensely Maya in its other attributes (Ardren and Lowry 2011). 


Figure 5.5. Supports from cylindrical tripod vases: (a-b) Examples of type E from Matacapan 
(adapted from Ortíz Ceballos and Santley 1998:408); (c) Type E from Copan (adapted from 
Reents-Budet et al. 2004:Figure 9.9c); (d-e) Type E from Kaminaljuyu (adapted from Kidder 
1947: 171); (f) Type E from Oxkintok (adapted from Varela Torrecilla 1998:Figura 3.29); (g) 
Type from Yaxuna (adapted from Stanton 2005:Figure 4); (h-i) Examples of type D from 
Matacapan (adapted from Ortíz Ceballos and Santley 1998:408); (j) Type D in the “Dazzler” 
vessel, Copan (adapted from Bell et al. 2004:Plate 7a); (k) Type D from Chunchucmil (adapted 
from photograph by Traci Ardren, used with permission); (1) Type D from Xcambo (adapted 
from Ceballos Gallareta 2003:Figura 42j); (m-n) Type D from Chunchucmil. 


Conclusion 


In his recent review of the state of the field, Bey expressed excitement about “the growing 
understanding of the nature and scale of Early Classic Maya society in the north" (2006:36). 
The current paper both adds details and synthesizes some of the themes of this growing 
understanding. As presented in the first section, the scale of the two largest Early Classic sites 
in the northern lowlands, Izamal and Chunchucmil, was startling. Our understanding of the 
nature of these two sites benefits from comparing them with other large, well-mapped Classic 
centers. Whereas Izamal exhibits similarities to low-density farming cities like Caracol, La 
Milpa, and Tikal, Chunchucmil is very different; it is dense and heavily nucleated but without a 
dominant ceremonial complex in its nucleus. The best explanation most likely draws on the 
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status of Chunchucmil as a market center. My colleagues and I invested an inordinate amount 
of resources acquiring distributional evidence for marketing at Chunchucmil. Archaeologists 
rarely put the distributional approach into practice at such large sites because it requires a 
representative sample of architectural contexts. For a site the size of Chunchucmil, this 
required over 800 test pits. Numbingly unglamorous as it may seem, the distributional 
approach is the only way to determine whether markets actually served a significant part of a 
populace. We were able to conclude with confidence that the markets of Chunchucmil 
succeeded in distributing obsidian almost evenly to the 31,000 to 43,000 occupants of the site. 
A causal relation between marketing and settlement density has not been demonstrated, but 
these two aspects of urbanism are found together at Chunchucmil in a way not seen at other 
Classic Maya sites. 

This chapter also presented new findings on megalithic architecture, a celebrated regional 
style. The style predominated in monumental buildings in two parts of the northern lowlands: 
in the west around Izamal and in the east around Naranjal. In the western core area, people 
built megalithic structures at all levels of the settlement hierarchy, in both domestic and 
monumental contexts. This did not happen in the eastern core area. Despite its popularity in 
both the east and west, the megalithic style never achieved the status of a horizon style. 
Ceramic evidence reiterates this lack of cultural unification in the north: there were five 
ceramic spheres in the northern lowlands during the Early Classic period (Ceballos Gallareta 
and Jiménez Álvarez 2005). Yet there were important interactions between people from these 
different spheres. Megalithic builders around Izamal shared an architectural style with 
megalithic builders around Naranjal, yet they used different pottery. In other words, 
architectural style overlapped only partially with ceramic style. If the distribution of megalithic 
architecture permits a sketch of the outlines of a political system, this system consisted of 
multiple, complex, and only partially overlapping coalitions. 

Evidence for internationalism helps to flesh out this outline of Early Classic political and 
economic organization. Xcambo, Chunchucmil, Oxkintok, and Chac II all maintained con- 
nections with other Maya regions and the broader Mesoamerican world. Yet the sites did so in 
different ways. For example, both Chunchucmil and Izamal (via the Xcambo port) used the 
Gulf Coast as an interregional and long-distance trade route. Nevertheless, the architecture of 
Chunchucmil shows no influence from Izamal. Although the domestic architecture of Chunch- 
ucmil is more Peten-like than that of Izamal, Xcambo—the port site of Izamal—has more Peten 
pottery than does Chunchucmil. Data presented here suggest that Chunchucmil was the gate- 
way through which Early Classic centers further inland—especially Oxkintok and Chac II— 
received obsidian. Despite the tentative conclusion that Chunchucmil was “bladerunning” 
(Jackson and Love 1991) for Oxkintok and Chac II, the three sites appear to have been inde- 
pendent of each other. I mean this not just in political terms, but also in the kinds of political 
strategies they used. Both Chac II and Oxkintok have features associated with Teotihuacan, but 
the nature of foreign influence seen at Oxkintok is different from that expressed at Chac II. 
Oxkintok and Chunchucmil interpreted Teotihuacan similarly: they took Teotihuacano tem- 
plates, such as the direct-rim cylindrical tripod vase, and hybridized them along both broadly 
Maya and intensely local lines, which we see in the specific decorative attributes of tripod 
supports. Far from being a backwater, such cultural creativity, not to mention the presence of 
thriving urban centers with architectural innovations, situates the Early Classic northern 
lowlands as a compelling case study for anthropological research on complex societies. 
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The Political and Economic 
Organization of Late Classic 
States in the Peninsular Gulf 
Coast 


The View from Champoton, Campeche 


Jerald Ek 


Abstract 


Research surrounding the modern city of Champoton has focused primarily on the importance of the 
prehispanic polity of Chakanputun during the Postclassic period. Nevertheless, recent investigations have 
documented substantial evidence of much earlier cultural developments. This new research within the 
Rio Champoton drainage has provided important information about the political and economic 
organization of polities along the central Campeche coast during earlier phases of the prehispanic era. 
This chapter examines patterns of economic and political change that took place during the Late and 
Terminal Classic periods, focusing specifically on shifting patterns of political affiliation, settlement 
patterns, and the changing role of Gulf Coast groups in interregional exchange networks. 


The Rio Champoton basin of Campeche, Mexico, was the territory of the ancient Maya 
province of Chakanputun,! a late Maya polity well documented in Spanish ethnohistorical 
sources (Figure 1.1; Ruz Lhuillier 1969; Scholes and Roys 1968; Vargas Pacheco 1994, 2001). 
Chakanputun was one of several important yet poorly understood states located along the Gulf 
Coast periphery of the Maya area that rose to prominence late in the prehispanic era. Data 
from recent investigations by the Champoton Regional Settlement Survey (CRSS) at several 
sites within the surrounding region reflect a disjunction between inland and coastal zones 
during the latter part of the Late Classic and into the Terminal Classic, with demographic 
expansion along the coastal margin. This shift was associated with changes in ceramic sphere 
affiliation and increasing participation in coastal trade networks. 

I begin this chapter with a review of the archaeology of the Gulf Coast periphery of the 
Maya lowlands, and discuss influential theories about the role of local groups in larger-scale 
cultural dynamics. Next, I outline recent research undertaken by the CRSS along the central 
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Campeche coast. Data from settlement survey, ceramic analysis, and household test- 
excavations reflect major changes in the regional political landscape, in subsistence systems, 
and in long-distance trade networks. These data are examined within the context of broader 
cultural developments associated with the collapse of the inland polities of the southern Maya 
lowlands and the subsequent reorganization of economic and political systems during the 
Terminal Classic period. The sequence of events that unfolded in the Rio Champoton drainage 
provides insights regarding the nature of broader pan-Mesoamerican trends. These changes in 
regional economic systems were part of a general trend towards increasing long-distance trade 
and interaction that became fully manifested in the highly integrated and international 
economies of the Terminal Classic and Postclassic periods. 


The Chontal Maya of the Gulf Coast 


The ancient city of Chakanputun was located on the central coast of Campeche, near the 
northwestern periphery of the Maya area. This region, referred to here as the Peninsular Gulf 
Coast, includes the west coast of the Yucatan peninsula and the river deltas of coastal Tabasco. 
This area corresponds to the approximate geographic extent of the Chontal Maya language 
(Scholes and Roys 1968; Vargas Pacheco 2001), encompassing the coastal margin from central 
Campeche to the Rio Copilco, near the site of Comalcalco, and extending an unknown 
distance inland (Figures 6.7 and 7.4). Communities of the Peninsular Gulf Coast were 
strategically positioned near the major maritime trade route linking the Maya area with coastal 
Veracruz and highland Mexico. Several large rivers drain into the Gulf Coast between southern 
Campeche and Tabasco, and connected Gulf Coast polities with centers in the western Maya 
lowlands, the Maya highlands, the Peten, the edge of the Puuc region, and across the base of 
the Yucatan peninsula to the Caribbean. During the Postclassic and contact periods, mercantile 
cities such as Chakanputun, Potonchan, Xicalango, and Itzamkanac facilitated the movement of 
goods in a trans-isthmian network focused on the Gulf Coast maritime trade route (Ruz 
Lhuillier 1969; Scholes and Roys 1968; Vargas Pacheco 2001). 

The ancient polities of the Peninsular Gulf Coast have long been portrayed as active agents 
in the collapse of large city-states in the southern Maya lowlands and the introduction of 
foreign and new material culture in the Terminal Classic and Postclassic periods (Adams 1973; 
Ball and Taschek 1989; Graham 1973; Ochoa and Vargas Pacheco 1980; Sabloff and Willey 
1967; Thompson 1970). Gulf Coast peoples have been correlated with ethnic groups including 
the Putun (Thompson 1970), Itza (Andrews et al. 1988; Ball 1986; Kowalski 1989), and 
Chontal Maya (Fox 1987; Ochoa and Vargas Pacheco 1980; Scholes and Roys 1968; Vargas 
Pacheco 2001). These peoples have in turn been associated with the introduction of Mexican 
cultural traits into the Maya area, with purported roles ranging from outright military conquest 
(Adams 1973; Sabloff and Willey 1967; Thompson 1970) to opportunistic domination of 
maritime trade networks (Andrews et al. 1988; Freidel and Scarborough 1982; Kepecs et al. 
1994). Such models have typically focused on the effects of militant coastal traders on 
economic systems in the central Maya lowlands and other regions outside their Gulf Coast 
homeland (see Ball and Taschek 1989; Fox 1987; McVicker 1985; Sabloff and Willey 1967; 
Thompson 1970). 

Critics of these hypotheses have explained the emergence of foreign or new material culture 
styles as indigenous developments (Schele and Mathews 1998; Tourtellot and González 2004) 
or have highlighted contradictory ethnohistorical information (Kaplan 1998; Kremer 1994). 
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Although many older models are no longer widely accepted, the role played by Gulf Coast 
groups in the events of the Classic to Postclassic transition remains a topic of disciplinary 
interest. There is a general consensus that the frontier region between the Maya lowlands and 
central Mexico—including coastal zones of Campeche, Tabasco, and Veracruz—took on much 
greater pan-Mesoamerican significance during the Terminal Classic/Epiclassic period (Arnold 
III 1997; Ball 1977; Berlin 1956; Borenstein 2005; Curet et al. 1993; Ek and Rosado Ramírez 
2005; Ensor 2003; Gallegos Gómora and Armijo Torres 2001; Inurreta Diaz 2004; Sisson 
1976). 


The Ancient Maya Polity of Chakanputun 


The ancient city of Chakanputun is located beneath the modern city of Champoton, 
Campeche, at the mouth of the Rio Champoton. The Rio Champoton is the northernmost of 
the large rivers that drain into the Gulf Coast, and the only navigable waterway providing 
access into this portion of the Yucatan peninsula. This strategic geographical location provided 
opportunities for the control of both coastal trade and inland commercial traffic via the river 
and across the peninsula to the Caribbean. The physical landscape around Champoton also 
provides opportunities for a variety of subsistence strategies. The region includes highly 
productive maritime resource extraction zones along the coastal margin and adjacent estuary 
zones in the Rio Champoton (Collier 1964; Eaton 1978:26). 

Prior to research conducted in the past decade, archaeological investigations in the Rio 
Champoton drainage were limited to coastal surveys. Ruz's (1969) study of the Campeche 
coast included surface collections and limited test pits near the modern city. A later 
reconnaissance of the entire north and west coasts of the Yucatan peninsula by Eaton (1978) 
revealed a pattern of coastal settlement in the Preclassic and Postclassic periods, with sparse 
Classic period occupation of the coastal margin (Ball 1978). Both of these studies documented 
a Postclassic—but no earlier—occupation at Champoton. Although these projects helped to 
elucidate general patterns of coastal settlement, there has been little ensuing research that 
builds upon these investigations. The focus on the coastal fringe, with limited inland research, 
perpetuated the view of Champoton as an exclusively Postclassic center. 

More recent research along the central coast of Campeche has included salvage projects 
undertaken for the construction of the highway between Campeche and Champoton 
(Benavides Castillo 2003; Zapata 1997) and a large hotel complex south of Champoton (Anaya 
C. et al. 2009). These projects have documented a greater range of site types and occupational 
periods than the initial coastal surveys, with the densest occupations dating to the Preclassic 
and Classic periods. Nevertheless, the area between the city of Campeche and the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec remains among the most poorly understood parts of Mesoamerica. 

Recent investigations by the Proyecto Champoton, undertaken by William Folan and 
colleagues from the Universidad Autónoma de Campeche, have substantially refined our 
understanding of the prehispanic history of this ancient polity (see Folan et al. 2002; Folan et 
al. 2004; Forsyth and Jordan 2003). Folan's research consisted of excavations in several 
architectural complexes in the northern section of the modern city of Champoton, 
documenting occupations extending from the Middle Preclassic through the Late Postclassic 
periods. Investigation of the distribution of column drums and reutilized stones by members of 
Folan's project suggests that the monumental center of the ancient city of Chakanputun was 
located in the Barrio Pozo Monte, in the northeastern corner of the modern city (Folan et al. 
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2003). Of particular importance was the documentation of a large Late Preclassic platform, 
built in a unique megalithic architectural style (Chapter 5), which was extensively modified 
during the Postclassic period (see Folan et al. 2002; Folan et al. 2004; Forsyth and Jordan 
2003). 


The Champoton Regional Settlement Survey 


Recent archaeological research in the Rio Champoton drainage by the CRSS has radically 
altered previous models of regional demographic, political, and economic processes (Ek 2006b, 
2008, 2009a, 2009b, n.d.; Ek and Cruz Alvarado 2010; Ek and Rosado Ramírez 2004, 2005). 
The CRSS was initiated in collaboration with the Proyecto Champoton to provide a regional 
perspective complementing excavations in the modern city of Champoton. The CRSS was 
regional in scope, incorporating reconnaissance, intensive settlement survey, and test 
excavations. The first stage of the project consisted of reconnaissance of known sites within the 
municipio of Champoton and neighboring areas. The reconnaissance identified subordinate 
centers within the Champoton regional state that are known from ethnohistorical sources 
(Arnabar Gunam 2001; Molina Solís 1943, 1973), and located sites using information from 
local informants and aerial photographs. In total, thirteen prehispanic centers were located, 
investigated, and registered (Figure 6.1). Over the course of the reconnaissance, preliminary 
maps were produced for the central zones of each site, and surface collections were recovered 
allowing the construction of a rough regional chronology for the area. 
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Figure 6.1. Location of Champoton including sites documented by this project during the initial 
regional reconnaissance and subsequent settlement survey within the Rio Champoton basin. 
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Figure 6.2. Project study area for the intensive settlement survey and testing phases of the project, 
including survey coverage for the seven zones selected for focused research. 


The second phase of the project consisted of intensive settlement survey at seven sites 
identified in the regional reconnaissance. The project study area was restricted to the Rio 
Champoton drainage and the adjacent coastal margin. The seven sites selected for more 
intensive investigations included various intact parts of Chakanputun (surrounding modern 
Champoton and the town of Paraiso), Niop, Rancho Potrero Grande, Kaymuch, El Zapote, 
Ulumal, and San Dimas (Figure 6.1). These seven loci were selected for intensive mapping and 
testing because preliminary ceramic data indicated that their site chronologies spanned the 
Classic to Postclassic transition. Furthermore, these seven zones provide a good sample of the 
geographic and environmental diversity within the study area. The sample included peripheral 
settlement surrounding the ancient city of Chakanputun, two areas of dispersed settlement on 
the coastal margin (Rancho Potrero Grande and Niop), two large Late Classic centers located 
inland along the Rio Champoton (Ulumal and San Dimas), a small agrarian hamlet dating to 
the Postclassic period (Kaymuch), and a medium sized center dating to the Early Postclassic 
period (El Zapote). 

Settlement survey consisted of full coverage mapping within large, contiguous zones, each 
measuring approximately one square kilometer in area (Figure 6.2). Mapping was undertaken 
using transits and survey-grade GPS equipment, and recorded all architecture, topography, and 
relevant cultural features within each of the seven sites. Exceptions to this method included San 
Dimas (where tape-and-compass mapping were more feasible because of dense vegetation and 
time constraints) and the area surrounding Champoton (where extensive destruction caused by 
modern construction allowed mapping in just four localized patches of relatively undisturbed 
terrain). Over the course of the project, a total of 7.2 square kilometers was intensively 
mapped within these seven survey zones. To complement data recovered during the regional 
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reconnaissance and to provide a broader picture of occupational histories at each site, concen- 
trations of artifacts on the surface were mapped with GPS units and surface collections were 
taken during the course of the survey. A total of 261 such collections were recovered, provid- 
ing important information about occupational chronologies within different portions of each 
site. 

The final phase of the CRSS project consisted of test excavations in residential contexts. 
The goal of these excavations was to locate and sample midden deposits located adjacent to 
residential structures. Individual structures were selected for testing using a two-step sampling 
method. First, large clusters of residential groups were identified from the maps of the seven 
areas subjected to intensive settlement survey. A random sample of these clusters was drawn to 
select areas for test excavations. Second, a stratified random sample (based on architectural 
volume) was drawn to select individual structures for testing. This ensured a representative 
sample of the status continuum at each of the seven sites. Excavation units consisted of one- by 
two-meter units, typically located on the peripheries of residential complexes. Data from these 
excavations were crucial for reconstructing patterns of economic change. 


Demographic Processes during the Classic to Postclassic Transition 


The results of the regional reconnaissance and settlement survey revealed evidence for 
demographic shifts and radical changes in the political landscape over two millennia of human 
occupation (Table 6.1). The earliest occupation in the region, called Champoton 1a, dates to 
the early Middle Preclassic period. Although the exact chronological placement of the 
Champoton la occupation is still under investigation, similarities in ceramic types with 
documented early complexes at other sites suggest that it was contemporary with some of the 
earliest sedentary communities currently known in the Maya Lowland (Ek n.d.). Population 
expansion took place during the late Middle Preclassic (Champoton 1b) and Late Preclassic 
(Champoton 2) periods. Ceramics dating to Champoton 1b belong to the Mamom sphere, and 
those dating to the Champoton 2 times are assigned to the Chicanel sphere. Populations within 
the region peaked during the Late Preclassic period, when nearly every site in the study area 
shows some evidence of occupation. 


Table 6.1. Preliminary regional ceramic chronology developed during the course of the 
Champoton Regional Settlement Survey. Final designation of ceramic complexes will follow 
the chronological framework being developed by Donald Forsyth based on his analysis of 
ceramic materials excavated by the Proyecto Champotón. 


Preliminary Complex Period 
Champoton 8 
Champoton 7b 


Approximate Date 
A.D. 1400-1550 
A.D. 1250-1400 


Protohistoric 
Late Postclassic 


Champoton 7a 
Champoton 6 
Champoton 5 
Champoton 4 
Champoton 3 
Champoton 2 
Champoton 1b 
Champoton 1a 


Early Postclassic 
Terminal Classic 
Late Classic — Canbalam 
Late Classic - Agua Potable 
Early Classic 
Late Preclassic 
Late Middle Preclassic 
Early Middle Preclassic 


A.D. 1000-1250 
A.D. 800-1000 
A.D. 700-900 
A.D. 550-750 
A.D. 250-550 

300 B.C.-A.D. 250 
600-300 B.C. 
1000/800-600 B.C. 
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Following a hiatus in construction at most sites during the Early Classic period (Champoton 
3), a complex pattern of fluorescence, decline, and political reorganization characterized the 
Late Classic to Postclassic periods. Also characteristic of these centuries are rapidly shifting 
patterns of ceramic sphere affiliation, changes in regional economic systems, and changes in 
settlement patterns and political organization (Ek 2008, 2009a; Ek and Cruz Alvarado 2010; 
Ek and Rosado Ramírez 2005). 


The Late Classic Period 

Following a demographic boom in both coastal and inland areas during the Late Preclassic 
period (Champoton 2), occupation of the coastal margin declined dramatically (Figure 6.3). 
During the early part of the Late Classic period, settlement within the region was concentrated 
around the two inland centers of Ulumal and San Dimas. These centers differ from Preclassic 
sites in having clearly demarcated central zones with public architecture. 
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Figure 6.3. Demographic trends from the early part of the Late Classic and the 
Terminal Classic period (including the Champoton 4 to 6 ceramic complexes). 


Ulumal is a medium-sized center located approximately 15 kilometers inland from the coast 
(Figure 6.4). The site center consists of three public plazas with an internal sacbe linking the 
central precinct to an elite residential group. The largest buildings at the site are built on a 2.5- 
meter high platform in the northern portion of the epicenter. This zone is characterized by 
restricted access, and includes the two largest temples and a large elite residential group. The 
south plaza area abuts the northern platform and includes a ballcourt and several range-type 
structures. A sacbe from the south plaza connects the site center with a smaller elite residential 
complex to the south. Settlement survey at Ulumal encompassed a total area of 1.7 square 
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kilometers. Based on reconnaissance to the west and north of the site center, the mapped area 
represents approximately ten percent of the entire urban zone. Although initial development at 
Ulumal dates to the Late Preclassic period, our data suggest that the majority of construction 
seems to pertain to the early facet of the Late Classic Period (Champoton 4). 

San Dimas is located near the south bank of the Rio Champoton, 35 kilometers inland from 
coast. Although mapping at San Dimas was limited to the central precinct, our data suggest that 
the site is larger than Ulumal in both population and scale of monumental architecture (Figure 
6.5). The site center consists of two principal public groups connected by a sacbe or ramp. The 
main public plaza consists of several temples and range structures. A second public plaza is 
located on what is likely a heavily modified natural hill. Construction of this plaza included 
expansion of the natural slope of the hill into a truncated pyramid that supported ten 
superstructures. The slope of the hilltop plaza is terraced, and is connected to the lower plaza 
by a very large sacbe that extends up the hill. This may include a monumental staircase near the 
upper part of the plaza. Several substantial elite residential complexes are located to the south 
and west of the two principal plazas. Although excavations at San Dimas were more limited 
than at Ulumal, data from surface collections and excavations suggest that initial development 
of the site center started in the late Middle Preclassic period (Champoton 1b), and that the 
apogee of the site dates to the latter part of the Late Classic and Terminal Classic (Champoton 
6). 
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Figure 6.4. Settlement survey map of Ulumal, a medium-sized center dating to 
the early facet of the Late Classic period. 
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Figure 6.5. Preliminary map of the central zone of the site of San Dimas, located approximately 30 
kilometers inland from the mouth of the Rio Champoton. San Dimas is the largest civic-ceremonial center 
documented during the course of the Champoton Regional Settlement Survey. 


In comparison to the decentralized, dispersed settlement that characterized Late Preclassic 
settlement patterns, the Late Classic political landscape of the Rio Champoton basin was 
clearly much more centralized (Figure 6.3). Both Ulumal and San Dimas had large, concen- 
trated populations. With the exception of two small settlements at Champoton and Niop, the 
widespread, dispersed settlement pattern in coastal zones that characterized the Preclassic 
period is absent during the Late Classic. The precise nature of the political hierarchy during the 
Classic period is still far from clear. Important unresolved questions concern the relationship 
between the two cities of Ulumal and San Dimas. Ceramic evidence suggests that the sites 
overlap chronologically, although San Dimas shows stronger ceramic links with sites in the 
Chenes region that date to the Terminal Classic period. Ceramics, particularly during the 
Champoton 4 phase, reflect strong similarities with the larger polity of Edzna, perhaps indicat- 
ing the area was subsumed beneath the political hegemony of that center. The nature of links 
between Ulumal and San Dimas with more distant centers—especially with Edzna—is an 
important topic for future research. 
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The Terminal Classic Period 

During the Terminal Classic period, Ulumal fell into decline and was abandoned. In contrast, 
San Dimas reoriented itself politically and economically with the Chenes region to the east. 
Terminal Classic occupations of coastal zones expanded greatly, and many Preclassic mounds 
at Niop, Rancho Potrero Grande, Moquel, and Champoton were reoccupied. Nevertheless, as 
in the Late Preclassic period, the pattern of coastal settlement was highly dispersed. 

Two possible Terminal Classic seats of power along the coast are near the city of Champo- 
ton and at the site of Moquel. Unfortunately, historical and modern construction has largely 
erased evidence of Classic occupation in Champoton. Nevertheless, excavations by the 
Proyecto Champoton and the CRSS have documented substantial evidence of Terminal Classic 
materials near the northeastern limits of the modern city, including a few substantial intact 
mounds (Ek 2006a, 2008, 2009a; Folan et al. 2002; Folan et al. 2004; Forsyth and Jordan 
2003). 

A similar pattern has been documented at the site of Moquel, located along the northern 
banks of the Rio Champoton. As at Champoton, modern construction has greatly impacted the 
prehispanic architecture at Moquel. A large structure in the central part of the modern town of 
Moquel has a chronology similar to that of Champoton, with substantial Preclassic occupation 
and later reoccupation dating to the Terminal Classic (Folan et al. 2003; Forsyth and Jordan 
2003). It is possible that Moquel and Champoton were seats of power during the Terminal 
Classic period, prior to the centralization of populations and political power at Chakanputun 
during the ensuing Postclassic period (Ek 2008, 2009a; Ek and Rosado Ramírez 2005). In fact, 
it is likely that Champoton began its ascent to regional dominance at this time, a trend that 
would continue into the Postclassic period. 

Beyond Champoton and Moquel, settlement is extensive and dispersed, mirroring the 
settlement pattern that existed during the Late Preclassic period. Near the site of Niop, located 
along the coastal margin north of Champoton, there is evidence of a large zone with relatively 
dispersed settlement. The area seems to lack a notable center. Instead, settlement consists of 
multiple clusters of residential groups, often surrounding larger residential platforms and a few 
small, possibly public complexes. Settlement survey at Niop covered a total area of 85 hectares 
adjacent to the hacienda. Reconnaissance beyond the surveyed zone revealed continuous 
occupation over a zone of at least three square kilometers. 

The same pattern was identified at Rancho Potrero Grande, located south of Champoton 
between the coastal margin and the floodplain of the Rio Champoton. As at Niop, there is 
evidence that Preclassic platforms were reoccupied during the Terminal Classic period. A total 
area of 1.47 square kilometers was intensively surveyed at Rancho Potrero Grande. Architec- 
ture ranged from very low platforms to some buildings up to three meters high. Some 
structures were grouped into small clusters, with four groups consisting of more elaborate and 
possibly public architecture. Like Niop, Rancho Potrero Grande lacks a central precinct and 
any large monumental public architecture. 

The settlement pattern discussed here is consistent with other data gathered during regional 
reconnaissance. To the north of Champoton, centers such as Villa Madero and Chuncan rose 
to political power in the Terminal Classic period (Ek and Rosado Ramírez 2004). This shift 
was accompanied by a general reorientation of settlement patterns along coastal zones (see also 
Benavides Castillo 2003; Zapata 1997). As in the Late Preclassic, both settlement patterns and 
artifact assemblages reflect heavy reliance on marine food resources. 
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The following sections examine in greater detail the complex patterns of ceramic sphere 
affiliation observed for different sites in the CRSS project area, and discuss what they imply 
regarding political and economic systems. 


Late to Terminal Classic Ceramic Chronology and Sphere Affiliation 


Ceramic collections from 13 sites studied by the CRSS have been analyzed and categorized 
according to the Type-Variety system. Studied materials were recovered from 261 surface 
collections and 99 test excavations. The framework for this preliminary analysis is derived 
from the more comprehensive ceramic chronology developed by Donald Forsyth of Brigham 
Young University for materials excavated by the Proyecto Champoton (Forsyth 2004, 2008; 
Forsyth and Jordan 2003). Final classification of types, varieties, phases, and spheres will 
follow conclusions yet to be published in Forsyth's ceramic chronology of Champoton. 
Nevertheless, currently available data provide valuable information about Terminal Classic 
economic and social processes in the region. 

Provisional phase designations have been created over the course of ceramic analysis to 
provide preliminary chronological units for the study of diachronic processes (Table 6.1). 
Ceramics dating to the Late and Terminal Classic periods in Champoton have been subdivided 
into three spatio-temporal categories, termed Champoton 4, Champoton 5, and Champoton 6 
(Ek and Cruz Alvarado 2010). Their precise chronological placement and degree of overlap are 
complicated and a subject of continuing research. 


Champoton 4 

The Champoton 4 ceramic complex demonstrates strong similarities with the contemporary 
Agua Potable complex from the site of Edzna (Forsyth 1983). The primary ceramic compo- 
nents in this complex are the Charote, Tonanche, Carpizo, and Cambio groups, and several 
polychrome types also are common (Figure 6.6). Both typological and modal similarities link 
Champoton 4 and Agua Potable ceramics with contemporary assemblages in the Chenes and 
Peten regions of southeastern Campeche and further east into the central Maya lowlands 
(Forsyth 1983). Although we have no radiometric dates for the complex at Champoton, the 
closely related Agua Potable complex at Edzna has been dated by Forsyth (1983) to the 
relatively restricted time period of A.D. 600-700. 

Champoton 4 materials form a major component of the ceramics recovered from Ulumal 
and San Dimas. Unmixed Champoton 4 deposits were also identified in some excavations at 
Niop, although in much lower frequencies than at the inland sites. Similarities in the ceramic 
inventories of Ulumal, San Dimas, and Edzna are most likely the result of trade and interaction 
focused on the riverine route along the Rio Champoton extending from the coast into the 
interior. 


Champoton 5 

The Champoton 5 complex represents a dramatic break in ceramic links with inland areas. This 
complex is part of the coastal Canbalam ceramic sphere, which was first proposed by Joseph 
Ball (1978:134) and refined considerably by Socorro Jiménez Álvarez at Xcambo (Jiménez 
Álvarez et al. 2006; Jiménez Álvarez 2002; Jiménez et al. 2000). At that site, the Xcambo 
complex—dating to A.D. 550-700—contains both Canbalam-sphere and Cehpech-sphere 
ceramic types. The spatial distribution of the Canbalam sphere is geographically restricted to 


Period Grou T 
Champoton 4 Charote Charote Red 
Pixoyal Incised 
Ulumal Fluted 
Sihochac Dark Red on Red 
Cerro Pelon Composite 


Tonanche == Tonanche Black 


Pajaral Gouged Incised 
Carpizo = SS Carpizo Red: Carpizo 
Carpizo Red: Chenvega 
Maxcanu Maxcanu Buff 


Tacopate Black-on-Buff 


Cui Cui Orange Polychrome 
Estela Black-on-Red 
Haltunchen Brown-on-Orange 


Plaza Black-on-Orange 


Chimbote Chimbote Cream Polychrome 
SS Xbanil Light Brown Polychrome 
Moro Orange Polychrome 
Palmar Palmar Orange Polychrome 
= Saxche Orange Polychrome 
La Joya Orange Polychrome 
Sayan Sayan Red-on-Cream 


Encanto — Cambio Unslipped 


Encanto Striated 


Figure 6.6. Component types within the Champoton 4 ceramic complex. 


Participant Sites in the Canbalam 
Ceramic Sphere and Likely 
Producion Zones of 
Fine Paste Ceramics 


A Fine Paste Ceramic Production Zones 
*  Particpant Sites in the Canbalam Ceramic Sphere 
LZ Distribution Zone of Canbalam Sphere Ceramics 


Figure 6.7. The spatial distribution of the Canbalam ceramic sphere and identified loci 
of production of fine paste wares. Note the coastal distribution of the Canbalam sphere, 
centered on the Gulf Coast maritime trade route. 
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the western and northwestern coasts of the Yucatan peninsula, extending along the Peninsular 
Gulf Coast from Laguna de Terminos to Bocas de Dzilam, Yucatan (Figure 6.7; Ball 1978; 
Jiménez Álvarez et al. 2006; Jiménez Álvarez 2002; Jiménez et al. 2000; Robles Castellanos 
and Andrews 2000). 

Important components of the Champoton 5 complex include the Nimun, Baca, Tenabo, 
Chablekal, and Dzitbalche groups (Figure 6.8). Fine paste wares make their first appearance in 
the Champoton ceramic assemblage at this time, including an early variety of Chablekal Fine 
Grey (Jiménez Álvarez et al. 2006), Dzitbalche/Isla Fina Fine Buff, Balancan/Altar Fine Orange, 
Tsicul Fine Black, and Huimanguillo Fine Brown. Several types within the Champoton 5 
complex share strong modal similarities—including vessel forms and decorative motifs—with 
ceramics manufactured in the plains of Tabasco and along the Rio Coatzacoalcos in Veracruz 
(Coe and Diehl 1980:Figures 195 and 196; Jiménez Álvarez et al. 2006:504-505). Further- 
more, the Dzitbalche/Isla Fina group likely represents an important import ware produced in 
Veracruz (Jiménez Álvarez et al. 2006). 

The spatial distribution of Champoton 5 ceramics within the project study areas is restricted 
largely to the coastal margin. Sites with substantial quantities of Champoton 5 materials 
include Champoton and Niop. The appearance of Champoton 5 ceramics is associated with the 
demographic movement to the coast, which consisted of the re-occupation of many Preclassic 
mounds at Niop, Rancho Potrero Grande, Moquel, and Champoton. In contrast to the coast, 
Canbalam sphere ceramics are uncommon to rare at inland sites. At Ulumal, the few areas 
within the site that had materials pertaining to post-Champoton 4 phases had only modest 
quantities of Canbalam ceramics. Canbalam ceramics are almost entirely absent at San Dimas. 
These data reflect a clear distance decay pattern, with Champoton 5 materials becoming less 
frequent as one moves inland from the coast. 
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Huimanguillo = Huimanguillo Fine Brown 


Zapotal Gouged-Incised 
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El Cuyo Composite 


Yalkox Yalkox Fine Black 
Tekanto Incised 
Encanto Cambio Unslipped: Koxolac 


Encanto Striated: Yakatzib 


Figure 6.8. Component types within the Champoton 5 ceramic complex. 
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In general, the Champoton 5 phase reflects a radical reorientation to the Gulf Coast in 
terms of demography, direction of cultural influence, norms of ceramic production, trade 
networks, and economic organization (Ek 2009a; Ek and Cruz Alvarado 2010). Ceramic links 
with Edzna and other inland centers reduced dramatically, evidenced particularly in the rarity 
of Cehpech sphere ceramics common in eastern Campeche, the Puuc hills, and the northern 
plains of Yucatan. Furthermore, non-local trade wares, particularly fine paste ceramics, became 
a major component of the ceramic assemblage for the first time during this period. Fine paste 
groups produced in the lower Usumacinta region of Tabasco and as far as southern Veracruz 
are found in high frequencies and within a wide range of contexts, indicating increasing long- 
distance exchange of ceramics. The quantity of fine past wares in the serving vessel sub- 
assemblage at Champoton continued to increase through the Terminal Classic and into the 
Postclassic period (Bishop et al. 2006; Ek and Cruz Alvarado 2010; Forsyth 2004). 


Champoton 6 

In contrast to Champoton 5, the Champoton 6 ceramic complex reflects continuity in links 
between sites in the Rio Champoton drainage, Edzna, and the Chenes region. Champoton 6 
shares many types with the Muralla complex of Edzna (Figure 6.9). Component ceramic 
groups in this complex include Ticul Thin Slate, Chablekal Fine Grey, Hontun Grey, 
Acapulquito Unslipped, and unnamed slate and red ware groups with strong modal similarities 
with materials from the Chenes region. This range of ceramic groups reflects at least peripheral 
participation in the Cehpech sphere, with closest modal similarities to western Cehpech 
materials (Ek and Cruz Alvarado 2010). 
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Figure 6.9. Component types within the Champoton 6 ceramic complex. 
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The main departure from the contemporary Muralla complex at Edzna is the relative rarity 
of slate and red wares pertaining to the Muna and Teabo groups. The only exception to this is 
Ticul Thin Slate, which appears to be a trade ware within the Champoton 6 complex. Local 
versions of slate and red wares appear in relatively low frequencies. These materials likely 
pertain to previously undefined ceramic groups, and share some similarities with types 
documented in the Chenes region. In other areas of the Champoton region, fine paste ceramics 
seem to fill the niche of favored serving wares beginning in the Terminal Classic period. 
Indeed, as Forsyth (2004) has pointed out, the prevalence of fine paste wares (instead of mon- 
ochrome redwares) in the serving ware sub-assemblage is one of the defining characteristics of 
late ceramic assemblages in the Champoton region through the Postclassic period. 

Champoton 6 ceramics are found in significant quantities at San Dimas. Beyond this site, 
the overall frequency of such materials is low. At coastal sites such as Champoton and Niop, I 
often found Champoton 6 materials mixed with Champoton 5 ceramics, making it difficult to 
define two distinct temporal phases. These mixed contexts could represent a late facet of the 
Terminal Classic period when Canbalam sphere ceramics were still in use. At inland sites, 
Champoton 6 is more prevent and easily defined. An important distinction between 
Champoton 5 and 6, assuming some degree of chronological overlap, is the marked absence of 
significant quantities of Fine Orange wares, later forms of Chablekal Fine Grey, and Isla Fina 
Fine Buff in Champoton 6 assemblages. These trade wares were moved along the Gulf Coast 
trade route during the Terminal Classic period (Jiménez Álvarez et al. 2006; Jiménez et al. 
2000; Robles Castellanos and Andrews 2000). The ceramic assemblage from San Dimas 
demonstrates that this site was clearly excluded from such a coastal network where these kinds 
of pottery were exchanged. 


Chronological Overlap 

Understanding the degree of temporal overlap between the Champoton 4, 5, and 6 complexes 
has been complicated by a variety of factors. At Niop, contexts with high frequencies of 
Canbalam sphere materials were found intermixed with Champoton 6 ceramics pertaining to 
the Cehpech sphere in later levels, and with Champoton 4 types in earlier deposits (Ek and 
Cruz Alvarado 2010). The degree of chronological overlap is far less notable at inland sites, 
such as Ulumal and San Dimas, where Canbalam sphere materials are less frequent. Neverthe- 
less, we found Champoton 4 and Champoton 6 materials in mixed contexts, mirroring a 
pattern documented in the contemporary transition between the Agua Potable and Muralla 
complexes at Edzna (Forsyth 1983). 

The long span of most ceramic phases established in the Maya area and the lack of radio- 
metric dates for pertinent archaeological contexts at Champoton have complicated attempts to 
understand the exact period of use of Canbalam types or the degree of overlap with earlier and 
later complexes. Canbalam sphere ceramics at Xcambo are restricted to the early Late Classic 
Xcambo complex (Jiménez Álvarez 2002). This overlaps with the Agua Potable complex of 
Edzna (Forsyth 1983:220). Sites along the northwest corner of the Yucatan peninsula investi- 
gated by the Proyecto Costa Maya have Canbalam sphere ceramics that are tentatively dated to 
the period between A.D. 600—900 (Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004; Robles Castellanos 
and Andrews 2000, 2004; Robles Castellanos and Ceballos Gallareta 2002), which overlaps 
with both the Agua Potable and Muralla complexes at Edzna (Forsyth 1983:220). 
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Although we do not have chronometric dates for the best stratigraphic sequences relevant to 
the issue of the chronological placement of Champoton 4, 5, and 6, contextual data from 
coastal sites provide clues about the temporal ordering of the three complexes. It is possible 
that the appearance of Canbalam pottery was quite limited in time. Thus, Champoton 5 could 
represent a transitional facet between Champoton 4 and 6. To reiterate, one of the most 
important aspects of the appearance of Canbalam ceramics is not chronological but is spatial in 
character—Champoton 5 pottery has a limited distribution focused along the coastal margin. 


Ceramics, Political Boundaries, and Economic Systems 
The spatial distribution of Canbalam ceramics has clear implications for understanding the 
nature of coastal trade routes dating to the latter part of the Late Classic period. Champoton 5 
marks a notable break with earlier ceramic traditions in the region, which were characterized 
by strong links to Edzna and the interior Maya lowlands. The decrease in Canbalam sphere 
ceramics with distance from the coast, and the ceramic links between San Dimas and the 
Chenes region during the Terminal Classic could reflect the establishment of a political 
boundary somewhere between the middle and upper reaches of the Rio Champoton. Clearly, 
economic systems linking inland and coastal zones were not as integrated as during earlier 
periods. This is quite striking, because the Rio Champoton would have provided an excellent 
avenue for the movement of canoe-borne commercial traffic extending inland as far as Edzna. 
Instead, the distribution of Canbalam ceramics suggests that imported pottery—and even 
shared norms of ceramic production—did not penetrate far inland during this time. 

Ceramic groups—particularly those within the serving vessel sub-assemblages of the 
Champoton 4, 5, and 6 complexes—also are important for understanding the fundamental 
changes in production and distribution of status-linked pottery during the Late and Terminal 
Classic periods. The most elaborate serving vessels in the Champoton 4 complex consist of 
painted polychrome vessels of the Palmar, Saxche, Cui, and Chimbote groups. During the 
beginning of the Late Classic, polychrome ceramics had a restricted distribution reflecting elite 
control of production and distribution. Thus, the specialized skill and esoteric knowledge 
materialized within locally produced polychrome pottery imbued these items with social value. 

During Champoton 5 times, fine paste wares replaced polychrome ceramics as the dominant 
serving ware sub-assemblage. The replacement of polychromes with fine paste wares represents 
a fundamental change in the characteristics by which consumers assigned social value to status- 
linked pottery. The exclusivity of fine paste ceramics was embedded in their unmistakably non- 
local origins. Compositional analyses of fine paste ceramics from Champoton and other sites in 
and beyond the Maya area have allowed the identification of production zones for fine paste 
wares in the lower Usumacinta, Laguna de Terminos, coastal Tabasco, and Veracruz regions 
(Bishop 2003; Bishop et al. 2008; Bishop et al. 2006; Forsyth 2004). Because of the unique 
properties and limited distribution of clays used in the production of fine paste ceramics, such 
pottery would have been clearly recognizable to consumers as exotic items. Thus, the shift 
from the locally produced polychrome pottery of Champoton 4 to the imported fine paste 
wares of the Canbalam sphere reflects a change in the procurement of status-linked ceramics. 
During Champoton 4 times, such pottery was made by specialists attached to local elites, but 
during Champoton 5 times status-linked pottery used in coastal zones was obtained through 
international trade. 

Evidence from lithic debitage and tools also reflects the important role of interregional trade 
in local economic systems during the Late and Terminal Classic periods (Ek and Ferguson 
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2011). Tool assemblages at most sites demonstrate extensive recycling, indicating the scarcity 
of lithic resources within the local region. Coarse-grained chert tools were produced at San 
Dimas, but at all other sites both tools and debitage consist predominantly of fine-grained cherts 
and chalcedonies. Debitage at these other sites includes very low quantities of primary and sec- 
ondary reduction flakes. Instead, final stage reduction, resharpening, and recycling flakes are 
more common. These data demonstrate an extreme degree of concern among consumers to 
conserve material to the greatest degree possible, with a high degree of efficiency evident in 
consumption patterns. This is most likely the result of a lack of local chert resources and reli- 
ance on interregional trade networks for the acquisition of lithic tools (Ek and Ferguson 2011). 

There is a clear correlation between the demographic shifts outlined in this chapter and 
changes in the direction and nature of interregional exchange networks. During the early part 
of the Late Classic period (Champoton 4), trade was largely regional in scope and focused on 
the Rio Champoton. There were strong ceramic similarities between the small coastal 
settlement of Niop, Ulumal, San Dimas, and the large city of Edzna. In contrast, evidence for 
long-distance trade dating to this period is not abundant. 

With the demographic movement to coastal settlement and the introduction of Canbalam 
sphere ceramics, exchange systems expanded in scale and shifted to long-distance networks 
focused on coastal trade routes. Evidence of long-distance exchange increased dramatically at 
coastal sites such as Champoton and Niop, with imported ceramics and increased quantities of 
obsidian reflecting increased access to exotic goods. These various sources of data reflect a shift 
to increasing mercantilism and participation in long-distance coastal trade that would grow 
even more during the Postclassic period. 

These changes in interregional exchange networks immediately preceded the rise of 
Chakanputun as the dominant urban center in the region. Although how this center rose to 
regional supremacy is not currently clear, it seems likely that centralization of populations near 
the modern city of Champoton began during the Terminal Classic and continued in the Early 
Postclassic period. By the Late Postclassic, after the decline and abandonment of the site of El 
Zapote, Chakanputun dominated the political landscape in the Champoton drainage basin (Ek 
2008, 2011). Throughout the Postclassic period, long-distance trade played an important role 
in the local economy. 


Subsistence Economy 
The series of transformations that took place between Champoton 4 and Champoton 6 are also 
correlated with fundamental changes in the subsistence economy. These changes include a shift 
from agricultural staples to a reliance on marine resources. This process is apparent in lithic 
tools, settlement patterns, and shell and faunal collections from household middens (Ek 2009a; 
Ek and Ferguson 201 1). 

The demographic patterns outlined here provide some evidence of how the locations of 
sites were chosen. Ulumal and San Dimas are both located in inland areas near large expansive 
low-lying areas. Both sites are situated on ecotones, in both cases at the boundary between low- 
lying terrain near the river floodplain and hilly upland areas. Such areas would be highly 
favorable for agriculture. 

In contrast, sites with Champoton 5 occupations are located adjacent to the coastal margin. 
Soils in this area are generally thin and poorly suited for agriculture. Nonetheless, communities 
like Niop and Champoton were strategically located adjacent to the productive marine 
extraction zones of the coastal margin and estuary of the Rio Champoton. Because of shallow 
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waters and nutrient enrichment from river discharge into the Gulf, the coastal margin provides 
abundant opportunities for food production (Collier 1964; Ek 2008, 2009a; Lange 1971). 

Artifact assemblages from inland and coastal sites reflect these different food-production 
strategies. At the site of Niop, test excavations adjacent to 23 residential structures indicate 
intensive marine resource exploitation during all periods of occupation. Middens at Niop 
yielded large quantities of marine shell, with many platforms seeming to specialize in specific 
species (Ek 2009a). These dense sheet middens likely represent the remains of the specialized 
gathering and processing of food for local exchange. Areas adjacent to the Rio Champoton— 
particularly at Champoton, Paraiso, and Rancho Potrero Grande—yielded high frequencies of 
riverine food resources, especially oysters. Although it is likely that agriculture also provided a 
significant contribution to the local subsistence economy, it is clear that marine and riverine 
food resources were major staples in coastal areas. In contrast, even though Ulumal and San 
Dimas are both located close to the upper reaches of the Rio Champoton, shell and fish bones 
are very rare in midden deposits at these two sites. 

Stone tools also indicate major differences in food-production practices. Lithic tool assem- 
blages at Ulumal and San Dimas reflect a subsistence strategy focused on agricultural food pro- 
duction. The most common tool types at these two centers include oval and general utility 
bifaces, both of which are associated with agricultural tasks (Ek and Ferguson 2011). Far fewer 
of these tool types are encountered at sites located on the coast (Ek 2009a; Ek and Ferguson 
2011). 

Coastal lithic tool assemblages include very few tools overall, with modest numbers of thin 
bifaces, stemmed blades, prismatic blades, and projectile points (Ek and Ferguson 2011). How- 
ever, artifact assemblages from coastal sites include high frequencies of net weights. Two types 
of net weights are ubiquitous in Late and Terminal Classic deposits. The more common form is 
a notched ceramic sherd likely used with fishing lines (Figure 6.10; Ek 2009a; Ek and Ferguson 
2011). Larger and heavier groundstone weights, most likely used to submerge nets, also are 
common. These important differences in tool assemblages between coastal and inland zones are 
consistent with the settlement pattern data outlined above, reflecting very different subsistence 
strategies. Inland communities focused primarily on the production of agricultural staples, 
while coastal communities focused predominantly on marine and riverine food resources. 


Figure 6.10. Examples of two types of fishing weights commonly encountered in midden deposits 
at coastal sites. It is likely that the larger, pecked limestone weights were used to sink nets, while 
the smaller notched ceramic sherds were used to weight fishing lines. 
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Conclusions 


The demographic, political, and economic processes that took place in the Rio Champoton 
drainage provide a case study for understanding the broader cultural dynamics that character- 
ized the Classic to Postclassic transition. While the large Late Classic cities located in the Cen- 
tral Maya lowlands fell into political decline and abandonment, Gulf Coast states flourished 
within the new economic systems of the Terminal Classic period. The mechanisms through 
which the ancient peoples of Champoton weathered political and economic turmoil include re- 
organizations of settlement, subsistence systems, trade networks, and political hierarchy. 

The demographic shift from large inland centers like Ulumal and San Dimas to coastal sites 
that began at the end of the Late Classic period was part of a radical change in settlement 
ecology. This process is associated with a notable change in food production, that is, a shift 
from agriculture to a greater reliance on marine and riverine resources. This process is reflected 
in settlement patterns, tool assemblages, and midden deposits from household contexts. 

It is important to note that these shifts occurred during a period of climatic change and 
increasing drought that has been documented by a growing body of research undertaken in the 
past decades. Paleoclimatic studies have found evidence of a shift to dryer and warmer 
conditions, with increasing frequencies of one- to two-year droughts starting during the eighth 
century A.D. (Brenner et al. 2001; Curtis et al. 1996; Curtis et al. 1998; Folan et al. 1983; 
Gunn and Adams 1981; Hodell et al. 1995, 2001; Leyden et al. 1996; Whitmore et al. 1996). 
Such unpredictable droughts would have had negative effects on food-production systems 
based on traditional Maya agriculture. 

In the Champoton region, an important response to climatic change appears to have been 
the diversification of subsistence and an increased reliance on marine resources. It is clear that 
marine resources were a dietary mainstay among coastal groups at Spanish contact, and the 
increased settlement density in these zones could reflect the spread of coastal communities that 
adopted this subsistence strategy during the Terminal Classic period. 

The shift to coastal zones evident at Champoton is part of a generalized demographic pat- 
tern in western Yucatan and the Gulf Coast periphery, extending beyond the Maya lowlands. 
Dramatic population increases occurred in southern Veracruz between A.D. 700 and 1000, and 
populations shifted from inland settlements to coastal areas (Borenstein 2005; Killion and 
Urcid 2001:19). There also was an influx of peoples to coastal zones in the Chontalpa of 
Tabasco (Berlin 1953, 1956; Ensor 2003; Gallegos Gómora and Armijo Torres 2001; Peniche 
Rivero 1973) and the Laguna de Terminos region (Jiménez Valdez 1987; Matheny 1970; Ruz 
Lhuillier 1969). A similar pattern has been noted along the Peninsular Gulf Coast at Uaymil 
(Cobos et al. 2006; Inurreta Diaz 2004), Jaina (Benavides Castillo 2002; Pina Chan 1968; Ruz 
Lhuillier 1969), and the central Campeche coast (Eaton and Ball 1978; Ek 2006a, 2008, 
20092; Rivera et al. 1982; Robles Castellanos and Andrews 2000; Zapata 1997). Increases in 
coastal populations also occurred at this time in northwestern and northern Yucatan (Andrews 
et al. 1988; Gallareta Negrón et al. 1989; Jiménez Álvarez et al. 2006; Jiménez et al. 2000; 
Kepecs 1999, 2003), and even as far as the Caribbean coast (Joyce 1991; Masson 2000, 2003; 
McKillop 1996). Beyond coastal zones, research along the Candelaria River (Vargas Pacheco 
1994, 1998, 2001) and across the base of the Yucatan peninsula indicates that location on 
inland trade routes, particularly along rivers, became a major factor determining settlement 
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(Alexander 2000; Alexander and Canché Manzanero 2005; Chase and Chase 1982; Hammond 
1983). 

This demographic movement to the coast was associated with fundamental alterations in the 
direction, nature, and extent of interregional and long-distance exchange networks. Late 
Classic trade in the Champoton region appears to have been largely regional in scale and 
focused on the Rio Champoton. Canal systems documented at Edzna (Andrews 1984; 
Benavides Castillo 1994, 1997, 2003; Matheny 1986) likely linked the city with the upper 
reaches of the Rio Champoton, facilitating the movement of both goods and people between 
Edzna and the Gulf of Mexico via San Dimas and Ulumal. Strong ceramic similarities between 
Late Classic materials at Ulumal and the contemporary Agua Potable complex at Edzna 
(Forsyth 1983) reflect this interaction (see Ek 2009a, 2010; Ek and Cruz Alvarado 2010). 
Evidence of long-distance trade at this time is limited. Instead, we have documented the 
movement of goods and limited trade in polychrome pottery within a regional interaction 
network. This small-scale, river-focused trade network is consistent with a bounded solar 
market system administered through the city of Edzna (Smith 1976). 

During the Terminal Classic period, exchange systems expanded in scale and shifted to 
long-distance networks focused on coastal trade routes (Ek 2009a). Evidence of long-distance 
exchange increased dramatically at sites on the coast such as Niop and Champoton, reflecting 
increased access to exotic goods. Ceramic links with Edzna greatly diminished, and types 
belonging to the coastal Canbalam ceramic sphere came to replace regionally produced high- 
status pottery. These include imported fine paste ceramics produced in the middle and lower 
Usumacinta region, Tabasco, and Veracruz (Bishop et al. 2006; Ek 2009a, 2009b). Access to 
obsidian and other exotic goods also increased during this period. These data demonstrate a 
shift to increasing mercantilism and participation in long-distance coastal trade that would 
continue during the Postclassic period. 

Changes seen in the ceramics of the Champoton region are common at coastal trade centers 
dating to the Terminal Classic. Sites that participated in the Canbalam ceramic sphere— 
between Bocas de Dzilam and Laguna de Terminos—show a dramatic increase in connections 
with distant areas (Jiménez Álvarez 2002; Jiménez Álvarez et al. 2006; Robles Castellanos and 
Andrews 2000, 2004). These links extended across coastal zones in the Maya area to coastal 
Veracruz and are just now being examined in detail (Jiménez Álvarez 2002; Jiménez Álvarez et 
al., 2000, 2006). Among the most striking aspects of the Canbalam phenomenon is the increase 
in ceramic diversity found at participating polities. 

During the Terminal Classic/Epiclassic period and across Mesoamerica, there was a shift 
from the exchange of low-bulk, high-value items to the movement of bulk goods via maritime 
trade routes (Andrews 1983, 1990; Berdan et al. 2003; Dahlin and Ardren 2002; Kepecs et al. 
1994; West 2002). This, in turn, reflected a general pan-Mesoamerican pattern of increasing 
commercialism, interregional exchange, and the strengthening of ties among previously 
disparate parts of Mesoamerica (see Andrews and Sabloff 1986; Berlo and Diehl 1989; 
Braswell 2003; Freidel and Sabloff 1984; Masson 2000; Masson et al. 2006; Milbrath and 
Peraza Lope 2003; Sabloff and Rathje 1975; Smith and Berdan 2003). The data from the 
Champoton region are consistent with broader evidence for increasing interaction during this 
fascinating period in Mesoamerican history. 
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Note 


1. The term “Chakanputun,” as employed in this paper, refers to both the contact period city and 
the area subject to it as documented by several Spanish chroniclers during the sixteenth century. The seat 
of the Chakanputun polity is widely believed to correspond to the modern city of Champoton, located 
on the central Campeche coast at the mouth of the Rio Champoton (Arnabar Gunam 2001; Eaton and 
Ball 1978; Folan et al. 2002, 2004; Roys 1957; Ruz Lhuillier 1969). The ancient city of Chakanputun 
has been largely destroyed by continuous occupation from colonial times to the present. Given the degree 
of destruction of the ancient capital city and the various accounts of prehispanic migrations associated 
with Chakanputun that are outlined in the books of Chilam Balam, it is difficult to know if this polity 
existed before the Postclassic period. Thus, in this chapter, Chakanputun refers specifically to the 
Postclassic polity. 
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5,000 Sites and Counting 


The Inspiration of Maya Settlement Studies 


Walter R. T. Witschey and Clifford T. Brown 


Abstract 


This chapter describes a long-term mapping project designed to create a database of all known Maya 
sites, inspired originally by E. Wyllys Andrews V. To date, more than 5,000 Maya archaeological sites 
have been located and positioned on a master map, and data suitable for GIS analysis have been recorded 
in a public-access website. Data have been used by a wide range of scholars, by graduate and 
undergraduate students, and by primary and secondary school students and their teachers. 


One of our early Will Andrews-inspired projects was computer-based—bringing LANDSAT 
data, first available in 1978, to the PC level for further analysis. We were interested then in a 
project that fascinated many others, including Tom Sever and Charles Duller: recognition of 
Maya sites from remote sense data. Over the last 18 years, that interest has evolved into a long- 
lasting project. The project is the Electronic Atlas of Ancient Maya Sites (EAAMS; Brown and 
Witschey 2000, 2001, 2002, 2010; Witschey and Brown 2001, 2002). It is a compendium of 
site-location data and other information about published Maya sites. Details of the organiza- 
tion of the site data, our earlier research, and data in a form for use with Google Earth may all 
be found on our project website (http://MayaGIS.smv.org). 

Archaeological research on the ancient Maya has traditionally focused on the site as the unit 
of study and analysis. Most projects focus on mapping and excavating a single site and, 
furthermore, they often devote most of their efforts to studying monumental ceremonial and 
public buildings. The late 1950s and early 1960s witnessed archaeological projects that began 
to correct the disproportionate attention given to the temples, tombs, and palaces. 

The Carnegie Institution mapped almost all of Mayapan, in Yucatan (Jones 1950, 1952, 1957). 
E. Wyllys Andrews IV and the Middle American Research Institute mapped Dzibilchaltun and 
beyond (Stuart et al. 1979). Members of the University of Pennsylvania Tikal Project mapped 
much of that site (Carr and Hazard 1961), and eventually extended their survey to sample the 
outskirts of the city (Puleston 1974, 1983). 

Later in the 1960s and 1970s, interest developed in rural settlement, which turned out to be 
surprisingly dense (Thomas 1981). None of this work, although extremely valuable in its own 
right, helped us understand the overall pattern of Maya settlement during a particular period. 
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To achieve that goal, regional surveys were needed and they were few, indeed. The Carnegie 
Institution did sponsor some regional work early on, such as Pollock's (1970, 1980) surveys of 
the Puuc and Chenes regions, but the results were not published for many years and, more 
significantly, Carnegie researchers were not as interested in patterns of settlement as they were 
in studying architectural monuments and their history. Ruppert and Denison's (1943) survey of 
southern Campeche and Heinrich Berlin's (1953) survey of Tabasco fall into a similar category. 
William Bullard (1960), however, probably deserves credit for pioneering the study of the 
regional patterning of Maya settlement in his reconnaissance of the northwest Peten. 

In the last 30 years, however, regional surveys have become too numerous to mention (e.g., 
Andrews 1983, 1986; Andrew et al. 1989; Borgstede 2002, 2004, 2005; Borgstede and 
Mathieu 2007; Glover and Amador 2005; Góngora Salas 2000; Johnstone and Shaw 2006; 
Kepecs 1999; Robles Castellanos and Andrews 2003; Sisson 1976; Sprajc 2004; Sprajc et al. 
2001; West et al. 1969; Williams-Beck 1998). These surveys have varied in scope from small 
areas to large regions measuring thousands of square kilometers. The intensity of survey has 
also widely varied, usually inversely to the area that is covered. 

Recent areal surveys can be divided into three categories. First are those that are carried out 
just because an area is unknown and seems potentially interesting. This is essentially survey for 
its own sake. More often, survey is performed with the ulterior motive of locating sites for 
future evaluation (usually of a sample) with the ultimate goal of setting up camp at the coolest 
one for a long-term excavation. In a few cases, the survey is an add-on to a site-based project, 
to *put the site in its regional context." All these approaches are perfectly legitimate and have 
their place in the arsenal of archaeological methods. But the result has been a shocking 
menagerie of data sets that often are incomparable. 

The truth is that after a tremendous amount of work by thousands of dedicated archaeolo- 
gists under the most onerous conditions, and the expenditure of many millions of dollars, we 
still do not have a strong grasp of the overall pattern of Maya settlement. 

The governments of Mexico and Guatemala in particular have made significant efforts, over 
a long period of time, to document known archaeological sites within their territories. Their 
goals have been legal and administrative as well as scientific. The result has been a series of 
maps and atlases of great importance and utility (e.g., Departamento de Monumentos 
Prehispánicos y Coloniales 1991; Garza Tarazona de González and Kurjack 1980; Müller 
1959, 1960; Piña Chan 1967). 

Having collated and mapped the vast majority of available data, however, we can state 
without fear of contradiction that there are major patterns in the distribution of archaeological 
sites that cannot be explained with the information now available. For example, the two largest 
concentrations of sites in our atlas appear in the Maya highlands (including Chiapas) and in the 
northwest corner of the Yucatan Peninsula (including the Puuc region). We all, of course, think 
rightly or wrongly of the Peten as the Maya heartland. Are the concentrations of sites in the 
south and the northwest then simply an artifact of the survey conditions and intensity in those 
regions? Compared to the southern lowlands, the northwest and the highlands are much easier 
to survey; they have much better visibility, are much more densely populated, and are much 
more accessible. It seems plausible if not inevitable, therefore, that more sites would be known 
in those areas. On the other hand, the density of sites in northwest Yucatan has long been a 
subject of comment, and seems to be more than a function of survey conditions (see Chapters 1 
to 3). Certainly, major differences in the overall archaeological sequences exist between the 
northern, central, and southern Maya regions, but do these explain the differences in the 
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spatial distribution of sites we can observe? We believe that the only way to resolve this type of 
question will be to conduct more intensive and more highly standardized surveys in carefully 
selected areas to sample the distributions of settlement for statistical testing of hypotheses. The 
Electronic Atlas of Ancient Maya Sites is one step along this path. 

Such compendia begin in the modern era with Stephens and Catherwood (Stephens 
1969[1841], 1843), who mention about 250 places (Figure 7.1a,b), but visited far fewer ruins 
in their travels. From 1924 through 1940 at Harvard and later at Tulane, Frans Blom (Figure 
7.1c) and his colleagues compiled the Middle American Research Institute (M.A.R.L) map, 
which by 1940 had grown to include 1,717 archaeological sites and 838 towns in Middle 
America (Figure 7.2). Approximately 1,500 of those sites are in the Maya region. 


Figure 7.1. Early explorers of the Maya area: (a) John L. Stephens; (b) map of archaeological sites in 
southern Mexico and Central America compiled by Stephens (1969); (c) Frans Blom (photograph 
reproduced with permission of the Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University). 
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Figure 7.3. The Electronic Atlas of Ancient Maya Sites: 
data acquisition, management, processing, and outputs. 


Today, as an Andrews-inspired extension of earlier M.A.R.I. work, the EAAMS consists of a 
modern database used with Geographic Information Systems software (ArcGIS 9.3.1) and 
other software tools (Figure 7.3). 


Methodology of the Atlas Project 


Data Sources: Base Map 

We have taken the data for the base map of the EAAMS from various sources. One of the 
problems inherent in our large-scale approach has been the difficulty of developing data 
sources that are consistent across the five nations included in the map. One basic data source is 
the Digital Chart of the World (DCW), originally developed for air navigation by the United 
States military (Danko 1992; DMA 1992; ESRI 1993). Our topographic data come from the 
Shuttle Radar Topography Mission (SRTM) digital elevation model (DEM) (NASA 1999, 
2011). The SRTM data, acquired by STS-99 (Space Transportation System, that is, a Space 
Shuttle flight) in 2000, provide consistent elevation data across all the countries at a horizontal 
resolution of 90 meters and a vertical resolution of one meter. The DEM allows us to represent 
elevation in various ways. Rather than using traditional hypsography, we prefer tinted 
hypsometry, hill slope shading, or both. We also have incorporated land-use data from 
LANDSAT; NASA provides three-band false color land use images at 14.25-meter horizontal 
resolution derived from LANDSAT imagery (Earth Satellite Corporation 2004; Tucker et al. 
2004; <https://zulu.ssc.nasa.gov/mrsid/>). 
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Data Sources: Archaeology 

The archaeological data come from many sources, too many to list individually, so here we 
provide only a brief indication. The site location data are obviously critical and, predictably, 
have required much effort to compile. We convert x-y coordinate data to decimal degrees of 
latitude and longitude registered to the WGS84 spheroid and datum. 

Our collection of data from multiple sources, some quite old, often results in our converting 
both spheroid and datum. A spheroid is an ideal model of the surface of the earth based on a 
rotated ellipse. For example, data collected before the latter part of the twentieth century 
frequently used the Clark 1866 spheroid. A datum is a localized modification to an ellipsoid, 
designed to better account for variations in elevation. A frequently used older datum for maps 
in the Maya area is the North American 1927 datum (NAD27), based upon the Clarke 1866 
ellipsoid. All points in the Atlas are initially recorded in their original basis (such as NAD 1927 
Clarke 1866) and then transformed mathematically into latitudes and longitudes based upon 
the World Geodetic System (WGS) 1984 spheroid (ellipsoid) and the WGS 1984 datum. 

Note also that data are usually available in projected form either directly on paper maps or 
in projected coordinate systems (such as Universal Transverse Mercator, or UTM). In the GIS, 
however, we maintain the data in latitude-longitude, in decimal degree format. Latitude- 
longitude, of course, is a spherical, geographic coordinate system. Changing the data from 
projected formats to latitude-longitude requires algorithms that de-project the datasets. We 
generally use the algorithms supplied by Environmental Research Systems, Inc., the publisher 
of the software. 

We started compiling data with the finest archaeological atlas of the Maya area, Garza 
Tarazona de González and Kurjack's (1980) Atlas Arqueológico del Estado de Yucatán. We 
supplemented those data with the site locations and refinements published by Dunning 
(1992: Table 5-1). We also added the extensive data from Andrews’ surveys between Chichen 
Itza and the north coast (Andrews et al. 1989); between Chichen Itza and Ek Balam (Smith 
2000), Kepecs' (1999) survey of the Chikinchel province, a survey in the northwest corner of 
the Peninsula (Robles Castellanos and Andrews 2003); and a study of the northeast part of the 
peninsula (Góngora Salas 2000). 

Then we added the data from the other three archaeological atlases from the Mexican 
portion of the Maya area: Florencia Müller's (1959, 1960) atlases of Campeche and Quintana 
Roo, and Piña Chan's (1967) atlas of Chiapas. Unfortunately, the maps in Müller's pioneering 
early work are rather imprecise and the accompanying documentation rather exiguous. We 
have added to or refined the Campeche data with data from Williams-Beck's (1988) survey of 
northern Campeche, Sprajc’s (2004; Sprajc et al. 2001) survey of southern Campeche, Ruppert 
and Denison's (1943) old Carnegie survey (the greater part of which fell within Campeche), 
and Jerry Ek's recent work around Champoton (Chapter 6). We checked some of Lorraine 
Williams-Beck's data points from northern Campeche (including Xk’ombec and Xcalumkin) 
with our own GPS points, and they turned out to be extremely accurate, after we determined 
which datum was used. 

In Quintana Roo, we have included the data from the Yalahau project in the north (Glover 
and Amador 2005), Harrison and Fry's survey of the south-central portion of the state, and 
Fernando Cortés de Brásdefer's (1984) GPS points from the southern part of the state. For the 
coast of Quintana Roo, we extracted data from Anthony Andrews’ surveys (1983, 1986), and 
we also incorporated GPS points taken by Witschey. In southern Yucatan and central Quintana 
Roo, we have included data from the Yo'okop-Ichmul survey (Johnstone and Shaw 2006). Piña 
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Chan's (1967) atlas of Chiapas has provided a strong dataset for Chiapas. It includes 609 sites 
that appear to be mapped with some precision, although unfortunately he does not provide 
clear indications of site size or rank. 

In Tabasco, we have included the data from Heinrich Berlin's (1953) survey for the 
Carnegie Institution, Robert West's geographical studies (West et al. 1969), and Chris Von 
Nagy's survey (2003) and Ed Sisson's (1976) Harvard dissertation describing his work in the 
Chontalpa. 

For Guatemala, we began with Morley's famous and monumental Inscriptions of Peten 
(1938), which contains surprisingly accurate maps. Then we digitized the 806 site locations 
and supplementary data from the 1:500,000 scale archaeological map sheets of Guatemala 
published by the Departamento de Monumentos Prehispánicos y Coloniales (1991). We added 
data from Laporte's recent survey of the southeastern Petén and Borgstede's (2004) survey of 
the western Maya highlands. 

For Belize, we have included the results of Sidrys’ (1983) survey in the north, Anabel Ford's 
work (2005) in the west-central part of the country, and Elizabeth Graham's (1994) work in 
the south. For the entire region, we also include, as mentioned earlier, the data from the 
Tulane M.A.R.I. map of 1940 (Blom et al. 1940). 

As noted earlier, these are only the major sources incorporated into the database. We also 
have National Geographic's site data from their famous map of the Maya area, courtesy of 
Anabel Ford. We also have been fortunate to receive site locations through personal 
communications from Karl Herbert Meyer, Anthony Andrews, Payson Sheets, Joyce Kelly, and 
David Hixson, among many others. We are profoundly grateful for these contributions to the 
project. We continue to add data regularly and expect that the final data set will be very 
comprehensive. 


Precision, Accuracy, and Completeness 

We wish to be extremely forthright about the precision, accuracy, and completeness of the 
EAAMS. It is not difficult to find ambiguities or questionable locations among the data, but 
these are not the result of sloppy work. We conducted our work with great precision, but the 
EAAMS accuracy fundamentally depends on the accuracy of the original data sources. 

In this regard, the sources vary widely. Some site locations are extremely accurate. But some 
older works were created when accurate maps of the region were rare or nonexistent. Even 
some of the newer work created with the assistance of GPS is less accurate than we desire, in 
part because of the “selective availability" of the GPS system. This refers to the random errors 
incorporated into GPS signals by the U.S. military for national security reasons. Selective 
availability has now been shut off, but its prior existence still affects some older data sources. 
In addition, we must remember that early GPS receivers were cumbersome and finicky. 

To increase the accuracy of our data, we generally attempt to confirm site locations using 
small-scale topographic maps, Google Earth, SRTM elevations, LANDSAT images, or other 
data sources. In many cases, this has been impossible, particularly with smaller sites, but we 
have often succeeded with major sites. We also note that for many sites we have multiple 
coordinate sets from different sources. Choosing among the coordinates for a site requires an 
evaluation of the reliability of the sources. As a matter of policy, we have generally preferred 
GPS points over locations determined by traditional orienteering. But we have also found that 
not all GPS points are accurate. Sadly, some people publish GPS points without providing full 
information about the settings of the instrument, for example, the mapping datum used. 
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Others have furnished points obviously in error due to failure to read or utilize the GPS 
receiver properly. A notable exception is Karl Herbert Mayer, who regularly collects and 
publishes site location data in Mexicon, derived from personal GPS readings. These data have 
been supplied in tabular form to the EAAMS project. 

The use of projected map data has also introduced errors into our maps. Recall that site 
locations are maintained in decimal degrees of latitude and longitude. When necessary, 
published data are converted to this format. Converting projected data from, for example, 
Universal Transverse Mercator (UTM) coordinates to latitude and longitude necessarily 
incorporates some proportion of the error or distortion inherent in the projection process, and 
the error increases with distance from the lines of tangency of the UTM zone. 

The EAAMS is also necessarily incomplete, in more than one way. First, most sites are 
represented by points, not polygons. Of course, many Maya sites are large and therefore 
representing them as points is an incomplete representation. On a regional scale, the difference 
is minor. The alternative, drawing polygons for sites, would be easy when the data are avail- 
able, but they are rarely available, that is, few sites have been completely mapped. Defining the 
boundaries of Maya sites is notoriously difficult because the edges of the urban zone usually 
blend imperceptibly into the rural settlement pattern; Dzibilchaltun is a good example. Only a 
few Maya sites—most notably the walled city of Mayapan—have relatively clear boundaries. In 
a few cases, we have marked sites with polygons, but normally we choose to eschew this set of 
complications, at least for now, by using size-scaled symbols at specific points to mark sites. 
The ultimate solution to this problem would be to include maps of all structures (and features) 
at all sites. Although this we have the technology to do this, it is currently impractical. 

Second, the problem of defining sites extends out into the hinterland. In rural, agricultural 
areas, is every structure a site? Is every farmstead? Is every pyramidal structure? What about 
artifact scatters that lack visible architecture? There is no consensus on an answer to what 
constitutes a site, but it is probably fair to say that the site concept does not apply to individual 
structures within larger groups. The fairest and most realistic way to represent these data is to 
mark every structure, but we have not reached that level of detail. It would also be possible to 
shade or hatch survey transects in such a manner that the symbology reflects the density or 
character of the settlement, and we have considered doing this, but it not clear how useful the 
information would be. 

Third, the EAAMS does not include all sites. Not all sites are known. Many areas have not 
been surveyed. Some known sites are not correctly mapped or located. Our research has not 
been truly exhaustive. We have searched extensively for data, and we have supplemented the 
major sources with regional sources, such as local and regional surveys. We have checked some 
individual site reports for site locations, but we have not yet reviewed every site report. The 
most important sources we have not been able to consult are government site files. The 
regional centers of INAH in Mexico as well as the national institutes of the other national 
governments of the Maya area all have site files as well as archives of unpublished reports that 
contain many site locations. These data are usually held in confidence, for understandable 
reasons, and we have not been able to obtain access to them. 

Finally, given the problems of site definition and the destruction of sites over the years by 
both natural and cultural forces, we find it difficult to envisage exactly what “complete” would 
really mean. So, although our atlas is the most complete one ever produced, it is still signifi- 
cantly incomplete. We continue to add data and to improve the accuracy of the current dataset, 
but it is unlikely to become *complete" any time in the foreseeable future. 
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Figure 7.4. Site map of the Electronic Atlas of Ancient Maya Sites. 
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Figure 7.5. Chicxulub crater and higher elevation at center of the peninsula, 
as revealed by the Shuttle Radar Topography Mission Digital Elevation Model. 
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The EAAMS, as of April 2010, contains location information for 6,111 archaeological sites, 
more than 5,000 of which are in the Maya area, and useful rank-size information for most of 
these sites (Figure 7.4). It also carries consistent elevation data. Much other data is there as 
well. 

This view of the Maya area has revealed the landform in new ways, highlighting for us the 

rim of the Chicxulub crater relative to the cenote zone, the curving line of higher elevation in 
the center of the peninsula (Figure 7.5), and the continental divide between Gulf and 
Caribbean, with Tikal sitting astride the divide (Figure 7.6). 
In the time since our work on the EAAMS began, and with Will Andrews” encouragement, we 
have made a small number of interesting research contributions based on it, including the 
review of several settlement pattern theories. We have demonstrated, for several areas, that 
Maya settlements are fractally distributed, as is much other archaeological data in “our broken 
past” (Brown and Witschey 2003; Brown et al. 2005). We have also used our fractal findings to 
estimate the number of sites in a poorly surveyed region, subsequently examined the region, 
and recorded new sites (Figure 7.7; Brown and Peraza Lope 2006). 

The most rewarding part of our work is the topic of the rest of our chapter: the inspiration 
that others draw from the project to build and maintain an electronic atlas of site location data. 
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Figure 7.6. Location of Tikal on the continental divide, 
as revealed by the Shuttle Radar Topography Mission Digital Elevation Model. 
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Figure 7.7. Settlement area studied first using fractal model and subsequently surveyed. 


Use of the Electronic Atlas of Archaeological Maya Sites by University 
Scholars 


The publication of the Electronic Atlas in three forms—maps, computer datasets and Google 
Earth files—has led to a steady interaction and interchange between us, other researchers, and 
students engaged in both Maya research and Geographic Information Systems studies. The 
information exchange is of two primary forms: (1) the supply of information to Brown and me 
about new sites, new publications, political boundary changes, and other data; and (2) the 
supply of information by us, in usable computer files, to those doing their own research, 
analysis, and mapping. 

We hope that just as Will Andrews' encouragement has been an inspiration to us, the 
availability of site location data has been an inspiration to a number of students and 
researchers. Here is a small sample of examples from dating to 2009 and 2010. 

Caleb Gallemore (personal communication 2010), a graduate student at Ohio State 
University, is ^... working on a class GIS project intended to become part of my dissertation 
involving mapping the changing extent of control of the Mayan city-states over time." For him, 
we supplied a data set of 75 sites to pair with emblem glyph data. 
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Matthew Thomas said, 


I am currently a sophomore at Boston University. I am writing to you in regard to a course I am 
taking here called “Introduction to GIS,” in which I would like to complete my final project using 
data that the professor has provided on Belize as well as additional data on Maya archaeological 
sites in the country. Your website is very helpful and it seems like you are very accommodating 
to those who request the data. I am willing to prepare whatever need be in order to most easily 
obtain the coordinates of all the sites in Belize (Mathew Thomas, personal communication 2010). 


Andreas Fuls writes: 


I think that you already have most if not all of the [Maler] sites in your list, but I realized that 
some sites have alternative names (synonyms). For example, Dzula in your list is called 
Dsulachen with the synonyms Dsulaaktun, Dsula, Dzulá. For other sites like Seibal/El Ceibal the 
name changed (Andreas Fuls, personal communication 2010). 


His comment points out the beauty of a searchable database with synonyms and orthographic 
alternatives. A quick search in EAAMS for “eibal” allows novices and professionals alike to 
retrieve data for Seibal and El Ceibal. 

Patrick Rohrer was daunted at first about his research challenge: 


Pm a first semester graduate student at UCF taking a GIS Applications in Archaeology course 
and doing a project on the relationship between cenotes and ancient Maya settlements. I was 
thinking of focusing on the Yucatan, which I realize is still a large area, but any GIS data dealing 
with such topics would be greatly appreciated (Patrick Rohrer, personal communication 2010). 


Witschey replied: 


May we suggest an area of interest on which to focus?... You may wish to look at the rim of the 
Chicxulub Crater...whose rim appears as an artifact on the SRTM DEM from STS 99 (Shuttle 
Radar Topography Mission Digital Elevation Model flown by the 99th shuttle flight in 
approximately 2000). 


Brown added: 


The water quality of the cenotes varies. It's not sea water, but it is low quality because of 
dissolved solids and accumulated salts due to high evaporation rates (the area is very dry and 
hot). Some is completely undrinkable but may be used for watering livestock. The Mexican 
government (INEGI) has published some water quality data on the cenotes, and I believe Sheryl 
Luzzader-Beach (from George Mason University) has also done some testing and analysis of the 
water in the cenotes. There seem to be relatively few archaeological sites in the Cenote Zone. 
Walter and I once carried out a small survey to see if the gap in settlement around the Cenote 
Zone was a real gap or due to lack of survey. We did find some more sites, but did not really 
resolve the question entirely. 


Rohrer seemed to catch the spark, and replied, 


You read my mind! I've just been looking into the “Cenote Zone” left behind by the Chicxulub 
Crater on a wikimap someone threw together which was fun to mess around with. I believe that 
will be my focus for this project. Pd like to make it as detailed as possible, and where possible 
include information in the dataset like size, depth, and/or quality of the water (at least whether it 
is saltwater or drinkable, etc.) in some of the more “relevant” (associated with major sites) 
cenotes. | realize I may have to piece together much of this information myself and add it to GIS, 
and that it may only be available for certain spots. Perhaps one day in the not too distant future I 
can dive down there and help compile this data and map underwater caves as well (Patrick 
Rohrer, personal communication, 2009)! 
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Hubert Smith reported: 


I will be in Yucatan in March and have been trying to locate San Isidro Buleb. No luck. Just a 
map which places it well South of Kinil and South of Tixmeauc. But the map also mis-places 
Xaya, Chican, and Kinil (Hubert Smith, personal communication 2010). 


Brown and Witschey were able to reply, 


Please see our Atlas sites by going to http://MayaGIS.smv.org/MayaSites.KMZ. This is a KML 
file that you can open immediately in Google Earth, or download to your machine, and run in 
Google Earth. Sites are in three groups (rank 1, 2, and 3-5) and alphabetical within group. They 
have references in them for the source of the location information. I just pulled up San Isidro 
Buleb from that file, which shows it 3.8 km SSE of the village of Tixmehuac. I also looked up 
the Garza and Kurjack UTM coordinates (Garza Tarazona de González and Kurjack 1980), 
which also check with that location. 


Requests come from far afield, including from Vyacheslav Babyshev in Russia, regarding 
flooded caves with archaeological features. 
We received correspondence from Nicholas Carter: 


My M.A. thesis on GIS modeling of trends in Maya orthography is nearly complete, although 
the specific topics have shifted somewhat. Pve been tracking the choice of prepositions, for 
instance, which I think may reveal some interesting correspondences to other spelling choices. 
My database having grown quite a bit this semester, I wonder if I could bother you for some 
more site coordinates, attached here in an Excel spreadsheet (Nicholas Carter, personal 
communication 2009). 


Ultimately, we received a copy of his M.A. thesis (Carter 2009). 
Carl Wendt of CSU Fullerton wrote, 


I am teaching a class on GIS and Archaeology this semester. As part of the requirements, I have 
my students making posters on their term research projects. I read your article in the SAA 
Record on the database you put together on Maya sites. I shared this with my students and one 
is interested in doing [a] project that looks at various environmental variables and site location. 
He wants to see how environment/ecology played into site location and settlement density, etc. 
You mentioned that you are willing to share your data, and we were wondering if you would 
consider this an appropriate use. If so, he is interested in looking at the entire Maya area to start 
with, and then maybe focusing on a smaller sub-region (Carl Wendt, personal communication 


2009). 


We transmitted GIS data to him for his students, and received analyses back from three 
students, Ryan DeStepheno, Amy Black, and Leaa Short. 

Thus, it is clear that the EAAMS has been an inspiration to graduate and undergraduate 
researchers and their advisors. In addition, we find that the data compilation is of value to 
corporate and governmental agencies as well. Here are two examples. 

Kenneth Gorton of ESRI (a GIS software company) reported: 


I recently returned from our Latin America User Conference in Bogotá where I used your data in 
one of my plenary session demos. I also used it during the plenary of our Central America UC in 
Guatemala in August and in some technical briefs and workshops. Needless to say, the 
Guatemalans were quite pleased and interested since it deals directly with their national heritage 
and pride. I thank you for the opportunity to use your data for this (Kenneth Gorton, personal 
communication 2009). 
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Cissy Montilla of CONACULTA in Mexico wrote to us: 


Soy la directora del Sistema de Información Cultural de México http://sic.conaculta.gob.mx, es 
un sistema de información geocodificado en que hemos venido trabajando desde hace un buen 
tiempo, ponemos a sus órdenes este desarrollo si acaso hubiera algo que les pueda ser de 
utilidad... También trabajamos un portal de portales http://www.ecultura.gob.mx con 3500 
enlaces a páginas de cultura de México y del mundo. 

Queremos saber si tienen ustedes algún problema en que pongamos un enlace a su página en 
todos aquellos registros relacionados con el tema maya? Y también un enlace a su página en 
Ecultura... 

Si quisieran publicar en nuestro Centro de Documentación algún documento o texto o 
investigación estamos a la orden, lo único que tienen que hacer es enviármelo con la 
autorización por el mismo conducto, nosotros hacemos una breve reseña en español y ponemos 
el texto original en inglés. En total en los dos websites tenemos casi 20,000 visitas diarias además 
enviamos cada quince días un boletín de novedades a 33,000 suscriptores que se han inscrito 
voluntariamente. 

Mil gracias por este maravilloso trabajo, me despido a sus órdenes y quedo a la espera de sus 
comentarios (Cissy Montilla, personal communication 2009). 


We provided data and replied: 


Dado que hemos colaborado por muchos años con el INAH, naturalmente estamos dispuestos a 
servirles de cualquiera manera que podamos. Siéntase libre de crear enlaces a nuestra páginas. 
Nuestro SIG es muy grande sin embargo sería un placer contribuir algo a las páginas de 
CONACULTA, tal vez mapas arqueológicos de la región maya, pero necesitamos advertirle que 
las coordenadas exactas de los sitios arqueológicos tienen que quedarse confidenciales (es decir, 
no se puede publicarlas). 

Puede usar http://MayaGIS.smv.org y además http://Muyil.smv.org. Si les podemos servir de 
cualquiera forma, solamente tiene que dejarnos saber. 


This inspired flow of information is not strictly one way out from the EAAMS. There is also 
a steady flow of new information coming into the Atlas. In one week in April 2010, we 
received location data for two sites, suggestions leading to a new reference with twenty 
additional sites, and an email from Stephen Merk with GPS location data for Xtukil (Stephen 
Merk, personal communication 2010). 

As an adjunct to traditional data-gathering techniques, we are now exploring the use of a 
web-crawling robot (“bot”) to analyze online documents for geographic references to Maya 
sites. 


Uses of the EAAMS in Primary and Secondary Education 


Will Andrews” inspiration for the EAAMS is propagating through the primary and secondary 
education world in the U.S.A. We have recently begun forays into the world of building Google 
Earth files. Our first experiments and trials with constructing data sets that are directly usable 
in Google Earth began early in 2006. Work has progressed, and in February 2010, we posted 
the first complete data set of the sites in the EAAMS to the Google Earth Gallery and the 
general public. Our file is “altitude sensitive” in the sense that zooming in reveals more and 
more sites. As Google replaces its initial LANDSAT imagery with high-resolution aerials, more 
and more site detail is available, free, via the internet (Figure 7.8). 
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Figure 7.8. Google Earth image of K'inich Kakmo' pyramid, Izamal, Yucatan. 


Our interest in support for the Google Earth platform is driven in part by the rapid 
adoption of Google Earth as a teaching tool in primary and secondary classrooms. In the first 
quarter of 2010, we conducted a small survey, a non-random sample of teachers in Virginia. 
Our hopes were to hear from 20 or 30 such teachers, and to our surprise, we had 250 
respondents. Of those who responded, 55 percent claimed knowledge of Google Earth, and 
another 32 percent claimed some acquaintance. Over 55 percent of responders said they 
actively used Google Earth in lessons, especially in social studies, geography, and map study 
classes. Thirty percent of all respondents report active student use of Google Earth in their 
work. 

Teacher comments include: 


The students where excited to see that they could go to any place in the world by the use of 
Google Earth. 


My students love this program and often choose it as a reward option. 


I used Google Earth when we were talking about maps and map skills in Social Studies. The 
students really enjoyed seeing an actual map that was not a drawing. 


Ilike Google Earth because the children are in awe when we use it...it captivates their attention 
and they learn to use it quickly. 


Google Earth is great for showing locations of civilizations in relation to our own place on 
Earth. It is also nice to help students see the climate/habitat of locations being studied (terrain 
details). 


We believe that the availability of accessible data for Google, capable of flying the student to 
more than 100 Maya sites now visible from the free aerial imagery in Google Earth, is part of 
inspiring the next generation of Mayanists...folks such as you and me who became interested, 
and then inspired by our mentors such as Will Andrews. 


We can think of no more fitting way to honor Will Andrews than to contribute to inspiring the 
work of rising students of the magnificent Maya. 
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THE TERMINAL CLASSIC AND 
EARLY POSTCLASSIC PERIODS 


The Nunnery Quadrangle of 
Uxmal 


William M. Ringle 


Abstract 


This chapter considers the function of the Nunnery Quadrangle of Uxmal, one of the most important 
examples of the Terminal Classic Puuc architectural style. Uxmal has several quadrangles, but the 
particular interest of the Nunnery is the manner in which a local architectural form, and most probably 
the social institutions that it housed, were modified by the incorporation of “Mexican” or “Toltec” 
iconography and architectural traits in the late ninth or early tenth centuries. These traits mark the 
emergence of Uxmal as another of the Epiclassic Tollans, as was Chichen Itza in eastern Yucatan. 

The central argument of this chapter is that the Nunnery Quadrangle was the meeting place of the 
court of Uxmal and that each of its wings was dedicated to one of the four “estates” directing its 
governance. The four “estates” represented by the Nunnery Quadrangle are the king to the north, a 
priestly or noble council to the west, the military to the east, and the secondary clients subject to or allied 
with Uxmal to the south. The Nunnery, therefore, was the place where these four “estates” met to debate 
matters of state, make judgments, and carry out political rituals such as investiture. The prominence of 
the Nunnery and the elaboration of its architecture underscore the importance councils played in such 
polities, even though ultimate authority was vested in the king. 


The proposition that the form and disposition of ancient buildings in some way reflect the 
ideologies of their occupants has been a fruitful one for the study of Maya urbanism (e.g., 
essays in Christie 2003; Evans and Pillsbury 2004; Houston 1998; Inomata and Houston 
2001; Kowalski 1999). In most cases, emphasis has been on the cosmological, religious, or 
mythic underpinnings of architecture and site plans, but alternatively the sociopolitical 
relationships encoded in the built environment might be pursued. Although these are often 
halves of the same coin, a concentration on the former aspects often stops short of providing 
insight into the use of architectural complexes. Assumptions that architectural complexes 
exemplify standard Maya cosmological concepts may also obscure the particular cultural and 
historical circumstances that resulted in their genesis. 

This contribution considers the function of the Nunnery Quadrangle of Uxmal (Figures 1.1 
and 8.1), one of the emblematic structures of the Terminal Classic Puuc architectural style. 
George Bey and I suggested a few years ago that the Nunnery was the locus of the royal court 
of Uxmal (Ringle and Bey 2001:281), and in this chapter I shall enlarge upon subsequent com- 
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ments amplifying this observation (Ringle 2003, 2004). The basic arrangement of the Nunnery 
is by no means unique. Quadrangles are among the earliest masonry complexes at many Puuc 
centers, ' and the position of the large pyramid Structure 1B2 at Kabah and the quadrangle to 
the south of it is strikingly reminiscent of the Adivino-Pajaros complex relative to the Nunnery 
(Figure 8.2). Further north, Landa (1978:110) sketched a structure from Tiho that is very 
similar to the Nunnery, although he unfortunately provided no information on its function. 


south building 


O House w/ mask 
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Figure 8.1. The Nunnery Quadrangle, Uxmal: (a) plan showing distribution of mask stacks, Tlaloc masks, 
and stone huts (Andrews 1995:219); (b) perspective view (http://academic.reed.edu/uxmal/). 
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e 


Figure 8.2. Quadrangle to the south of Structure 1B2, Kabah 
(modified from Pollock 1980:Figure 281). 


Uxmal itself has several quadrangles, but the particular interest of the Nunnery is the 
manner in which a local architectural form, and most probably the social institutions that it 
housed, were adapted to novel circumstances. Those circumstances are reflected in the 
adoption of “Mexican” iconography and architectural traits in the late ninth or early tenth 
centuries. My premise is that rather than being marks of conquest, these indicate Uxmal served 
as another of the Epiclassic Tollans, much as did Chichen Itza for eastern Yucatan. 

The central argument of this paper is that each wing of the Nunnery Quadrangle represents 
a specific division within the political structure of Uxmal. These divisions are perhaps best 
characterized as akin to the estates of feudal Europe. That is, each wing belonged to a broad 
social division within the Uxmal polity, each of which had specific powers within the overall 
political structure. The four “estates” represented by the Nunnery Quadrangle are the king to 
the north, a priestly or noble council to the west, the military to the east, and the secondary 
clients subject to or allied with Uxmal to the south. The Nunnery, therefore, was the place 
where these four “estates” met to debate matters of state, make judgments, and carry out 
political rituals such as investiture. The prominence of the Nunnery and the elaboration of its 
architecture underscore the importance councils played in such polities, even though ultimate 
authority might be vested in the king. 
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Similar arrangements prevailed at Chichen Itza, Mitla, and in representations of Nahua 
“palaces” from Tenochtitlan and Texcoco. All of these cities had some claim to “Toltec” 
ancestry,’ and this ancestry may have included aspects of their political organization. In this 
chapter, I use *Toltec' to refer to the broader political ideology symbolized by the feathered 
serpent, rather than restricting it to the inhabitants of Tula, Hidalgo. The roots of this tradition 
were probably in Early Classic Teotihuacan, but during the Epiclassic period, several centers 
assumed the mantle of Tollan, including Uxmal and Chichen Itza. Shared symbols of political 
legitimation, such as the feathered serpent, may thus be reflections of deeper commonalities of 
governance among such groups. At Uxmal, these symbols are almost wholly confined to the 
Nunnery, House of the Governor, and the ballcourt between them (Figure 8.3). 
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Figure 8.3. Central Uxmal, showing position of the Nunnery, ballcourt, 
and House of the Governor (modified from Graham 1992:4:83). 
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Figure 8.4. Mapa Quinatzin, second sheet (Mohar Betancourt 2004). 


Nahua “palaces” had areas dedicated to political affairs that were distinct from the royal 
residential quarters (Evans 2004). As with the Nunnery, these consisted of halls arranged about 
an open quadrangle or patio, such as are depicted on the Mapa Quinatzin (Figure 8.4; Mohar 
Betancourt 2004) and in the Codex Mendoza (Figure 8.5; Berdan and Anawalt 1997:3:f. 69r), 
and as are discussed at length by Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1985:2:92-97). The use of such structures 
could have evolved through time. The fate of an earlier Texcocoan royal palace is particularly 
interesting in this respect: 


Built in the fourteenth century by Quinantzin, the [p]alace...was for many years the principal 
feature of Texcoco, housing the ruler and his court. Although over-shadowed by the buildings 
erected by Nezahualcoyotl and Nezahualpilli, it served as council hall for the lords of Texcoco 
up to the time of the Spanish conquest (Cline 1966:92-93, cited in Evans 2004). 


Such shifts in the functions of entire complexes are evident elsewhere in the Puuc (Ringle et 
al. 2005), and it might be speculated that whatever the original form and function of the 
Nunnery Quadrangle, it was dramatically refurbished as a council hall as part of the decision to 
construct the House of the Governor as the main royal residence (for the latter, see Kowalski 
1987:84-86). 
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Figure 8.5. Moteuczoma's palace, Codex Mendoza, f. 69r (Berdan and Anawalt 1992:3:143). 


Alternative Perspectives 


The Nunnery has been most frequently interpreted through the lens of religious and ritual 
iconography. Jeff Kowalski (1990, 1994, 2007), the most prolific commentator on Uxmal, has 
suggested that the Nunnery Quadrangle reflects “an effort to replicate the well-documented 
quadripartite horizontal organization of the Maya cosmos, with east and west associated with 
the rising and setting sun and north and south corresponding to the upperworld and 
underworld” (Kowalski and Dunning 1999:280). Three lines of evidence are argued to support 
this position: (1) differences in the height of the four sides, with the north (upperworld) being 
the highest and the south (underworld) the lowest; (2) the number of doorways—13 to the 
north (argued to be the number of celestial heavens), nine to the south (the number of levels to 
the underworld), seven to the west (perhaps a seven-layered earth), and five to the east 
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(supposedly relating to the five cardinal directions); and (3) the iconography of the sculpture 
on the building facades. Finally, Kowalski claims that the large picota found at the center of the 
Nunnery court represents the ceiba tree forming the Maya axis mundi. 

Aside from doing little to explain its function, the evidence that the Nunnery Quadrangle 
was a Maya cosmogram is questionable. First of all, the layout of the Nunnery clearly is not 
rectangular, as might be expected of an idealized diagram of the cosmos. Much of the 
iconographic evidence marshaled in favor of this argument is equivocal and non-specific; 
nothing in the iconography suggests that particular layers of the cosmos are referenced, for 
instance. À more serious objection is that of Nielsen and Reunert (2009), who argue that the 
multi-level model of the Mesoamerican upper- and underworlds resulted from colonial 
borrowing of European concepts. They maintain that texts and imagery that are indisputably 
prehispanic in date document only a three-level system (underworld, upperworld, and this- 
world). Although numbers such as 13, nine, seven, and five were of undoubted prehispanic 
ritual importance, their connection to cosmic layers remains to be demonstrated. As for the 
picota, this type of marker is quite common at Puuc sites, although in smaller form. Smaller 
picotas are very often inverted frusta (truncated cones), and most are found in front of 
important buildings along their centerlines. All lack any sort of figural decoration that might 
identify them as ceibas, which have a distinctive spiny bark. These criticisms do not rule out 
Kowalski and Dunning's (1999) interpretation, because clearly some of the iconography is 
religious or mythological in nature, but do underline its tenuous basis. Left unanswered are the 
functions of the group as a whole and of its component structures. Similar criticisms can be 
directed at the most recent extended treatment of the Nunnery (Schele and Mathews 
1998:257-289). 

My own preference is to see the design of the Nunnery as an ingenious architectural 
solution to more pragmatic considerations. In my view, differences in heights of the buildings 
and their positions in the quadrangle are reflective of the relative prestige of the “estates” they 
represent. These estates are also the main subjects of the friezes above each building, as detailed 
below. As might be expected, the north wing, associated with the paramount, is the highest 
building, and is in fact the only structure with two stories. This difference is reinforced by 
stacks of four “Chak” masks topped by a Tlaloc panel, versus the three-mask stacks of the east 
and west wings. The east and west wings are of approximately equal height and distance from 
the north wing. Thus these two estates may have been of equal status, or at least were 
represented as such. This is in keeping with suggestions from other Tollans that both military 
and noble councils advised the king and account for the pervasive dualism of Toltec political 
symbolism. Finally, the south wing, which I argue housed clients of Uxmal, is the lowest and 
most distant from the king, and hence may be supposed to be of least status. Significantly, mask 
stacks are absent from this façade. 

It may be supposed that each estate also varied in the number of high offices attached to it, 
and this, in my view, was the primary reason for differences in building plans, especially the 
number of rooms and doorways. The solution devised by the architects of the Nunnery for 
arranging four unequal branches of government about a courtyard is a particularly elegant one, 
but was not, in my view, ultimately based on cosmological concerns. Similarly, the differing 
number of façade motifs, especially of masks and houses, probably had more to do with 
political symbolism. 
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Dating the Nunnery Complex 


Ceramics 

The few organized excavations in the Nunnery Quadrangle have unfortunately been under- 
reported, especially with regard to ceramics. None of Brainerd’s units impinged on the 
Nunnery Quadrangle, and he found little or no admixture of what would now be called Sotuta 
ceramics in the 50,000 sherds collected from Uxmal (Brainerd 1958:31, Chart 1).? Smith 
(1971:1:259, Table 1b) had a similar experience. Cehpech ceramics formed the overwhelming 
majority of material from his trenches, with only four of more than 32,000 sherds belonging to 
the Sotuta complex. He did place two units outside the northeast and northwest corners of the 
Nunnery, but unfortunately did not include them in his analysis due to the paucity of ceramics 
from these trenches. The principal access stairway to the south of the Nunnery was cleared and 
consolidated in the 1980s, again without mention of Sotuta pottery, although no detailed 
tabulation of the ceramics is provided (Barrera Rubio and Huchím Herrera 1990:70-71). 

In contrast, Ruz (1954:52) mentions finding sherds of Z Fine Orange and Plumbate (and 
perhaps Provincia Plano relief) on the surface of the Nunnery courtyard and in association with 
the later C-shaped structure at its center, although his ceramic data are not quantified. In the 
1970s, the courtyard and adjacent basal platforms were trenched to house fixtures for the 
sound and light show. Although these excavations were never published, Anthony Andrews 
(personal communication 2010) reports that a substantial fraction of the recovered material 
belonged to the Sotuta sphere. Unfortunately, this collection was subsequently discarded. 
Konieczna and Mayer Guala (1976), who performed this work, did publish a short study of 
some ancillary excavations near the Nunnery, which also yielded sizeable quantities of Sotuta 
ceramics. Limited evidence thus indicates that Sotuta ceramics were present in the Nunnery in 
contrast to the overwhelming predominance of Cehpech materials elsewhere at the site. 

A similar picture comes from the other buildings associated with the Nunnery. Consoli- 
dation of the ballcourt by Maldonado resulted in a small number of sherds from the Hocaba 
complex,* as well as a dedicatory cache containing a Z Fine Orange vessel (Kurjack et al. 
1991:155-157). As for the House of the Governor, Brainerd (1958:31) reports that Ruz found 
a Fine Orange (variety indeterminate) dish in a cache buried in its basal platform. Smith 
(1971:1:259) excavated two trenches at the base of the basal platform supporting the structure, 
one of which had no identifiable material and the other only Cehpech types. Consolidation of 
the northern platform did yield some Sotuta material, however, including Silho Fine Orange 
and Tohil Plumbate (Barrera Rubio and Huchím Herrera 1990:34). 


Architectural Stratigraphy 

Stephens (1963:1:183) long ago observed that the original version of the north building of the 
Nunnery Quadrangle was encased within (but not buried by) a second outer fagade. Erosa 
Peniche (1948:31) characterized the inner structure as *more primitive" than the final building, 
but Ruz's (1954, 1957) reports do not provide a detailed description of the buried fagade. Ruz 
did show, however, that the pair of tandem rooms at either end of the North Wing was added 
as part of this later refurbishing of the exterior. In other words, the structure originally had 
only 11 doorways. The platform upon which it is built was also refurbished by covering the 
original vertical stepped faces of the sides with a single battered wall (talud), a Modified 
Florescent (Itza) architectural trait. Further evidence of earlier construction was found along 
the west side of the Nunnery: 
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Some years ago, a hole was dug in the rear platform of the western building, which clearly 
allowed us to see the upper part of an arch and some of the stones used to seal it. This hole was 
covered when the Light and Sound Show installations were put in. This tells us...that the 
western building was built over an existing structure (Zapata Alonzo 1983:42). 


Of the buildings presently visible, Kowalski (1990) contends that the south structure was the 
first to be built, then the east and west structures, and finally the north structure, although he 
believes relatively little time elapsed between construction stages. 


Absolute Dates 

Five C-14 dates come from the Nunnery complex, although the fact that the first two samples 
were assayed during the early years of radiocarbon dating renders them somewhat suspect. The 
other three dates were recently collected by Hanns Prem and are reported in Vallo (2003). As 
can be seen in Table 8.1, the dates show little overall consistency, including two from the same 
beam that differ by over four centuries. The total range is more than six centuries. Sampling of 
the interiors of beams or reutilization of existing beams may have produced dates earlier than 
the actual construction of the Nunnery (Hanns Prem, personal communication 2010). 
Moreover, later dates may reflect the replacement of the original beams or contamination by 
modern pollutants. 

Hieroglyphic texts offer a more precise construction date for the complex, although these 
too are not without their problems (Thompson 1941:106-108; Kowalski 1987:34-37). Schele 
and Mathews’ (1998:286-287) analysis of the capstone texts from Building Y (a lower addition 
to the north structure), the east structure, and the south structure suggests that the final 
versions of the quadrangle date to the first decade of the tenth century A.D. Stela 17 (Figure 
8.6), a seat-shaped monument resting on the stairs of the north building, is unfortunately very 
poorly preserved, but Morley believed he could detect “the day 12 Ahau perhaps preceded by a 
Tun 6 or a Tun 11" (quoted in Pollock 1980:274). Schele and Mathews (1998:288) argue that 
12 Ajaw is in fact mentioned twice on the stone and Graham’s (1992) drawing indicates a third 
may even be present (Figure 8.6:B5, C6, and F7). Because 12 Ajaw likely names the k’atun of 
the short count (reinforced by a possible preposition before B5), this would date events to 
between A.D. 889—909. As the drawing indicates, this date is less than secure, but does agree 
with the other hieroglyphic dates mentioned herein. 

A final date that is possibly relevant comes from an unpublished photograph taken in the 
southeast corner of the Nunnery by (Alice?) Le Plongeon, presumably in the 1880s (Figure 
8.7) The photograph shows Augustus Le Plongeon seated next to a pile of displaced 
architectural stones. He points dreamily toward a large stone phallus, beneath which is a stone, 
possibly an altar section, inscribed with the undoubted date 12 Ajaw. Beneath is another glyph 
with a coefficient of 12, a subfix of T116, -ni. To my eye, the central sign is the T528 tun sign. 
Although it is more common to have the tun sign precede the Ajaw date, this may be a 
reference to 10.3.12.0.0 (A.D. 901). 

These dates also are in accord with interpretations of the hieroglyphic dates from the 
Uxmal ballcourt, relevant in being the only other structure at Uxmal bearing clear feathered- 
serpent iconography. Graham's (1992) drawing of the first ring indicates it bears the date * 17 
Pop, 12*%/17* tun, 12 Ajaw, while the second ring bears the date * Ix 16 Pop, 17^ tun 12/13 
Ajaw. Kelley (1982:15) argues that the two dates are 10.3.15.16.14 2 Ix 17 Pop (A.D. 905) 
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and the other, less surely, a day later. Grafia-Behrens (2002:444) argues for a somewhat earlier 
date of 10.3.11.15.14 11 Ix 17 Pop and the other one day later at 10.3.11.15.15 (12 Men) 18 
Pop, A.D. 901, very close to the date that Morley believed he could read on Stela 17. Note that 
neither are Puuc-style dates. 


Table 8.1. Radiocarbon dates and calibrations from the Nunnery Quadrangle. 


SAMPLE |PROVENIENCE | AGE B.P. CALIB 14 FAIRCHILD VALLO (2003) 
CALIBRATION CALIBRATION | (2 sigma) 
(1 sigma) 
IVIC-485 | Nunnery 1210 + 60 68.3 (1 sigma) cal AD 1133 BP + 81 
addition 710-746 0.190 AD 817 + 81 
766-890 0.810 
95.4 (2 sigma) cal AD 
672-903 0.892 
914-969 0.108 
GrN-613 | North Wing 1065 + 120 68.3 (1 sigma) cal AD 977 BP + 124 
beam 782-789 0.016 AD 973 + 124 
812-845 0.086 
857-1048 0.767 
1087-1122 0.101 
1138-1150 0.030 
95.4 (2 sigma) cal AD 
692—749 0.050 
764-1210 0.950 
Erl-1316 |North Wing, |1565 +65 168.3 (1 sigma) cal AD 1448 BP + 74 | AD 390(513)636 
2™ room from 424-557 1.000 | AD 502 + 74 
east, inner 95.4 (2 sigma) cal AD 
door 351-367 0.014 
380-635 0.986 
Erl-1323 | West Wing, 1403 +34 | 68.3 (1 sigma) cal AD 1306 BP + 19 | AD 606(640)674 
3 room from 618-658 1.000 | AD 644 + 19 
north, inner 95.4 (2 sigma) cal AD 
door, eastern 586-671 1.000 
beam, core 
Erl-1317 | Same, but 959 68.3 (1 sigma) cal AD 885 BP +47 |AD 1019(1091)1163 
outer part of. | 4- 35 1024-1050 0.324 AD 1065 + 47 
beam 1083-1125 0.503 
1136-1151 0.172 
95.4 (2 sigma) cal AD 
1018-1159 1.000 


Data for first two dates from Andrews (1979: Table 1). Last three dates from Vallo (2003: Table 3), 
with provenience information and comments kindly supplied by Hanns Prem (personal 


communication 2010) 
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Figure 8.6. Uxmal Stela 17 (Graham 1992:4:111). 


Uxmal Stela 17 
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Figure 8.7. Augustus Le Plongeon in the southeast corner of the Nunnery Quadrangle with a miscellane- 
ous sculpture. The dated monument is below the phallus. (Unpublished photograph, Le Plongeon photo- 
graphic archive, George E. Stuart Collection, Wilson Library, UNC. Copy of original by Lawrence 
Desmond.) 


No hieroglyphic dates survive from the House of the Governor, but Bricker and Bricker 
(1996) identify the topmost row of signs in the stacked serpent bands below the throne above 
the central doorway as a zodiac. On the assumption that this commemorates the sky at a 
maximum north or south Venus elongation, they argue for a date of either A.D. 910 or 912; 
Sprajc (quoted in Bricker and Bricker 1996:213) favors a date of A.D. 904. In any event, 
available evidence indicates that the final stages of the ballcourt, the Nunnery, and the House 
of the Governor were built at very nearly the same time, as part of a single architectural 
program, as Kowalski (1987:74) has long maintained. 

These dates are among the latest from the Puuc region. Given that inscriptions in the north 
often commemorate building dedications, they support George Andrews' (1995:81-83) 
argument that the Late Uxmal Style is the last facet of the Puuc architectural sequence. With 
the exception of a single controversial date from the High Priest's Grave (Chapter 9), they also 
postdate the hieroglyphic dates from Chichen Itza. The conclusion must therefore be that the 
introduction of feathered serpent imagery appears later at Uxmal than at Chichen Itza and 
under different circumstances, given the near absence of dates from the Great Platform of that 
site. The scarcity of contemporary Puuc dates is also surely politically significant. 
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Description of the Nunnery Complex 


The Nunnery was probably not a place of permanent residence, given the lack of chultuns for 
collecting and storing water. In our explorations of the Bolonchen District, we have likewise 
found that administrative units and putative “palaces” often lack chultuns. Interpretations of 
the buildings as meeting places also face the difficulty that no room of the Nunnery could have 
hosted more than a small number of people (Figure 8.1). None of the rooms are halls, and 
none of the rooms with access to the exterior communicate laterally. Thus general meetings of 
whoever occupied these buildings must have been held in the courtyard. 

This is supported by the remains of an adoratorio that Ruz (1954:50) discovered while 
clearing the center of the courtyard. Only a few stones from the lowest course of its south and 
west sides remained, but enough to indicate a step on the west, in the direction of the west 
wing. He noted that previously a badly fragmented feline (“tigre”) sculpture had been found in 
the rubble of this platform (illustrated in Kowalski 1990:Figure 9). The platform is thus 
probably the counterpart to the bicephalic jaguar seat found by Stephens on the radial shrine in 
front of the House of the Governor. In both cases, this was the point from which the ruler or 
initiate presided over larger gatherings. 

The rooms facing onto the central patio of the Nunnery have no exterior egress. Although 
the corners of the quadrangle are open, the height of the basal platforms means that all traffic 
in and out of the Nunnery had to have been channeled through a small stairway between the 
north and east wings and, more formally, through the central open archway of the south 
building, which is fronted by a broad staircase. The only rooms opening to the exterior 
periphery are along the south side of the south building and at either end of the north building, 
none of which allows passage into the interior patio. Visibility of and access to the Nunnery 
court is thus highly restricted. 

Although each of the wings has a different architectural program, subtle decorative patterns 
serve to integrate the whole. For instance, the north and west buildings are alike in having 
large paired grecas on their upper fagades, S-shaped motifs that Schele and Mathews 
(1998:278) identify as cloud signs. The background mosaics of the west and north buildings 
are also alike and contrast with those employed on the south and east wings. The former pair 
employs what George Andrews (1995:333) refers to as complex latticework. By this he means 
a repeated diamond-shaped unit whose thick, serrated borders are strongly reminiscent of 
textile weaves such as are on Yaxchilan Lintel 24. The south and east wings of the Nunnery, in 
contrast, employ a simple pattern of X-shaped mosaic stones. Modifying Andrews’ terminology 
slightly, this might be referred to as simple latticework. This is also the background used on the 
facade of the House of the Governor. 

The use of mask stacks and imitation thatched huts on building facades also unifies the 
Nunnery architecturally, yet their distribution also signals important differences (Figure 8.1). 
For instance, the south building has only houses, the east building has only mask stacks. The 
west and north buildings have both, although the north has more of each. The north building is 
also unique in that only its mask stacks and huts are capped by Tlaloc masks, which are also 
absent from the House of the Governor and the ballcourt. On the fagade of the west building, 
mask stacks and huts are displaced from the central doorways in favor of seated figures below 
canopies tied together by two interlaced feathered serpents. Across the way, on the east 
structure, masks are largely displaced by inverted “V”s formed of stacked serpent bars, 
although the central motif of the facade is a mask stack. 
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Understanding the roles of mask stacks and stone huts is of crucial importance, but the 
masks in particular have proved remarkably resistant to interpretation. Looking at both 
symbols from the perspective of political organization, however, may provide a different 
approach. Some sense of their political role can be seen on the House of the Governor, whose 
facade is divided into five regions by elaborate trapezoids of stacked “Chaak” masks (Figure 
8.8; Seler 1917). In the upper wall zone, each of the four exterior trapezoids encompasses 
exactly two doorways and two pairs of tandem rooms; the central trapezoid is larger and 
covers the central three doorways and two longer tandem rooms. Each of the four outer 
trapezoids bounds a central seated figure flanked by two smaller seated figures (Seler 1917; 
Kowalski 1987:181). The seated figure of the larger central trapezoid also has two attendants, 
but is much taller than any of the other figures and sits on an elaborate U-shaped throne; as 
mentioned, his is the only seat with the V-shaped serpent bar stack behind it. The masks 
therefore define a hierarchy of a paramount aided by four secondary nobles and ten tertiary 
officials, binding each to specific suites of palace rooms (the seated figures sit between the 
doorways bound by the trapezoids). These masks are identical, but those of the Nunnery are 
not, in my view because the latter refer to distinct offices. 


The East Building 

The east building, hypothesized to house the war council, has five doorways with mask stacks 
over the central doorway and at the corners (Figure 8.9). The remainder of the upper wall 
zone is filled with six V-shaped motifs each consisting of eight stacked bicephalic feathered 
serpent bars, increasing in length from bottom to top. Four of the V-shaped motifs are over the 
four exterior doors, and the other two flank the central doorway and its mask stack. A smaller 
version of just three bars lies over the central mask stack. Although Schele and Mathews 
(1998:268) suggest this was an image of a corncrib, this is highly unlikely because the same 
serpent bar stack is also found over the central door of the House of the Governor. This last 
stack also consists of eight bars except that the space between the bars is filled with a series of 
symbols, the top row of which Bricker and Bricker (1996) argue are zodiacal references. Since 
a seated ruler is immediately above this stack, the association instead seems to be with 
rulership. 

Rather than a “house of magic” dedicated to Itzam Nah, as Schele and Mathews (1998:267) 
argue, various lines of evidence suggest that the east building housed the war council. Perhaps 
the strongest of Kowalski and Dunning's (1999:285) observations is that the east building 
“pertains to a Teotihuacan-related cult of war and sacrifice connected with Venus and the 
emergence of the sun from the Underworld," a point made earlier by Taube (1992: 60 n. 2). 
With this I would agree. For one thing, the building faces west, as do the serpent temples at 
Chichen Itza, many if not all of which can be associated with warrior activities. 

The virtually identical medallions at the center of the serpent bar stacks are the clearest 
indicator of a military function (Figure 8.10). Each consists of the head and upper torso of a 
figure wearing a mosaic mask and a feathered headdress, behind which are two crossed spears 
or darts. This has been interpreted as the head of an owl, a bird with martial associations from 
Teotihuacan onward (Kowalski and Dunning 1999:286). Nevertheless, Teotihuacan owls, such 
as those from Tetitla, have a teardrop shaped pattern around the eyes and lack goggles, either 
around the eyes or above them. All the Teotihuacan examples are feathered, and none are 
sheathed in mosaics. In contrast, none of the Uxmal heads have feathers, their faces are 
covered with mosaic masks, and what appear to be mosaic tunics cover their upper torsos 
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(mosaic tunics figure prominently in Toltec caches and in Toltec investiture rites elsewhere 
[Ringle 2004]). The ears of the Uxmal heads vary from round to pointed. The pointed 
examples closely resemble the convention for jaguar ears, and may refer to the jaguar god of 
the underworld, a god with clear martial associations. 


Figure 8.9. Front (west) facade, east wing, Nunnery Quadrangle (author photograph). 


The mosaic goggles around the eyes of the Nunnery heads are very like those of mosaic 
mask heads from Teotihuacan. The same is true for the rings above the eyes, as an example of 
this head from the Uxmal ballcourt (Figure 8.10f) makes clear. In both cases these forehead 
rings are also occasionally feathered or have petals. For these reasons, Taube (1992: 60 n. 2) 
argues that the Uxmal heads are wearing a later version of the Teotihuacan war serpent mask. 
Double sets of goggle elements also characterize the main “effigy” of the Lower Temple of the 
Jaguars, Chichen Itza. 
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Figure 8.10. Mosaic heads from the east wing façade: (a-d) Rhyne 20082; (e) Seler 1917: 
Figure 28; (f) author photograph (a-e from http://academic.reed.edu/uxmal/). 


Most telling for the owl interpretation is the lack of a beak on the Uxmal heads. The 
mouths are badly damaged in some of the examples, but the figures seem to be extending their 
tongues. Instead of a beak, the nose and the center of the forehead are covered by a serrated 
element, above which are two knots fastening what might be a cluster of feathers or cloth 
strips. Knots are also diagnostic of Teotihuacan war serpents and warriors with war serpent 
headdresses (von Winning 1988:157, Figures 4a—c), where they are typically placed over the 
upper set of goggles. Here, however, the knots may serve to identify this central motif as a 
stingray spine perforator. Although tongue autosacrifice was more commonly practiced by 
females, penitential autosacrifice certainly characterized warrior rituals at Tenochtitlan, 
Tlaxcala, and Chichen Itza. 

The mask stacks over the central doorway and the four corners of the east building also 
convey a consistent message (Figure 8.9). In each case, the bottom two of the three masks are 
identical with the exception of a few minor differences. However, in the extant cases the upper 
mask is distinguished by having supra-orbital plates marked with crossed bones and sub-orbital 
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plates bearing T510f star/Venus emblems. (The T510f emblems also occur on the lower masks 
of the central stack, but not on the lower masks of the corners.) Both motifs are consistent with 
a military interpretation, the bones being another instance of the association of death imagery 
with warriors, and the T510 emblem relates to the feathered serpent/Venus dimension of 
Toltec warfare. With regard to the latter, Lamb (1980) argued some years ago that the number 
of Xs within the serpent bar stacks represents the synodical period of Venus. The heads at 
either end of the bands are also clearly feathered serpents and a few of the panels framing the 
mask stacks are as well, underscoring the relationship between Quetzalcoatl and militarism. 

The V-shaped motifs suggest that six offices were housed in this structure (Figure 8.9).? The 
four outermost motifs lie directly above doorways fronting a pair of tandem rooms, and so may 
tie an office to each of the four pairs (Rooms 1-4, 11-14). As for the other two, Stephens 
(1963:1:185) noted that the east building is unusual in that the main door gave access to the 
only interior suite of chambers within the Nunnery (Rooms 5-10), two large rooms arranged in 
tandem fashion and connected by a central doorway, each in turn flanked on both ends by 
smaller compartments. The two innermost V-shaped motifs lie above the centerline of these 
flanking compartments, which only open internally. These internal doorways are distinctive in 
being ornamented with colonnettes, which are nearly always a fagade element, and may suggest 
the formal nature of these chambers. 

The two innermost V-shaped motifs (and the two offices they symbolize) may be linked to 
the interior suite in either of two ways. Each may have presided from one of the two central 
rooms (Rooms 7 and 8). The four flanking rooms (Rooms 5, 6, 9, 10) may have been occupied 
by four captains associated with the four pairs of outer rooms on occasions when all six 
captains conferred or were present for audiences. This may explain the placement of 
colonnettes above each of the interior room entrances as symbols of the four outer doorways 
of these captains. It may also suggest that the two central offices were more important than the 
outer four (hence the central mask stack), and that the six were divided into two symmetrical 
groups of three. Alternatively, the identity of the mosaic sculptures on the exterior may instead 
suggest that all six offices were equivalent, although again divided into two groups of three. In 
this arrangement, since each of the four outermost captains has a pair of rooms, the two 
innermost captains each may have been associated with two of the rooms flanking the two 
central tandem rooms (Rooms 5-6 and 9-10). The two central rooms, therefore, may have 
been reception or meeting rooms. 

The absence of stone huts on the fagade of the east building is significant. One possible 
explanation is that officials associated with stone huts on the other wings were landed nobility 
and heads of extended noble households. Military rank may have been based on other criteria. 
Among Nahua groups, commoners could ascend to relatively high rank through merit on the 
battlefield. Moreover, certain war councils had both commoner and noble members (precisely 
six in the case of Texcoco). War leaders at Uxmal may well have had multiple roles and in fact 
been household heads, but the emphasis on warfare on this wing made such symbolism 
irrelevant. 


The West Building 

The iconography of the upper wall zone of the west building is by far the most complex of the 
four wings. Some caution must be exerted, however, for much of the fagade collapsed in the 
decade preceding Stephens' (1963:1:178-181) visit, leaving only the sections between Doors 2 
and 3 and then above Door 6 intact. As reconstructed, the decoration of the upper wall zone 
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consists of corner mask stacks, imitation huts surmounted by masks above Doors 1 and 7 and 
mask stacks above Doors 2 and 6. Three figures seated on thrones are each placed over Doors 
3-5, with the seated figure over the central door (Door 5) being the most elaborate (Figure 
8.11). The latter also has a mask above it on the upper molding above the frieze proper. 


Figure 8.11. Front (east) facade and plan, west wing, Nunnery Quadrangle: (a) author composite 
photograph; (b) detail Andrews 1995:219 (from http://academic.reed.edu/uxmal/). 


As with the east building, the masks of the façade and corners are quite similar with few 
distinctive decorative marks on their faces (Figure 8.12). The stacked masks of this side are 
distinguished by a frame of feathered serpent heads facing outwards with their tongues exten- 
ded, perhaps symbolizing wind. The masks also wear a flowered headband, which Taube (2004: 
85-87) argues identifies them as images of Flower Mountain, a celestial paradise. He notes 
similar masks are found at Chichen Itza and that flowered headbands appear as early as the 
Late Preclassic period at San Bartolo, Guatemala. The identification is an important one, but 
his brief discussion does not indicate why Flower Mountain might be prominent on this fagade. 

Itis worthwhile noting that flowered headbands have a restricted spatial distribution within 
the Nunnery and are not invariant. On the west building, the masks of the stacks over Doors 2 
and 6 all have a headband of repeated rosettes on what may be a feathered band, while the 
masks of the exterior stacks, and the masks over the huts and over the central doorway, have a 
central rosette with serpents (some feathered) extending to either side. One final detail distin- 
guishes the exterior masks—each has a cruller-shaped motif between its brow plates. In a few 
cases the cruller is replaced by a flat circular motif, but these may have been added during res- 
toration. In contrast, the masks of the central stack have circular button-like ornaments project- 
ing from between their brow plates. Still other variants of the flower headband appear on the 
north building. Thus, there was no single “Flower Mountain” image on the Nunnery facades; 
on the west building the intention was clearly to distinguish the corner and doorway masks. 
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Figure 8.12. Mask stacks of the west wing facade: (a) Schele and Mathews 1998:Figure 7.36; 
(b) author photograph. 


Feathered serpent heads also extend from the ends of the central element of the three-part 
upper and medial moldings. Puuc three-part moldings often represent bound or tied elements, 
and on the west building the serpents serve to bind the composition together, as they do on 
several structures at Chichen Itza. This is reinforced by the much more prominent twinned 
feathered serpents extending along the edges of the frieze proper, leaving only the two huts 
and the corner mask stacks outside of their coils. In four places the serpents intertwine to form 
vertical divisions that, together with their heads and tails, define five sections of the frieze 
(Figure 8.11). The flowered headband mask stacks and stone huts occupy the two outermost of 
the five sections and strictly speaking are not enclosed by the feathered serpents, although the 
head and tail of the feathered serpents pass behind the mask stacks to emerge on their far sides. 
The coils of the snake do, however, confine the three seated figures and their canopies in the 
second, third, and fourth divisions. The mask stacks and the feathered serpents thus function 
similarly to the trapezoidal mask stacks on the House of the Governor façade in bounding 
sculptures of particular offices. 

Stephens (1963:1:179) was the first to note that the tails of the serpents bear “an ornament 
upon it like a turban, with a plume of feathers,” but it remained for Schele and Mathews 
(1998:283-284) to connect this to the symbolism of the Feathered Serpent Pyramid at 
Teotihuacan (Figure 8.13). The latter is decorated with a series of undulating feathered 
serpents, on each of whose bodies lies a mosaic war serpent headdress (Sugiyama 1989; Taube 
1992), essentially the same message conveyed by the headdress-on-feathered serpent of the 
west building of the Nunnery. Another variant can be found on the Pyramid of the Feathered 
Serpent at Xochicalco (Ringle et al. 1998), where the headdress is replaced by the full figure of 
a seated lord. Yet at Uxmal, the message of the plumed turban is unlikely to be warfare, since 
that theme is more directly associated with the east structure, a point to which I return below. 
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Figure 8.13. Feathered serpents: (a-b) west wing facade, Nunnery Quadrangle, Uxmal. 


The facade above the central three rooms of this building is dominated by three multi-tiered 
feathered headdresses or canopies above what were probably seated figures, in my view 
indicating that this was the wing where investitures were carried out. The group performing 
these ceremonies was probably the feathered serpent priesthood, probably organized in dual 
fashion and housed in the end rooms of this building. Several pieces of evidence support this 
argument. First, the adoratorio at the center of the Nunnery patio faces the central doorway of 
the west building, not the more imposing north building. From this point, the sovereign could 
oversee rites such as investiture. Second is the headdress on the tail of the serpent. Headdresses 
were the costume element most freighted with political meaning, and the placement of the 
headdress was a peak moment in rites of investiture at sites such as Palenque. Third, the 
feathered serpent heads on the west building have small warriors emerging from their maws. 
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This is one of the more common motifs in Classic and Postclassic Mesoamerica, one of the 
most famous examples being the emergence of “Stripe Eye" from the maw of an Ehecatl 
serpent on ff. 36-38 of the Codex Borgia (Díaz and Rodgers 1993). I have argued that this 
represents the spiritual transformation undergone by an initiate in Toltec rites of investiture 
(Ringle 2004). It is interesting that in this case, the figure in the maw of the serpent appears to 
wear a mask similar to those over the doorways of the east building. Indeed, many of the 
figures depicted in the Nunnery Quadrangle are masked. 


Figure 8.14. Canopies and stone huts, west wing, Nunnery Quadrangle, Uxmal: (a) central canopy (author 
photograph); (b) left and right flanking canopies (author photograph); (c) stone huts (from 
http://academic.reed.edu/uxmal/; Rhyne 20082). 
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Fourth, the flowered headbands of the mask faces, whatever their religious or mythic 
referents, also mark lordship (the day Ajaw, after all, is cognate with “flower” in the central 
Mexican calendar). Schele (1998:500) pointed out that the façade of House E of Palenque was 
covered with images of blossoms. Although she concluded that *vision rites and contacting 
ancestors" characterized the area, the inscriptions and painted texts make clear that House E 
was the place of enthronement for several Palenque kings. At Chichen Itza, Taube's *Flower 
Mountain? head occupies the basal register of the piers of the Upper Temple of the Jaguars, 
another site arguably involved in investiture rites (Ringle 2004, 2009). At the Mercado, it even 
appears as a headband for some warriors (Taube 2004:Figure 15c). Variants of the flowered 
headband may therefore refer to particular ranks. 

My final argument concerns the feathered objects over the three central doorways (Figure 
8.14a). In my opinion they are not headdresses but feathered canopies whose elaborateness 
reflect the rank of the recipient. Several Guatemalan chronicles mention these as among the 
articles presented to initiates in “Tulan” by Nacxit (Quetzalcoatl). Such canopies were graded 
in size by rank. The Título de Totonicapan, for instance, states that *The lord Ajpop has four 
canopies over his throne, green feathers, a flute, and a drum. The Ajpop C'amja has three 
canopies over his. The Nima Rajpop Achij, two canopies, and the Ch'uti Rajpop Achij, only 
one” (Carmack and Mondloch 1983:183). Elaborate feathered backdrops lie behind all three 
of the canopies. 

The central canopy, largest of the three, consists of three tiers surmounted by a top crown 
of upright feathers. Interestingly, this top crown is bound by a band to which three heads are 
attached; these I take to be variants of the three jade heads frequently attached to the 
headbands of Maya rulers. Also wrapped in feathered serpent coils, but separated by then from 
the central canopy, are two adjacent lesser canopies. These probably had two tiers, although 
only the lower tier remains in both examples; another fallen tier was found in the debris of the 
patio (Figure 8.7). The best-preserved example, over Door 3, has the lower torso of a seated 
figure in the niche below the canopy, as most probably did the other niches. Over the canopy is 
a head with round earspools and a distinctive hairstyle that frames the face in an arc rising to a 
prominent central ornament or topknot. Similar heads are seen on jades from the Great Cenote 
at Chichen Itza and in other offerings that might be construed as Toltec. The appearance of 
this head over what is clearly a secondary figure and canopy at Uxmal may indicate a reference 
to a secondary rank. 

The headdresses on the tails of the two feathered serpents from the west building are clearly 
not cognates of the mosaic war serpent headdress on the fagade of the Feathered Serpent 
Pyramid at Teotihuacan. The example from the Nunnery Quadrangle contains an upright 
crown of tall feathers, almost certainly from the quetzal. This then is very much like the 
headdress of the initiate at the center of the North Temple frieze at Chichen Itza and the 
quetzalapanecayotl headdress of the Aztecs (Ringle 2004:209-210). Thus, the offices being 
conferred were not those of war leaders, but political offices. 

The facade is also decorated with a number of smaller figures, most in a very poor state of 
preservation. Six larger standing figures seem to be associated with each of the mosaic “cloud” 
grecas. The two outermost of these have what may be an animal head or headdress above them. 
They are naked except for a pectoral, and have serrated objects on their penises and upper 
thighs. These may be images of autosacrifice that complement those of the east building. The 
standing figure associated with the central doorway is unfortunately too damaged to analyze. 
The two associated with the smaller canopies wear capes or tunics. Most of the north figure is 
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destroyed, but its pair to the south holds a large, thick stick, has a helmet, a cruller under the 
eyes, and a loincloth. No serrated motifs are found on this figure. The stick may be similar to 
the batons presented to Toltec initiates in the Guatemalan chronicles. Rex Koontz (2009:274- 
275) has also pointed out the significance of batons and capes in investiture imagery from 
Classic- and Epiclassic-period Veracruz. 

To conclude discussion of this wing, I believe the stone hut and mask stack form a unit, as 
they also do on the façade of the north building. The two units here may be the offices of a pair 
of priests. As detailed in the Relación de Cholula (de Rojas 1927) and elsewhere, the 
Quetzalcoatl priesthood seems often to have been headed by a pair of priests. The serpent 
headbands of the masks above the two stone huts on the west building differ slightly; the north 
snake body has the markings of a serpent while the one to the south is feathered. Because the 
former had completely fallen from the building, this may be an error of restoration, but if not, 
the two may distinguish complementary officeholders (Figure 8.14b). 


The South Building 

The South Building has eight doorways, four on either side of the archway providing the main 
entry point to the quadrangle. Each door is surmounted by the sculpted image of a thatched 
hut, above which is an identical mask (Figure 8.15). The masks do not have a projecting long 
nose; the best preserved (Doors 1, 8, and 9) instead show a triangular or leaf-shaped nose with 
two nostrils. The supra-orbital plates are marked by parallel horizontal grooves, and large 
beaded volutes extend from the mouth, and the top and sides of the head. To maintain an 
approximately even spacing of the houses across the fagade, the two doors nearest the central 
entrance are slightly off-center with respect to the rooms behind them and cluster closer to the 
arch. With due deference to Kowalski, this suggests that eight, rather than nine, was the 
operative number of offices associated with this wing, although this may have been an idealized 
number. 

Schele and Mathews (1998:265) maintain that the small rosettes decorating the upper 
molding reference itz, “nectar” or “magic,” thus in their opinion identifying this building as a 
“conjuring house.” They identify the volutes as maize foliage, thus indicating the nature of this 
conjuring: *The South Building represents the house where the first people were made, and 
where their descendants remember First Father in his guise as a maize plant" (Schele and 
Mathews 1998:265). Kowalski and Dunning (1999:282) also identify this house with creation 
and the maize god. They agree that the volutes above the deity masks are maize leaves, linking 
them to images of the maize god emerging from a reptilian witz monster at Chichen Itza and 
elsewhere. 

There are several difficulties with this interpretation. First, identical rosettes decorate the 
upper moldings of all but the north building, and so are not specific to the function of this 
building. Second, this interpretation does not explain why there are eight of these masks and 
huts. Third, the iconographic identifications are not convincing: nothing particularly character- 
izes the masks on this façade as being related to either witz or maize. In fact, these masks are 
notable for their extreme simplicity with respect to the other masks of the Nunnery: none have 
headbands, none have earspools, and the facial marks are spartan. Maya representations of 
maize foliage are also usually asymmetrical and less rigid than the volutes on these masks. These 
volutes are more probably examples of the types of wind symbolism discussed by Taube (2001). 
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Figure 8.15. Front (north) facade, south wing, Nunnery Quadrangle: (a) panorama (author composite 
photograph); (b-d) stone huts (from http://academic.reed.edu/uxmal/; Rhyne 2008a; Seler 1917:Figure 17). 


These explanations also ignore the fact that when Waldeck visited Uxmal, small, seated 
figures dressed in a loincloth and a feathered headdress occupied each of the hut doorways 
(Waldeck 1838:Plate 17). A more satisfying explanation is to identify each of these huts as 
lordly “houses” within the Uxmal polity. Their distance from the king in the north building, 
their lower elevation, and the unvarying simplicity of the facade masks suggest all these houses 
shared a lesser rank within the polity. The unique floor plan of this wing, which prevents 
internal communication between tandem rooms, may possibly be explained by suggesting that 
they housed the rulers of client towns and their retinues, but the latter were precluded from 
directly entering the privileged space of the central patio. The relatively low rank of these 
individuals is further indicated by the absence of mask stacks and feathered serpents in the 
roofs of the huts. 

Similar spatial patterns hold at Chichen Itza. As I have noted, the lowest registers of the 
Lower Temple of the Jaguars and the North Temple all show rather motley processions of 
warriors in a variety of costumes who nevertheless participate in the important ceremonies 
depicted above them (Ringle 2004). In the Temple of the Chac Mool of Chichen Itza (Figure 
8.16), whose columns and murals I believe reflect a layout similar to the Nunnery, the warriors 
on the piers in the outer portico also contrast with the more standard Toltec figures of the 
inner sanctum (Ringle 2004:201). On the Mapa Quinatzin (Figure 8.4), the communities who 
did not participate in the ruling councils are represented identically along the left edge by a 
mound and what may be a digging stick, in contrast to the higher ranking places, which have 
distinctive glyphs and place markers. Perhaps the treatment of the huts on the south building 
sprang from a similar impulse. 
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Figure 8.16. Structures compared with the Nunnery Quadrangle: (a) plan, 
Temple of the Chacmool, Chichen Itza (Ringle 2004:Figure 30); (b)Hall of the Columns, 
Mitla (redrawn after Marcus and Flannery 1983:Figure 8.30). 
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The North Building 

As the tallest and largest of the structures, the north building is hypothesized to contain the 
royal reception rooms, although its façade suffered considerable collapse before it was first 
recorded. All that was left standing of the upper wall zone were the section between Doors 3 to 
6 and the section from the mask stack to the east of Door 12 to the southeast corner mask 
stack. Nonetheless, the entire façade can be reconstructed on the assumption that the masks 
were arranged symmetrically about the midline of the structure, yielding seven mask stacks 
alternating with at least four stone huts across the upper wall zone, as well as mask stacks at 
each corner (Figure 8.17). Unfortunately, because only one mask survives from each 
hypothesized pair, this reconstruction remains only a strong likelihood. Because the north 
building is argued herein to be the reception quarters of the paramount residing in the House 
of the Governors, and since both structures have the same number of doors and a similar floor 
plan, it might be supposed that the former is a smaller version of the latter. The chief difficulty 
with this neat equation is that the upper wall zone of the House of the Governor represents the 
paramount flanked by four secondary nobles, in contrast to the seven offices that need to be 
accounted for on the façade of the north building—if it is accepted that mask stacks are in 
some way associated with offices. 

The pairing of stone huts with mask stacks on the standing portion of the façade presents 
another problem of reconstruction. Two huts now survive and like most of the mask stacks, are 
directly over doorways. The exceptions are the outer two stacks, which are placed at the outer 
edges of (but not over) Doors 2 and 12, probably to avoid their being obscured by the east and 
west buildings, a natural concern if their symbolism was important. Unfortunately, the façade 
over Doors 2 and 12 collapsed long ago. It does not appear that sufficient room remained to 
accommodate another hut, but it is then puzzling why the outer mask stacks were not placed 
directly over these doors. Nevertheless, a single, rather wide, upright rectangular veneer stone 
to the left of the greca between Doors 2 and 3 is very likely from a hut that was also pushed 
closer to the centerline to help make the outer masks visible. (Thus, instead of an expected 
position over Door 2, it was located to the right of entrance.) If the central doorway was 
paired with huts on either side, the remainder of the facade may then have consisted of a mask 
stack paired with a stone hut. Huts also could have surmounted Doors 1 and 13 on either end 
of the building and have been paired with the outmost façade mask stacks, supporting the 
contention that the mask stack-stone hut combination was a fundamental symbolic unit at 
Uxmal. Unfortunately, a further impediment to proving this pattern is that the façades of both 
ends have fallen, leaving only the corner mask stacks on the east end and nothing whatsoever 
on the west end of the structure. 

Despite problems posed by collapse, a possible interpretation of the north facade emerges 
from a close inspection of its surviving decoration, particularly the decorative scrolls framing 
the mask stacks (Figure 8.18). The central mask is bordered by a series of beaded dragon heads 
identical to inverted examples below each of the thrones on the House of the Governor façade. 
To my knowledge, these are the only masks so marked at Uxmal. This is also the only stack 
whose masks all wear a headband of some sort, although only the uppermost mask has the 
feather-and-flower headband. Two other masks in this stack have a continuous band of flowers 
and one has a band of crescent shaped elements. Given that this is the central room, with clear 
references to the House of the Governor (or at least to the zoomorph sustaining its thrones), 
this would seem to be the reception room of the paramount. 
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Figure 8.17. Front (south) façade, north wing, Nunnery Quadrangle: 
(a) panorama (from http://academic.reed.edu/uxmal/; Rhyne 20082); (b-e) mask stacks 
(Schele and Mathews 1998:Figure 7.24). 
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Figure 8.18. Comparison of north wing mask stacks (top row: Schele and Mathews 1998:Figure 7.24) with 
façade elements from other structures (bottom row: from http://academic.reed.edu/uxmal/; Seler 1917: 
Figures 17, 26, 117; third image from left is a photograph by the author). 
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In contrast, the crossed bones motif in the supra-orbital plates of two of the masks over 
Door 3 (and perhaps the collapsed Door 11) may reference identical motifs on the façade of 
the east building. Door 2 (and perhaps the absent Door 12), may then reference the south 
building, the two doors farthest from the center stack on the north facade corresponding to the 
Nunnery building farthest from the paramount. Confirmation comes from the framing scrolls 
of Door 1, beaded volutes, several of which directly replicate the patterns seen above and 
around the masks of the south building. This leaves only Door 5 and its fallen partner above 
Door 9. In this case, the lower two heads are framed by S-shaped *cloud" scrolls, suggesting a 
connection with the S-shaped grecas on the façade of the west building. Thus, the fact that the 
Nunnery has four wings, that the mask stacks of the north building are four high (rather than 
the usual three), and that three pairs of mask stacks flank the central mask of the north building 
all suggest that this facade attempts to unite all four estates in a single tableau. 

The houses associated with mask stacks on the north façade may thus symbolize the noble 
houses related to each estate. The stone hut closest to the central mask stack is marked with a 
miniature pair of felines with intertwined tails in its doorway, undoubtedly a reference to the 
bicephalic jaguar thrones of the paramount. Unfortunately, the other surviving hut has no 
comparable details. The two extant houses both have three bicephalic serpents extending across 
the roof; along the top is a feathered serpent, below is a feathered serpent with a diamond- 
shaped body, and at the bottom is a pair of serpent heads emerging from the thatch. Kowalski 
and Dunning (1999:281) argue that these reflect the homophony of kan, “sky” and “serpent,” 
in their view supporting identification of the north building with the upperworld. Yet the west 
building, which they claim symbolizes earth-sustaining powers, also has bicephalic serpents on 
the huts of its facade. The serpents are probably better understood as markers of Toltec 
political ideology, although I cannot as yet offer an explanation for why three different snakes 
are present. Each estate is thus represented by two houses, one on each side of the centerline. 
The paramount is flanked by a pair, and the other three estates are represented by two mask 
stack-stone hut dyads. These may have constituted a supreme council advising the paramount. 

I conclude this section with a brief comment on the headbands of the north façade, which 
seem to be preferentially placed on the upper two masks of each mask stack. The upper two 
masks of Door 2 (and by extension, Door 12) have a headband of crescent or scalloped motifs, 
shared with the second mask of the central mask stack (Door 7). The masks uppermost above 
Doors 3 and 11 have a band consisting of a continuous series of rosettes, shared with the lower 
two masks of Door 7 and with the west building. Unfortunately, the uppermost masks of 
Doors 5 and 9 have not survived, but the uppermost mask of Door 7 has a band of feathers 
with rosettes placed at intervals, a headband not repeated elsewhere. Its placement suggests it 
was the headband of highest rank, and that the headbands of the masks below it replicated the 
arrangement of the headbands above the adjacent doors. This further supports the assertion 
that the north building housed a council composed of the other three estates. 


The Ballcourt 

Brief mention must be made of the ballcourt as the final member of the triumvirate of Late 
Uxmal-style structures that also includes the Nunnery and the Palace of the Governors 
(Andrews 1995:82). The ballcourt further illuminates the function of the Nunnery since, as 
noted by Kowalski and Dunning (1999:283), the centerline of the ballcourt extends directly 
through the central arch of the south building. Kowalski and Dunning (1999:283) interpret the 
ballcourt within a conventional lowland Maya framework, citing associations *with the 
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underworld and with mythic cycles involving the death and resurrection of deities connected 
with astronomical bodies such as the sun, Venus, and the moon, and corresponding seasonal 
agricultural cycles." They also refer to the Hero Twins and solar macaws. 

Overlooking for a moment the absence of any direct evidence for this interpretation (save 
for possible Venus imagery), it can also be faulted on historical grounds. The conventional 
lowland Maya ballgame might be expected to have arrived much earlier during the rise of 
Uxmal, yet the ballcourt is one of its latest monumental constructions, built when Uxmal was 
experiencing a wave of non-Maya influence. The Uxmal ballcourt is, however, typically Maya 
in having a narrow alley, wide sloping benches, a northeast-southwest orientation, and most 
importantly, open end zones. In contrast, most courts at Chichen Itza and at contemporary 
central Mexican sites are I-shaped with end zones delimited by walls, and are oriented north- 
south. Yet it is glaringly obvious that the feathered serpent was the principal ornament along 
the benches of both the Uxmal and Chichen Itza courts. Two intertwined serpents were still 
visible along the sides of the ballcourt when seen by Stephens (1963:1:176), and although 
many sections fell before the first photographs were taken, Ruz's (1958:Figure 4) later 
excavations suggested two possibilities for their arrangement (Figure 8.19). 

This suggests an alternative ballgame tradition should be sought. In my view, the role of the 
ballgame in Epiclassic and Postclassic rites of investiture provides a more historically grounded 
interpretive framework for the ballcourt and explains why it was built at the same time as the 
Nunnery. I have argued that the ballgame was central to investiture rituals at Chichen Itza and 
El Tajin, and similar cases can be made for Tula and Xochicalco (Ringle 2004, 2009). Recently, 
we (Ringle and Bey 2008) have also argued that most courts in northern Yucatan are late and 
associated with significant changes in political structure. These changes can be connected to the 
assumption of the role of *seating place" by cities such as Dzibilchaltun and Ek Balam along 
with new titles such as kaloomte’. Thus, the ballcourt at Uxmal may be a late manifestation of 
this wave of political change, except that there—as at Chichen Itza—new forms of Toltec 
legitimation were invoked. 


Figure 8.19. Reconstruction of the feathered serpents on the façade of the 
Uxmal ballcourt (Ruz 1958:Figure 4). 
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Ethnohistorical Parallels 


As mentioned above, some descriptions and depictions of highland Mexican structures bear 
strong resemblances to the Nunnery Quadrangle. These parallels are not perfect, but do suggest 
a similar approach to governance. To begin, the figures painted on the benches and sculpted on 
the piers of the Temple of the Chacmool at Chichen Itza show a similar organization by estates 
(Ringle 2004:208). The figures located on the piers of the exterior portico of that structure are 
clothed in a variety of costumes, in my view corresponding to the lower tier of elites lodged in 
the south building of the Nunnery. The north building of the Nunnery, hypothesized to belong 
to the paramount, therefore corresponds to the central bench of the Temple of the Chacmool, 
placed against the back wall opposite the portico. Two rows of figures are painted on either 
side of this bench: to the north is a file of seated warriors in Toltec garb (therefore correspond- 
ing to the east building of the Nunnery), and to the south is a line of “priests,” or more 
probably, noble councilors in non-military dress (Ringle 2004), whose affinities with the west 
building of the Nunnery completes the analogy. 

Among the later highland Mexican groups, perhaps the most striking parallel is with the 
depiction of the palace of Nezahualcoyotl on the second sheet of the Mapa Quinatzin, an early 
(1542) colonial document from Texcoco (Evans 2004; Mohar Betancourt 2004). This sheet 
depicts only a portion of the palace, probably the patio (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1985:2:93) described 
as ^where the council rooms were." This was only one of a number of compounds comprising 
the palace; the royal residence proper was in another part of the complex. 

At the head of the page is the royal dais or reception room. This building, like the north 
wing of the Nunnery, is shown as being somewhat taller than its neighbors and perhaps located 
on a raised basal platform, since it is fronted with a low staircase. At the center of the sheet, 
within the patio and below the rooms of the ruler, are the 14 seated dignitaries whom the 
commentary indicates comprised the ruling council (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1985:2:94; Mohar 
Betancourt 2004:243-245). Alva Ixtlilxochitl's commentary notes that the hall in which these 
individuals met (not shown on the map) was divided into three parts. The first section was the 
room of the king. The second enclosed six high-ranking lords from principal towns within the 
kingdom, including Teotihuacan. Concerning the third group of eight lords, Alva Ixtlilxochitl 
(1985:2:94) states that *...this division was the outermost." That is, this group was at the 
furthest remove physically and politically from the throne of Texcoco, thus corresponding to 
the function of the south structure at Uxmal. Mohar Betancourt (2004:244-245) demonstrates 
that the seating of the counselors follows this hierarchy and the placement of client toponyms 
around the court with but a single exception. At the bottom of the page are three councilors 
not linked to toponyms (Tollantzinco, Cauachinanco, Xicotepec). Their toponyms may have 
been placed below the torn lower edge of the manuscript, but at any rate, these three towns are 
the farthest from Texcoco. Thus, the arrangement of the councilors on the map and their 
seating within the council hall shows a clear spatial order consistent with that hypothesized for 
the arrangement of the Nunnery Quadrangle. 

Alva Ixtlilxochitl also mentions that a council house of war was adjacent to the north room 
across an entry passageway: 


...following this was a passageway which led from this patio to another large [building] of the 
plaza, and on the other side of it was the large hall of the war council. Here at the head sat six 
natives of the city of Texcoco, three nobles and three citizens, and after them followed another 
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fifteen native captains of the principal cities and towns of the kingdom of Texcoco (Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl 1985:2:95). 


This places the council of war on the opposite side of the plaza from the structure 
associated with the ruler, whereas the two are adjacent in the Nunnery. But the fact that there 
were six captains, like the six warriors on the fagade of the east wing of the Nunnery, is 
striking. The other sides of the patio do not correspond to Uxmal; one was devoted to the arts 
and sciences (and not to the priesthood), and the opposite contained a series of rooms housing 
constables and treasury officials. 

The depiction of Motecuhzoma's palace (tecpancalli) in the Codex Mendoza (Berdan and 
Anawalt 1992:f. 69r) also shows a series of buildings arranged around a central courtyard. 
Although Berdan and Anawalt (1992:2:222) identify this as an image of the tlatocacalli, the 
personal quarters of the emperor, because of the circular decorations above the doorway, this 
decoration was also present on other important noble buildings (Berdan and Anawalt 
1992:2:224). My view is that this folio instead illustrates the royal reception and council halls, 
thus paralleling the Mapa Quinatzin. As with the Nunnery and the Mapa Quinatzin, the wing 
housing the ruler is highest and opposite the entrance to the courtyard; this is listed as a place 
where he held audiences and sat in judgment (Berdan and Anawalt 1992). The left wing of the 
quadrangle is listed as the council house of war and the right wing housed Motecuhzoma's 
council. In this last building, judges ruled on appeals from lower courts. The major difference is 
that no indication is made of a council of tributaries or noble houses, although there were 
guesthouses for the lords of the Triple Alliance (on the left) and for the lords of Tenayuca, 
Chiconauhtla, and Colhuacan (on the right) that flanked the royal dais room (Berdan and 
Anawalt 1992). 

A final example is the Hall of Columns from Mitla. Kubler (1962:95-96, 148) argued that 
the architecture of Uxmal was strongly influenced by Oaxaca, and he drew a particular parallel 
between the Nunnery Quadrangle and the Columns Group quadrangle of Mitla. Current 
evidence dates the latter to the Late Postclassic, however, a position supported by the style of 
the paintings decorating the North Group (Flannery and Marcus 1983:296; Pohl 1999, 2002, 
2005). Such similarities may therefore be the result of the involvement of Mitla in the later 
stages of the Mesoamerican Toltec tradition. Ethnohistorical descriptions describe Mitla as 
something like the *Vatican" of the Zapotec nobility (Flannery and Marcus 1983:297), a place 
where consultations and feasts were held and whose occupants functioned as oracles, functions 
similar to those played by other putative Tollans. More specifically, Pohl (1999) has 
demonstrated that the lintel paintings of the Church and Arroyo quadrangles depict three 
different creation epics—those of the Mixtecs, Tolteca-Chichimeca, and Zapotecs—indicating 
the involvement of Mitla in the Toltec tradition and its multiethnic domain. 

The Hall of Columns of the North Group (Figure 8.16b) is mentioned as the “palace” and 
place of reception of the high priest or great seer (uija-tào; Burgoa 1989:2:Chapter 53; Marcus 
and Flannery 1983:297-298; Seler 1904). Note the similarity of its floor plan to the gallery- 
patio structures of Chichen Itza and the component sections of the Palacio Quemado at Tula. 
An important quotation of Burgoa describes the functions of each of the rooms of the Hall of 
Columns: 


One of the rooms above ground was the palace of the high priest, where he sat and slept, for the 
apartment offered room and opportunity for everything. The throne was like a high cushion, 
with a high back to lean against, all of tiger skin... 
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The second chamber above ground was that of the priests and the assistants of the high 
priests. The third was that of the king when he came. The fourth was that of the other chieftains 
and captains... Furthermore, there was no other administration of justice in this place than that 
of the high priest, to whose unlimited power all bowed (Burgoa 1674:2:124-125; translation in 
Seler 1904:251-252). 


The arrangement of apartments by “estates” within the palace is quite close to that I 
propose for Uxmal, with the exception that one wing was devoted to the visiting overlord of 
Mitla (whose identity is not made clear). The overall function of this quadrangle as a reception 
place and council hall is also clear. Despite Burgoa's claims that the room of the high priest had 
“opportunity for everything,” it seems likely that his actual residence was elsewhere. 


Conclusions 


This study attempts to demonstrate that the paramount of Uxmal was assisted by councils 
associated with three estates: the military, the priesthood, and representatives of the lesser 
noble houses of the polity. The leaders of both the military and priesthood used imagery 
associated with the feathered serpent, although more overtly in the latter case. I emphasize that 
careful attention to the details and disposition of the Nunnery masks provides one key to 
decoding the political structure of Uxmal. Past studies have usually concentrated on identifying 
these masks as one or another of the known codical deities, especially Itzam Nah, Chaak, or 
K'awil, but such blanket identifications founder when the true variety of the masks is 
confronted. Although masks probably do signal dynastic spirit generally, attention to the often 
minute differences between them provides a more satisfactory picture of their functions. 
Finally, attention to the numerology of floor plans, doorways, and fagade elements may 
provide insight into the structure of offices associated with each estate. One problem remaining 
to be addressed is the relation of the council of the paramount depicted on the fagade of the 
House of the Governor to the other councils of the Nunnery Quadrangle. Were they also the 
occupants of the north building, were only some of them present there, or were they a 
completely independent body? 

There has been a lively debate concerning the political role of Uxmal at its early tenth- 
century peak (Dunning and Kowalski 1994; Kowalski and Dunning 1999; Kowalski 2003, 
2007; Ringle 2004; Stanton and Gallareta Negrón 2001). According to one model, Uxmal 
reigned supreme as the political capital of the Puuc Hills due to the charismatic leadership and 
ambitious building projects of a Lord Chaak during the early tenth century. An alternative view 
attributes “Mexican” imagery at Uxmal to its conquest by Chichen Itza, and in general sees 
Uxmal as in rather desperate straits at this time. My own feeling is that evidence for an Itza 
presence at Uxmal is overstated. As Stanton and Gallareta Negrón (2001) acknowledge, the 
simple presence of Sotuta ceramics does not automatically reflect political relations, especially 
in the very small quantities present at Uxmal. It should not surprise us that small quantities of 
non-local ceramics might appear for a variety of reasons—feasting, gifting, exchange, and 
others—that in no way imply subjugation. 

The ability of Uxmal to invest other nobles under Toltec auspices presumes either that it did 
so independently or under the direct watch of Chichen Itza. The way in which “Mexican-ness” 
is manifested at Uxmal, however, differs substantially from its expression at Chichen Itza. 
Although both sites have ballcourts marked by feathered serpents, these differ radically in their 
inspiration. In fact, few if any of the classic Toltec architectural forms at Chichen Itza were 
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replicated at Uxmal, which has no serpent temples, no gallery-patio structures, and no 
colonnaded halls. If anything, Chichen Itza was on the receiving end of architectural influences 
from the Puuc realm (Andrews 1995). Uxmal also continued to pursue the “cult of personality” 
in erecting stelae dedicated to its paramounts, while at Chichen Itza a very different approach 
to depicting political relations is evident (Ringle 2004; Ringle and Bey 2009). Finally, the post- 
monumental phase at Uxmal seems to have involved the iconoclastic destruction of feathered 
serpent imagery, rather than its imposition as the conquest model would suggest. C-shaped 
structures on the broad terrace in front of the south building of the Nunnery incorporate 
segments of the feathered serpents that formerly adorned the ballcourt, indicating a collapse of 
the role of Uxmal as a Toltec center of investiture. 

The regional capital model is perhaps more attractive, but with the caveat that Toltec inves- 
titure established relations of suzerainty rather than outright domination of the Puuc region, 
and that such ties may have been weak and short-lived. Feathered serpents simply do not appear 
elsewhere in the Puuc, but then the model suggested here argues that such traits would be 
associated with the persons invested and would most likely appear in grave lots. Unfortunately, 
not a single elite grave from a Puuc site dating to this time period has ever been reported. 

The Chilam Balam of Mani states that Uxmal, together with Mayapan and Chichen Itza, 
comprised the League of Mayapan. Given that Mayapan derived ethnically and architecturally 
from the other two— in fact in some sources was a compromise between the powerful Xiu and 
Cupul families—lends the statement some credibility, but even 75 years ago it was clear that 
the three sites were not contemporaneous. If we understand all three centers to be Tollans, 
however, this can perhaps be understood as a retrospective attempt to establish the contours of 
Toltec sovereignty on the peninsula. Triple alliances were not unknown in prehispanic 
Mesoamerica. A triadic arrangement dominated the political landscape of central Mexico at the 
time of the conquest, of course, but less familiar are statements that this was but the latest of a 
series of similar arrangements (Davies 1977:297-302; Offner 1982:114; Zantwijk 1963:195). 
Chimalpahin (2003:1:81) states that Tula, Culhuacan, and Otompan ruled jointly for 191 
years, and that following the collapse of Tula, power was shared between Culhuacan, 
Coatlichan, and Azcapotzalco. The mantles of these three cities were then inherited by 
Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan respectively. We may thus see the League of Mayapan as 
exemplifying one way in which Toltec legitimacy was charted by Maya chroniclers of the Late 
Postclassic and early colonial periods. Whether or not these corresponded to political reality is 
difficult to judge. It is certainly possible that Chichen Itza and Uxmal commanded some 
ancestral ritual prestige during the period of the rise and florescence of Mayapan, although it is 
certainly unlikely that they commanded significant political authority at that time. But it does 
suggest that Uxmal was an independent player rather than a mere vassal of Chichen Itza. 
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Notes 


1. Fieldwork conducted by the Bolonchen Regional Archaeological Project, co-directed by Tomas 
Gallareta Negron, George Bey, and me, has demonstrated the importance of quadrangles throughout the 
Classic-period occupation of the Puuc hills. Quadrangles are often the first types of public architecture at 
Puuc sites, and recent findings indicate that they were on occasion the last forms of civic architecture 
prior to abandonment. 

2. Although the feathered serpent is not prominent at Mitla, Pohl (1999, 2002, 2005) has 
demonstrated that murals of the Arroyo group depict a Toltec cosmogony, as well as those of the 
Mixtecs and Zapotecs. Tenochtitlan claimed Toltec heritage through the first emperor, Chimalpahin, and 
his wife, residents of Culhuacan. Texcoco saw itself as the heir of the Toltec dynasty of Coatlichan. 

3.  Sotuta is the dominant ceramic complex at Chichen Itza and is often regarded as an indicator of 
interaction with that site. Sotuta ceramics tend to be very rare at most other sites in northern Yucatan 
that date to the Terminal Classic, where instead Cehpech complex ceramics are dominant. For many 
years it was thought that Cehpech predated Sotuta, but the current consensus is that there was 
considerable, if not complete, overlap between the two complexes. 

4.  Hocaba ceramics are generally viewed as the successor to the Sotuta complex and traditionally 
dated to A.D. 1200 and later. Considerable evidence, summarized in Ringle et al. (1998:189-192), now 
indicates that the complex appeared as early as A.D. 900-1000. 

5. The V-shaped stack behind the central seated figure of the House of the Governor may therefore 
refer specifically to the role of the ruler as chief of the military. 

6. It is no accident that the second Uxmal ballcourt is adjacent to a late round structure (Kowalski 
et al. 1996), further linking the Uxmal ballgame with *Mexican" influence and probably Quetzalcoatl. 
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Abstract 


The largest monumental construction at Chichen Itza is the Great Platform, a leveled surface so large that 
it dwarfs the Castillo, the Temple of the Warriors, the Group of 1000 Columns, and all the other 
structures that stand upon it. Yet the construction history of this platform has been poorly understood. 
Archaeological investigations conducted in 2009 reveal at least ten major construction episodes for the 
Great Platform, and serve to link the construction sequences of many of the buildings that the platform 
supports. This long history indicates that the basic orientation and planning of the Great Platform was 
established at an early date, and that the center of Chichen Itza was not built all at once—by “Toltec” 
invaders or by “Mexicanized” Maya—but instead slowly evolved. Moreover, the “International” style of 
art and architecture that dominates the final stages of construction in the heart of Chichen Itza also 
developed gradually over time, revealing a pattern of adoption, innovation, and adaptation. In sum, the 
rulers, architects, and artists of Chichen Itza were not the passive recipients of foreign influence, but 
instead were active participants in the creation of the International style. 


Chichen Itza is justly famous for its beautiful architecture, carved lintels, hieroglyphic texts, 
stone sculpture, and even painted murals (Figures 1.1, 9.1, and 10.1). For this reason, Chichen 
Itza has become the most visited archaeological site in southern Mexico and Central America. 
Each day, an average of 5,000 tourists visit the ancient city, and during the equinoxes the 
number can be more than 40,000. Tourists are no longer allowed to climb any of the major 
structures, but they still come to see the Great Ballcourt, the Castillo, the Temple of the 
Warriors, the Group of 1000 Columns, and other great structures built on the Great Platform 
(Figure 9.2). Very few are aware that the huge space (roughly 600 by 400 meters) on which 
they walk is artificial and, in fact, the largest construction at Chichen Itza. The main road 
connecting Merida to Valladolid once passed over the Great Platform, and the remains of a 
small modern settlement built on it are still clearly visible. Sewage conduits, electrical lines, and 
irrigation pipes run in, on, and beneath the Great Platform. The surface of the immense plaza 
has even been scraped and leveled for better acoustics during musical performances. Thus, the 
Great Platform often has been treated as negative space between structures instead of as the 
greatest of all monuments at Chichen Itza. 
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Figure 9.1. Carved lintel, Akab' TZ'ib' (Structure 4D1), Chichen Itza 
(Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.3). 


Why Study the Great Platform? 


The construction histories of the Great Platform and the structures built on it are central to 
debates concerning the chronology and external connections of Chichen Itza. In what can be 
considered the traditional chronology of Chichen Itza, the Great Platform and its structures are 
referred to as “New Chichen,” and are considered to be built in a style called “Maya-Toltec” 
(Tozzer 1957). The implication is that this portion of the site was built significantly later than 
“Old Chichen,” the location of the Caracol, the Nunnery, the Initial Series Group, the 
Principal Group of the Southwest, and many other important groups and structures. These are 
all south of the Great Platform (Figure 9.3). Another implication of this traditional interpreta- 
tion is that “Maya-Toltec” Chichen Itza would have been built relatively quickly—over the 
period of roughly A.D. 1050 to 1200 —while earlier portions of the site could have developed 
more slowly, beginning about A.D. 800. In this scenario, it might even be that the entire Great 
Platform was built in a single construction episode or in a very limited number of phases. 

Related to the traditional model of two sequential architectural styles—one “Chichen 
Maya,” one “Toltec-Maya”—is the notion that the two periods during which the structures 
were built were characterized by distinct ceramic complexes: Cehpech and Sotuta (Chapter 1; 
Smith 1971; see also Brainerd 1958 for clear ceramic descriptions but a different 
nomenclature). Cehpech pottery was therefore considered to be earlier, associated with 
“Chichen Maya” architecture (i.e., related to the Puuc style), and Maya in character. In 
contrast, Sotuta pottery was considered to be later, associated with International-style 
architecture at Chichen Itza, and used by the Toltec-Mayas. Since the late 1970s, however, 
many scholars have questioned this model. Joseph Ball (1979) summarized an important 
discussion among scholars concerning a chronological “overlap” between what was viewed as 
purely Maya pottery (i.e., Cehpech) and what had been considered to be a hybrid of Maya and 
foreign types and modes (i.e., Sotuta). Charles Lincoln (1986, 1990), in fact, argued that the 
overlap between the two ceramic complexes was total. Today, most ceramicists favor a partial 
overlap model in which Cehpech has an earlier origin than Sotuta (Braswell et al. 2011; Robles 
Castellanos 2000; Varela Torrecilla 1998). At Chichen Itza, there is still some disagreement as 
to whether there was a Cehpech phase before Sotuta (Cobos 2003; Peréz de Heredia Puente 
2005; Schmidt 2007), but it is clear that virtually all visible structures were built during a time 
when Sotuta pottery was dominant at Chichen Itza and minor amounts of Cehpech pottery 
were consumed at the site. The ceramic overlap model—either partial or full—has very 
important architectural implications, including that the Great Platform could be at least 
partially contemporaneous in construction and use with “Old Chichen.” 
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More recently, many scholars have sought to push back the chronology of Chichen Itza so 
that most of its standing architecture dates to the Terminal Classic and Early Postclassic 
periods, or about A.D. 850-1050/1100 (especially Ringle et al. 1998; see also Bey and Ringle 
2007; Braswell 2003; Braswell and Glascock 2003; Braswell et al. 2011; Cobos 2003; 
Kowalski 2007). We view regionally produced Cehpech and Sotuta ceramics (as opposed to 
imported pottery within each complex) as belonging to the same general tradition. The 
distinctions between Cehpech and Sotuta are therefore relatively minor, and based as much on 
local and regional differences in clay resources and participation in distinct foreign exchange 
networks as they are on chronology. In arguing that Sotuta and Cehpech are similar, we are 
also explicitly denying the possibility that most Sotuta types are derived from pottery made by 
the Toltecs or other central Mexicans. Although there is still discussion about the relative 
chronologies of the Great Platform and “Old Chichen” (Cobos 2003; Lincoln 1986; Ringle et 
al. 1998; Schele and Mathews 1998), the distinction between the International-style 
architecture of the former and the more Puuc-related architecture of the latter has to do with 
the public nature of the Great Platform as a center for pilgrims arriving from all over 
Mesoamerica (Ringle 2004; Ringle et al. 1998). In contrast, “Old Chichen” was the regal 
residential and administrative zone of the city, connected with local and regional affairs (see 
Grube and Krochock [2007] for analyses of texts from south of the Great Platform). 
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Figure 9.2. Great Platform of Chichen Itza, showing locations of excavations east of the Castillo 
(Operation AC) and at the wall (Operation AB). Structures discussed in the text are labeled, and the main 
axis of the Great Platform is shown (after Ruppert 1943:Figure 1). 
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Figure 9.3. “Old Chichen” and “New Chichen” (Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.5). 


Scientific work in the Great Platform can help answer these old questions regarding 
chronology, affiliation, and interaction, as well as other basic questions concerning the growth 
and expansion of the city. Some questions that we had before beginning our research include: 
(1) Was the Great Platform built all at once?; (2) Did it expand slowly in one or more 
directions as buildings were added?; (3) Did it coalesce as existing, smaller platforms expanded 
towards each other and merged?; (4) What is the construction sequence of the important 
buildings on the Great Platform, and what does this tell us about its design?; and (5) Was the 
basic “International” plan of the Great Platform established from the start, or was it imposed 


upon some earlier conception of space and architecture? 
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In 2008, Braswell was invited by Rafael Cobos Palma, director of the archaeological project 
Chichén Itzá: estudio de la cominidad del Clásico Tardío and professor at the Universidad 
Autónoma de Yucatán (UADY), to form a team of advanced graduate students from the Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego (UCSD) in order to conduct research alongside students and 
professors as part of the UADY project. Four graduate students from UCSD worked on the 
Great Platform under the direct supervision of Braswell. Two more UCSD students conducted 
survey as part of the UADY team directed by Cobos. In order to begin to answer the questions 
outlined above, our research in 2009 focused on two areas (Figure 9.2): the east side of the 
Castillo (Operation AC) and a portion of the wall that surmounts the Great Platform south of 
the Great Ballcourt (Operation AB, described in Chapter 10). First Braswell and then Peniche 
directed excavations east of the pyramid from April until late July 2009. Upon conclusion of 
our work, our northern test pits were expanded by Mauricio Germon of UADY under the 
direction of Cobos. This chapter and our report to Cobos (Peniche et al. 2009) describe 
research conducted by the UCSD team, but do not include descriptions of later work by UADY 
scholars. 

Our work to the east of the pyramid was designed specifically to link floors associated with 
that platform with those of the West Colonnade of the Group of 1000 Columns, that is, to 
understand how the construction episodes of these structures relate and also to find now 
buried structures in between them. In order to accomplish this, we dug a 77.5-meter trench 
connecting the steps of the pyramid to the entrance of the West Colonnade, and also dug many 
test pits to the north and south in order to further expose features discovered in our trench. In 
the case of the wall, we were interested in understanding when it was built and in how many 
phases, as well as linking it to the construction of the Great Ballcourt and the Castillo. Here, 
our conclusions are somewhat more preliminary because we did not excavate a trench directly 
connecting the wall to the pyramid. Nevertheless, the results we have suggest a rather strong 
hypothesis for growth on the west side of the Great Platform. As a result of our work in these 
two places we now have a rough construction sequence for the Great Platform. 


Previous Investigations of the Great Platform 


Research conducted by UCSD scholars and later by the UADY team on the Great Platform 
builds upon more than one hundred years of previous investigation. It is necessary to 
acknowledge the importance of this work. The first to dig on the Great Platform and report 
about it were Alice and Augustus Le Plongeon. During their excavations of the Venus Platform 
in 1875, the Le Plongeons dug below the plaza level and into the Great Platform itself. A 
section drawing of this excavation reveals that they encountered three floors: one at ground 
level and two red-painted plaster floors below the final level of the plaza (Desmond 2001, 
2008). In other words, the section suggests that the Platform of Venus was built on top or flush 
with the final floor (i.e., what we call plaster floor Feature AC6). 

Members of the Carnegie Institution also investigated the Great Platform (Morris et al. 
1931:1:167, Figure 106; for a useful summary, see Bey and Ringle 2007:409-411). They were 
the first to establish a stratigraphic link between the Castillo, the West Colonnade, and the 
Temple of the Warriors. In sum, they concluded that the West Colonnade is the earliest of 
these constructions, followed by the Castillo, which was followed in turn by the Temple of the 
Warriors. Our research directly supports their conclusions regarding the West Colonnade and 
Castillo, and indirectly supports their conclusion regarding the Temple of the Warriors. 
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The Carnegie excavators placed six test-pits in three general locations: the West Colonnade, 
the Great Platform itself, and at the base of the low terrace abutting the Castillo (Figure 9.4) In 
all three places, they found three floors, referred to here as Carnegie Floor 1 (lowest), Carnegie 
Floor 2, and Carnegie Floor 3 (the uppermost and latest). Because their test pits were not 
connected and many were spaced quite far apart, it cannot be demonstrated from their work 
alone that these are the same floors throughout all their excavations. In order to do this, it is 
necessary to trace connections between floors and across the test pits. Thus, it is possible that 
some of the Carnegie floors could be the surfaces of different platforms rather than three 
continuous surfaces. In fact, there are places on the Great Platform where at least five floors 
are known. Moreover, the depth beneath the ground surface at which a floor is found is often 
assumed to be constant. Put another way, floors are generally thought to be flat. Nevertheless, 
drainage is an important problem with any open-air floor, and plazas as large as the Great 
Platform must be sloped to drain water away from the center (see González de la Mata et al. 
2005). Our excavations demonstrate that the various floors of the Great Platform were built 
with a one-percent grade. Over 77.5 meters (the distance from the Castillo to the West 
Colonnade) this implies a drop of three quarters of a meter. Therefore, a second problem in 
interpreting the Carnegie excavations is that a single continuous floor should be found at very 
different levels depending on where their test pits were dug. 
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Figure 9.4. Profile and floors of the Great Platform (Morris et al. 1931:1:167, Figure 106). 


At the West Colonnade, the Carnegie team discovered that the lowest floor, Carnegie Floor 
1, lips up onto a low platform in front of the West Colonnade. This clearly corresponds with 
our plaster floor Feature AC2 (see Figure 9.4). This platform was later covered flush to its top 
by Carnegie Floor 2, which corresponds to our plaster floor Feature AC1. Carnegie Floor 3 is 
later, and nearly flush with the level of the floor of the colonnade itself. Here we found the 
subfloor ballast of Feature AC6, the final floor of the Great Platform east of the Castillo, but 
the plaster from the final floor disappeared long ago. 

Correspondences between the floors that we excavated and the three Carnegie floors are 
much less clear at the base of the Castillo than at the West Colonnade. We do not know the 
exact location of the Carnegie test pit at the base of the pyramid, which complicates matters 
because our own excavations revealed a total of five floors near the eastern edge of the Castillo 
rather than the three discussed by the Carnegie. These floors (from top to bottom: Feature 
AC6, an unnamed floor, Feature AC1, Feature AC2, and Feature AC3) are discussed in the 
next section. Erosa Peniche (1948) in his excavations noted the presence of five floors in front 
of the Castillo-sub, so it seems likely that the Carnegie test pit was placed in an area where the 
construction history of the Great Platform is less complex. 
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At the Castillo, the Carnegie team excavated at the foot of the low platform at the base of 
the pyramid. The Carnegie team observed that this platform rests on Carnegie Floor 2, and a 
re-plastering event (Carnegie Floor 2A) lips up on the platform. Itis not clear from their report 
if the base of the first body of the Castillo also rests on Carnegie Floor 2. If the low platform is 
a slightly later construction, Carnegie Floor 2 may lip up onto the first body beneath and 
behind the low platform. Carnegie Floor 2 could be either our plaster floor Feature AC1 or an 
unnamed plaster floor (found only in Test Pits 128 and 154). The latter identification seems 
more plausible, because we have clear evidence in front of the eastern stair that plaster floor 
Feature AC1 actually passes a significant distance below the Castillo, which rests on ballast 
placed on top of plaster floor Feature AC1. Nonetheless, our poorly preserved and unnamed 
floor also is at a level that should pass beneath the Castillo. 

Carnegie Floor 3 dates to some time after the construction of the Castillo and the low 
platform (but perhaps was part of the same general construction phase), and Carnegie Floor 1 
predates the great pyramid. At the Castillo, Carnegie Floor 3 most likely corresponds with 
floor Feature AC6. All that is preserved of this final floor at the centerline of the stair is its 
underlying ballast and a thin lip of plaster on the first row of stones. We think, therefore, that 
the Castillo was built roughly at the same time as floor Feature AC6, and not significantly 
before it. This is because all the other floors we uncovered pass beneath the base level of the 
pyramid. At the Castillo, Carnegie Floor 1 is either our plaster floor Feature AC1 or the more 
deeply buried plaster floor Feature AC2. Put another way, we are not sure if Carnegie Floor 1 
refers to the same surface at the Castillo as it does at the West Colonnade. Measurements taken 
within the Castillo by Rudolfo Canto in aid of our research imply that our plaster floor Feature 
AC2 corresponds with the floor that lips up onto the Castillo-sub. 

In more recent years, Agustín Pefia of the Instituto Nacional de Antropología (INAH) 
excavated and consolidated the West Colonnade. During this work, he excavated the entrance 
to the Group of 1000 Columns, adjacent to the eastern end of our principal trench. Deeply 
buried within the entrance were contexts containing Late Classic pottery. Peter Schmidt of 
INAH excavated a very significant and important series of pits for the installation of light 
fixtures for the sound and light show. One of our workmen on the Great Platform participated 
in Schmidt's excavations near the Venus Platform, and indicated that a floor and possible 
structure were exposed there. Desmond (2008) recalls visiting these excavations and seeing a 
red-painted plaster floor. Working with Schmidt on the Proyecto Chichén Itzá, Rocío González 
de la Mata (personal communication to Braswell 1995) also dug test pits for the cables leading 
to the lightning rods on top of the Castillo. She discovered traces of four red-painted floors 
beneath the current destroyed surface of the last floor. Our excavations merged with hers in 
Test Pit 128 and support her conclusions. Finally, Victor Castillo Borges (1998; Schmidt 
2007:163-165) cleared and consolidated the Temple of the Big Tables to the north of the 
Temple of the Warriors, and revealed a substructure built—like the Lower Temple of the 
Jaguars—at plaza level. The artistic program of this substructure clearly ties it to this other 
building, as well as to the Temple of the Chacmool and the Castillo-sub. For this reason, 
Castillo Borges (1998:192) considers all four structures to be roughly contemporary. The 
results of these previous excavations of the Proyecto Chichén Itzá are extremely important, and 
they shed much light on our interpretations and clarify some of our own doubts. 

The wall surrounding the Great Platform also has a long history of exploration. Ruz 
Lhuillier (1948) excavated an important structure, the Western Gate, between the northern 
and southern sections of the wall that were excavated by the UCSD team (Chapter 10). This 
was one of 13 entrances to the Great Platform, and one of only two on its western side (Peréz 
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Ruiz 2005). The Western Gate was destroyed by the construction of the highway that was the 
principal road between Merida and Valladolid from about 1950 until the 1970s. This road is 
still the major entrance for merchants and site custodians. 

More recently, our friends and colleagues from Schmidt's Proyecto Chichen Itzá conducted 
extensive excavation and consolidation operations of the wall. Eduardo Peréz de Heredia 
Puente (1994) excavated and consolidated Access 1 and Structure 2D13, where Sacbe 1 joins 
the Great Platform. Other members of the team studied Access 10 (behind the Northeast Col- 
onnade), Access 9 (leading to Sacbe 6 southeast of the Steambath), Accesses 7 and 8 (south of 
the Market), Access 6 (used today as the hotel entrance), Access 13 (at the Temple of Xtoloc), 
Access 5 (between the Temple of Xtoloc and the ballcourt in the Group of 1000 Columns), 
and—most recently —Access 4 (south of the Castillo at the pedestrian walkway to the High 
Priest's Grave). Schmidt's team also consolidated those portions of the wall immediately north 
and south of Ruz Lhuiller's (1948) excavations, that is, in the center of the 94-meter long 
portion of the wall excavated by the UCSD team. Peréz de Heredia Puente (2005:cuadro 14) 
analyzed 52 sherds from Schmidt's excavations, and concludes that the western wall was built 
during the late-to-terminal facet of the Sotuta phase, which he dates to A.D. 1100-1200. We 
acknowledge that this construction is late, but prefer to shift this 50 to 100 years earlier in 
time. 

Peréz Ruiz (2005) summarizes much of this work, and reaches an interesting conclusion. 
Many of the accesses in the wall studied by Peréz Ruiz were blocked by hastily added walls, 
step-fret-shaped parapets, or even stacked column stones. An implication is that when the wall 
was first built, defense from attack may not have been its primary purpose. Peréz Ruiz (2005: 
921) concludes that at some point during the history of Chichen Itza, it became necessary to 
block or reinforce entrances in the existing wall in order to shore up defenses. Our own work 
(Chapter 10) strongly supports Peréz Ruiz's conclusion, and suggests that the wall proper was 
strengthened with a thick buttress wall made of stones scavenged from existing structures. 

One final recent discovery of the Proyecto Chichén Itzá well to the south of the Great 
Platform is relevant to work conducted by the UCSD team. While excavating the Temple of the 
Initial Series, José Osorio León (2004, 2005) discovered a fourth and earliest substructure, 
called Structure 5C4-I. Schmidt (2007:157, 182) suggests that the pottery associated with the 
substructure is pre-Sotuta in date (ca. A.D. 600-800/850) and pertains to a “Proto-Slateware 
horizon" of the Late Classic period. Osorio León (2005) and Peréz de Heredia Puente (2001) 
refer to this complex as Yabnal/Motul. Braswell has examined the small sample (N=13) of 
obsidian recovered from the substructure and the fill that later covered it. The obsidian was 
visually sourced to El Chayal (N=7), Ixtepeque (N=4), and Ucareo or Zaragoza (N=2). This is 
aremarkably high percentage of obsidian from Maya sources for Chichen Itza (cf. Braswell and 
Glascock 2003:Table 3.1; Braswell et al. 2011:Table 2), and the procurement pattern is 
generally more consistent with a Late Classic date than with a Terminal Classic one. But the 
presence of some Mexican-source obsidian (especially if it comes from the Ucareo source) 
might suggest mixing with materials that date to after A.D. 800/850. Perhaps these two 
artifacts are from later fill that covered the substructure. From the perspective of excavations 
conducted by UCSD staff on the Great Platform, what is most important is that this early 
substructure of the Temple of the Initial Series is constructed of roughly cut stones covered 
with a thick layer of stucco retaining traces of paint. In these respects, it is similar to 
architecture that we excavated on the Great Platform dating to Stage IA and Stage IIA. 
Nonetheless, we prefer a date of A.D. 800—850 for our earliest architecture, and perhaps—but 
not necessarily—for the earliest known substructure of the Temple of the Initial Series. 
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Absolute Chronology of the Great Platform 

Absolute dates for the Great Platform specifically and “New Chichen” in general are very few 
in number. There are just two inscriptions with hieroglyphic dates from “New Chichen,” and 
both are controversial. The first inscription is from a hemispherical stone object framed by a 
flat halo containing 24 hieroglyphs (Wren et al. 1989). The “Great Ballcourt stone,” as it is 
known, was recovered in 1923 by Miguel Angel Fernández in the southern end of the ballcourt 
(Lizardi Ramos 1936, 1937). Figurative carving on the hemisphere is rendered in the 
International style, and closely echoes the theme of decapitation seen on the panels of the 
Great Ballcourt. Glyphs 6 and 7 contain the calendar round date of 11 Cimi 14 Pax. Wren 
(1986, cited in Wren et al. 1989) prefers a reconstructed Long Count date of 10.1.15.3.6 (A.D. 
864) for this calendar round. The best argument for this equivalency is that it is close to the 
range A.D. 869-889, the very limited time frame in which most of the dated hieroglyphic texts 
at Chichen Itza fall. Later reconstructions would place the Great Ballcourt stone more than a 
decade later than any other date for an inscription at Chichen Itza that was accepted in 1989 
(see Ringle et al. 1998: Table 2). A reconstruction of A.D. 864, however, implies that the Great 
Ballcourt stone is actually one of the oldest texts—if not the oldest dated text—known from 
the site. Moreover, the implication of an early reconstruction is that there is a substantial (and 
perhaps total) overlap of both the *Chichen-Maya" style architecture of *Old Chichen" and 
the *Toltec-Maya" style art and architecture of “New Chichen” (Wren et al. 1989:27). It is not 
surprising that Schele and Mathews (1998) accept this chronology—which happens to support 
their very early dating for Chichen Itza—and argue that the Great Ballcourt was dedicated on 
this date, fully 14 years before the Temple of the Initial Series in *Old Chichen." But other 
later Long Count reconstructions are also possible: 10.4.7.16.6 (A.D. 916), 10.7.0.11.6 (A.D. 
968), 10.9.13.6.6 (A.D. 1020), or even later. For reasons to be discussed below, we consider 
A.D. 968 or 1020 to be the most likely dates for the monument, assuming it really does 
dedicate the Great Ballcourt. 

Two more hieroglyphic dates are found on an inscription at the High Priest's Grave (Figure 
9.3). Although not located on the Great Platform, this text is relevant because it is on a carved 
warrior column (Lincoln 1986:162): a hallmark of the International style. Thus column is 
located on a radial pyramid containing serpent balustrades and other attributes of the full 
International style. Unlike the Great Ballcourt stone, the High Priest's Grave text begins with a 
calendar round date and ends with a full Short Count date corresponding to 10.8.10.6.4 
(Thompson 1937:185; for a full history of the decipherment and recent confirmation of these 
dates, see Grafia-Behrens et al. 1999; Wagner 1995). Thus, these two dates correlate to A.D. 
998, considerably later than any other generally accepted date for a text at Chichen Itza (see 
Ringle et al. 1998: Table 2). There have been some attempts to suggest that the High Priest’s 
Grave is older than the Castillo and dates to the late ninth or early tenth century (Cobos Palma 
2007:330; see also Sharer with Traxler 2006:563). Nonetheless, we consider A.D. 998—as 
well as the argument presented by Grafia-Behrens et al. (1999) for it—to be a completely 
reasonable date for the construction of the High Priests Grave, and concur with Schmidt 
(2007:161, 194) that this structure and the complex in which it is found actually post-dates the 
Castillo, Venus Platform, and Sacbe 1 on the Great Platform. The pyramidal structure of the 
Castillo is rather plain and unadorned compared to that of the High Priest's Grave, and its 
superstructure shares much in common with those found in *Old Chichen." Overall, the High 
Priest's Grave has more elements of the full International style than does the Castillo, elements 
that are also found on the Temple of the Warriors which it resembles almost as much as the 
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Castillo. The Temple of the Warriors, as noted above, post-dates the Castillo. The arrangement 
of the High Priest's Grave, its small Venus Platform, Sacbe 15, and the Cenote of Xtoloc is of 
course reminiscent of the Castillo, the large Venus Platform, Sacbe 1, and the Sacred Cenote. 
But the High Priest's Grave and its three altars—as well as the presence of a large shaft tomb in 
the pyramid—also closely recall Structures Q58, Q59, Q59a, and Q60 at Mayapan. Given the 
similarities of the High Priest's Grave to both of these architectural arrangements, it is 
reasonable to consider that the High Priest's Grave dates to a time between the Castillo of 
Chichen Itza and Structure Q58 of Mayapan. We agree with Schmidt (2007), and consider the 
High Priest's Grave to be roughly contemporary with the Temple of the Warriors. 

The late dates from the High Priest's Grave have three important implications. First, a later 
correlation for the Great Ballcourt stone—the only other monument to combine a Maya date 
with International-style artwork—can no longer be considered aberrant. Dates of A.D. 968 or 
A.D. 1020 for the Great Ballcourt stone are both entirely reasonable, given a date of A.D. 998 
for the Osario column. Second, final-stage architecture on the Great Platform that is built in 
the same full International style as the High Priest's Grave likely dates to the late tenth or early 
eleventh century, that is, one hundred years or more after the dated structures in *Old 
Chichen” were built. Thus, although some overlap of use and even construction is clear," it is 
entirely reasonable to argue that many of the buildings of *Old Chichen" date to the Terminal 
Classic, and many of those now visible on the Great Platform date to the Early Postclassic 
period. Third, the Castillo dates to some time earlier than the High Priest's Grave, perhaps the 
early or middle tenth century (see also Bey and Ringle 2007). Therefore we consider the 
Castillo to be the oldest known structure now visible on the Great Platform, and date it to the 
beginning of the Early Postclassic period, probably between A.D. 950 and 1000. 

Radiocarbon dates are quite rare for Chichen Itza. A single sample from a beam in the 
superstructure of the Castillo has twice been subjected to radiometric assay (Andrews and 
Andrews 1980: Table 4). The two dates are 1160+70 B.P. (Y-626) and 1140+100 B.P. (Y-626- 
bis). These dates tell us only that it is likely that the tree used to make the beam was cut after 
about A.D. 780 and before A.D. 969/1000 (the one-sigma ranges for each calibrated date; 
Ringle et al. 1998: Table 1). These dates indicate only that the Castillo was built during or after 
the Terminal Classic period. Thus, they are consistent with a construction date for the Castillo 
of A.D. 950-1000. 


Construction Sequence of the Great Platform as Revealed by UCSD 
Excavations 


This section describes the ten construction stages that UCSD investigators have identified for 
the Great Platform and wall. The first eight of these stages pertain to the Great Platform itself, 
and the last two to the wall. Another section of this chapter links this sequence to other well- 
known structures on the Great Platform. 

Data obtained from 56 test excavations (Figure 9.5) conducted from April through July 
2009 allow us to suggest a preliminary sequence for the different architectural features 
revealed on the east side of the Castillo. Evidence for the first three construction stages was 
found close to the Castillo and the fourth stage was identified in the middle of the plaza. The 
fifth through eighth stages correspond to different plaster floors that formed the Great Plaza. 
The majority of the features corresponding to each construction stage were first observed in 
our principal trench (Figure 9.6). 
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Stage | 

The earliest construction stage that we observed in the Great Platform consists of platform 
Feature AC16 (Figure 9.7). We located the eastern side of this platform in Test Pit AC128 
(Figure 9.8). The platform was constructed of crudely faced stones that were covered with 
thick plaster painted yellow. The length of the eastern face of the platform is unknown, but it 
cannot extend more than six meters farther to the south. The platform stands 56 centimeters 
above plaster floor Feature AC17, which was built on bedrock leveled in some areas with 
sascab (marl). One of the most fascinating aspects about platform Feature AC16 is that it was 
built on the same axis as the Castillo. That is, the orientation of architectural features that 
characterizes the final version of the Great Platform was already established during its earliest 
known construction phase. 

A second platform, Feature AC21, may also date to Stage I, but we did not expose floors 
that allow us to link directly this second platform to Feature AC16. All we can say for certain is 
that platform Feature AC21 dates to sometime before Stage III. For this reason, we assign 
platform Feature AC16 to Stage IA and platform Feature AC21 to Stage IB/IIB. Platform 
Feature AC21 is discussed in more detail below, because its style suggests to us that it probably 
dates to a time after the construction of platform Feature AC16. 
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Figure 9.7. Platform Feature AC16, as well as later floors 
(after Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.8). 
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Figure 9.8. Stage I of construction, showing location of platform Feature AC16 
(after Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.7). 


Stage II 

The best-preserved—and most beautiful—plaster floor we uncovered is that of platform 
Feature AC3, constructed during Stage IIA (Figure 9.9—9.10). The construction of platform 
Feature AC3 signaled a change in the orientation of the Great Platform as well as an eastern 
extension of it. Platform Feature AC3 was built at the same level as the plaster floor of 
platform Feature AC16, and completely encompassed that earlier structure. We were able to 
explore only a portion of the eastern side of platform Feature AC3; for this reason its complete 
dimensions are not known. 

Platform Feature AC3 extends at least 22.5 meters (northeast to southwest). In Test Pit 130, 
we observed a probable corner. We argue that sharp differences in the color of the floor, along 
with visibly overlapping plaster, imply that the floor was later extended to cover the Stage III 
platform Feature AC10. Following this change in the surface of the floor of platform Feature 
AC3, the platform turns west from the corner and then appears to turn to the north (where the 
east-facing wall of the platform is called Feature AC20). We located neither the northeastern 
nor southeastern corner of platform Feature AC3. 

The height of the platform above bedrock varies because of considerable irregularities in the 
ground surface. The platform itself was constructed using cut but undressed stones and covered 
in its entirety with a thick cap of stucco painted red. This plaster was found in an excellent 
condition in almost all contexts where Feature AC3 was exposed. The quality and style of the 
masonry is very similar to that of the earlier Stage IA platform, Feature AC16. It differs 
considerably from that of platform Feature AC21, which we assign to Stage IB/IIB. Although 
we lack sufficient stratigraphic evidence to prove this hypothesis, stylistic similarities suggest 
that platform AC3 was built before platform AC21. Nonetheless, we can affirm that platform 
Feature AC21 predates the construction of platform Feature AC10, built in Stage III. 

Platform Feature AC21 was discovered in Test Pits 127 and 141 (Figure 9.10). We exposed 
only a portion of this platform, but were able to determine that it was constructed on the same 
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orientation as platform Feature AC16 and all structures dating to Stage III and later. It is not 
on the same axis as platform Feature AC3. Platform Feature AC21 is rectangular and was 
constructed using finely dressed stones and was coated with a thin layer of stucco. This 
distinguishes it from both platforms Feature AC16 and Feature AC3. This is the earliest 
appearance that we documented of these two characteristics of the International style, found in 
all structures built during and after Stage III. 
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Figure 9.9. Platform Feature AC3, Stage IIA (after Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.10). 
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Figure 9.10. Stage II of construction, showing location of platform Feature AC3 and 
platform Feature AC21 (after Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.9). 
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Stage III 

Platform Feature AC10 is the second construction displaying aspects of the International style, 
consisting of a talud surmounted by a projecting cornice and vertical element (Figure 9.11c). 
The construction of Platform Feature AC10 buried the northeastern portion of platform 
Feature AC3 as well as the small platform Feature AC21 built during Stage IB/IIB (Figure 
9.12). Because platform Feature AC10 was constructed at the same level as platform Feature 
AC3, we consider it to be an extension of the Stage II platform designed to integrate it with 
platform Feature AC21. 

The orientation and architectural characteristics of platform Feature AC10 are distinct from 
those of the earlier platform Feature AC3 (Figure 9.13). Platform Feature AC10 was 
constructed following the same orientation as the earlier platforms Feature AC16 and Feature 
AC21. The southeast corner of platform Feature AC10 (where it joins the earlier platform 
Feature AC3) was found, as well as portions of its east and south walls and a stair (Figure 
9.14). The stair is probably a later addition. The east wall of Feature AC10 consists of a talud 
built of finely cut and dressed stones and covered with a fine and thin layer of red stucco. The 
wall is capped with a cornice that was dismantled in some places prior to building a later floor 
(Feature AC2). In contrast, the south wall of Feature AC10—a feature built against the older 
platform Feature AC3, and hence, hidden—was built of cut but undressed stones. We found 
several sections of round columns incorporated into the fill where platform Feature AC10 was 
built against platform Feature AC3 (Figure 9.11b). Although these were not in situ, we can 
assume that structures with columns were built at Chichen Itza before Stage III. 
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Figure 9.13. Stage III of construction, showing location of platform 
Feature AC10 and superplatform Feature AC18 (after Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.11). 
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Figure 9.14. Stair Feature AC19 on platform Feature AC10 
(after Peniche and Braswell 2009:Figura 3.36). 


As discussed, the construction of platform Feature AC10 re-established the original orienta- 
tion of platforms Feature AC16 and Feature AC21. This orientation continues with later 
constructions on the Great Platform, with the notable exception of the Venus Platform. We 
consider it reasonable to describe the large platform created by adding Feature AC10 to the 
north side of Feature AC3 as the first version of the Great Platform, albeit much smaller than 
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its final form. Our excavations revealed a very small superplatform on top of platform Feature 
AC10. The walls of this superstructure were dismantled but it was possible to observe their 
positions because of marks left in the plaster floor. It is interesting to speculate about other 
structures that may have been built upon this platform. If the Castillo-sub contains beneath it 
an even earlier structure, it would have been built along with the painted plaster floor that 
covers the Stage III platform. Although it is only a hypothesis, we suspect that such a structure 
exists, and that it was in Stage III that the basic plan of the Great Platform—consisting of a 
large platform built with elements of the International style and supporting a central 
pyramid—was established. 


Stage IV 

The fourth stage of construction consists of a major expansion of the Great Platform to the east 
(plaster floor Feature AC7 and sascab floor Feature AC4) and the construction of a patio- 
gallery structure (Feature AC8) at the eastern end of the extension (Figure 9.15). In order to 
create more flat space east of the platform formed by Feature AC3 and Feature AC10, fill was 
placed above kancab (red soil) and exposed bedrock. Human remains and stucco fragments 
painted in vivid colors were placed at the foot of the Feature AC3 platform prior to filling and 
leveling the ground to the top of the platform (Figure 9.9). We also found worked stones from 
dismantled structures incorporated into this fill. A sascab floor (Feature AC4) was built flush 
with the top of the platform formed by Feature AC3 and Feature AC10. This sascab floor 
extended out into the middle of what today is the plaza east of the Castillo. Here there is a 
change to a hard plaster floor (Feature AC7), which supported the patio-gallery structure 
Feature AC8 (Figure 9.16). The plaster floor continued a few meters behind (east) of the 
structure, where it turns down to the ground level. This marks the eastern extent of the Great 
Platform during Stage IV. We tentatively date Stage IV to just before A.D. 900. 
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Figure 9.15. Stage IV of construction, showing location of patio-gallery structure Feature 
AC8, the eastern extent of the Great Platform (plaster floor Feature AC7), and the 
enigmatic stair Feature AC12 (after Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.13). 
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Figure 9.16. Plan of patio-gallery structure Feature AC8 
(after Peniche and Braswell 2009:Figura 3.26). 


a 
Figure 9.17. Patio-gallery structure Feature AC8: (a) view from northeast corner looking 


southwest towards Castillo; (b) view looking north showing plaster *speed bump" 
connecting columns (Braswell et al. 2009:Figures 1.14-1.15). 
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The patio-gallery structure Feature AC8 is only partially preserved because it was 
dismantled during the next construction stage (Figure 9.17). We consider this patio-gallery to 
be the earliest version of the compound known as the Group of 1000 Columns, which— 
although technically not a patio-gallery itself—contains one and somewhat resembles an 
extremely large patio-gallery. The Stage IV patio-gallery measures 13 meters on each side. 
Because it was dismantled in antiquity, we do not know its original height. The data we have 
suggest that it was completely covered in stucco. Unfortunately, the benches (both interior and 
exterior) and columns were also dismantled, but traces remain in the plaster floor showing 
where they once were located. The gallery is fronted by four columns. Each measures 50 
centimeters in diameter. The columns are linked by a strange plaster feature that we refer to as 
a *speed bump" (Figure 9.17b). This feature was added on top of the floor, and we think that 
its function was to impede water from flowing into the structure. The gallery also had two 
lateral L-shaped benches to the north and south. 

In the interior patio, we discovered the remains of a destroyed bench or altar built against 
the back (east) wall. Aligned with this central bench and the access to the patio from the 
gallery, we found a depression filled with ash and burned calcium carbonate. Associated with 
this were the remains of an incense burner. This is probably a firebox or tlacuilli, as such 
features are known in Nahuatl. 

A final feature that we excavated is worthy of mention. This is the stair Feature AC12, 
which consists of steps. The stair was located in our easternmost unit, just west of the entrance 
to the West Colonnade and Group of 1000 Columns (Figure 9.15). The stair rises toward the 
east, but the platform surface that it originally faced was dismantled sometime in the past. We 
cannot assign the stair to any single construction stage, but it was covered up during Stage V. 
Thus, we date it to some period before Stage V. 


Stage V 

During Stage V, the eastern portion of the plaza reached its current size. This was accom- 
plished by dismantling the patio-gallery structure Feature AC8, adding fill on top of it, and 
building the red-painted plaster floor Feature AC2 (Figure 9.182). Plaster floor Feature AC2 
corresponds with the earliest of the floors observed by the Carnegie project, Carnegie Floor 1. 
At this time, the West Colonnade and the Castillo-sub were also built. Survey measurements 
taken inside the Castillo demonstrate that the floor that lips up onto the Castillo-sub is plaster 
floor Feature AC2. It is likely, then, that the eastern portion of the Great Platform looked very 
much the same as it does today. At the center was a large pyramid, and to the east was the 
West Colonnade. We tentatively date Stage V to the first half of the tenth century A.D. 

The Great Platform is one of the largest platforms in the Maya world. During the rainy 
season it acts like a watershed. Draining the platform is a primary consideration. The floors 
that constitute the Great Platform at different construction phases, therefore, were deliberately 
sloped. During Stage V, the plaster floor Feature AC2 was sloped at about a one percent grade 
to the east, that is, toward the West Colonnade, which also was built during Stage V. At this 
time, however, the entrance to the West Colonnade was elevated and approached by climbing 
two low terraces. Water would not have flown into the opening of the Group of 1000 Columns 
because of the elevated nature of the West Colonnade. We assume that water was drained 
either north or south from the West Colonnade, but lack detailed evidence to support this. 
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Stage VI 

This stage consisted of building the plaster floor Feature AC1 (Figure 9.18b), the uppermost 
floor that is still well preserved today. The red color of floor Feature AC1 was made by 
incorporating broken and ground up pottery sherds into the plaster. 


a 


Figure 9.18. Stage V, VI, and VIII floors: (a) view looking west of Stage V floor Feature AC2, which corre- 
sponds with the Castillo-sub and the West Colonnade; (b) view looking west of floor Feature AC1, which 
passes beneath the east stair of the Castillo; (c) plaster from Stage VIII floor Feature AC6 lipping up on first 
step of east stair of Castillo. (Braswell et al. 2009:Figures 1.16-1.18). 


At the West Colonnade, the plaster floor Feature AC1 corresponds with Carnegie Floor 2. 
At its western edge, it raised the level of the Great Platform and buried the lower of two low 
terraces leading up to the West Colonnade. In effect, then, it lowered the apparent height of 
the colonnade. This could have created significant problems with the flow of water into the 
West Colonnade and the Group of 1000 Columns. Floor Feature AC1, however, was con- 
structed not with an eastern cant, but drops to the north with a slope of about one percent. 
Thus, during Stage VI, water was drained towards the northern side of the Great Platform 
rather than to its eastern edge. The northern boundary of the Great Platform during Stage VI is 
not known; however, for reasons discussed below, it could not have been much north of an 
imaginary east-west line today defined by the Temple of the Big Tables and the Venus Platform. 

As described above, we are not completely sure if Carnegie Floor 2 at the West Colonnade 
is the same as Carnegie Floor 2 at the Castillo. We are certain, however, that plaster floor 
Feature AC1 predates the Castillo because it passes a significant distance beneath the eastern 
stair of the pyramid, which is built on ballast fill placed on top of plaster floor Feature AC1. 
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Stage VII 

This construction stage is limited to a modification (without an assigned feature number) to the 
floor of the Great Platform that we identified in Test Pits 128 and 154 (Figure 9.5). This 
unnamed plaster floor is poorly preserved, but its stratigraphic position is both above floor 
Feature AC1 and underneath the level of the Castillo. It was built, therefore, after Stage VI and 
before the final floor (Feature AC6) and the Castillo. Because this unnamed floor was found in 
just two test pits, we do not know its extent. 


Stage VIII 
The Castillo was built during Stage VIII. The plaster surface of the floor that corresponds to 
this stage, called floor Feature AC6, was not found in any test pit east of the Castillo because it 
was close to the modern ground surface and has suffered recent destruction. We did find 
considerable amounts of mortar and small stones—constituting the subfloor ballast— 
throughout our excavations. Traces of the plaster surface of Feature AC6— perhaps repre- 
senting the resurfacing of the floor—are preserved on the first step of the eastern stair of the 
Castillo (Figure 9.18c). We date Stage VIII to the second half of the tenth century A.D. 
Although the Stage VIII plaster floor Feature AC6 was not preserved in the eastern portion 
of the Great Platform, we believe we found it beneath the wall west of the Castillo and south 
of the Great Ballcourt (Figure 9.2). 


Stages IX and X 

Chapter 10 discusses excavations of a 94-meter section of the wall, south of the Great 
Ballcourt and north of the pedestrian entrance leading from the museum to the Castillo. 
Excavations in the vicinity of the wall reveal a total of three construction phases: (1) a western 
expansion of the Great Platform; (2) the construction of the wall proper; and (3) the 
construction of the buttress wall. We argue that these three stages correspond to Stage VIII, 
Stage IX, and Stage X in our complete construction sequence. 

We placed a test pit east of the wall and within the Great Platform, roughly 20 meters south 
of the Great Ballcourt. The test pit revealed that the only floor of the western portion Great 
Platform is the final floor. We assume that this is floor Feature AC6, but did not connect the 
test pit directly to our excavations on the east side of the Castillo, more than 250 meters away. 
Excavations beneath the wall proper (Feature AB2), beneath the buttress wall (Feature AB5), 
and within the drains that are incorporated into both reveal that this plaster floor is well 
preserved and predates the construction of the wall. 


Tentative Construction Sequence for Major Structures on the Great 
Platform 


Our data, as well those gathered by previous scholars, allow us to tentatively tie our con- 
struction sequence to other structures built on the Great Platform. Figure 9.19 summarizes this 
construction sequence. 

Architecture dating to Stage IA and Stage IIA—built in what we call the Early Great 
Platform style—differs significantly from later structures on the Great Platform. The only 
known structure at Chichen Itza built in a similar style is Structure 5C4-I, the earliest 
substructure of the Temple of the Initial Series (Osorio León 2004, 2005; Schmidt 2007). 
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Members of the Proyecto Chichén Itzá date this structure to the Late Classic period (A.D. 600- 
850; Schmidt 2007:157) because of the presence of “Proto-Slateware” or Yabnal/Motul 
pottery. As a tentative hypothesis, we propose that Stage IA and Stage IIA architecture on the 
Great Platform is roughly contemporary with Structure 5C4-I, and hence, is either Late Classic 
or early Terminal Classic in date. 

The earliest constructions that have elements of the International style are the poorly 
understood platform Feature AC21 (Stage IB/IIB) and platform Feature AC10 (Stage III). We 
have evidence that buildings with columns were dismantled during the Stage III expansion of 
the platform. Column drums were found tossed into the fill between the Feature AC3 and 
Feature AC10 platforms. These could be from an International-style structure or from a 
building in a local style. Although columns were an important feature of some International- 
style structures, they appear in the northern Maya lowlands no later than the Early Classic 
period (Figure 1.4). In any event, platform Feature AC10 suggests that by the beginning of 
Stage III, certain aspects of the International style were established in the core of Chichen Itza. 

During Stage IV, the Great Platform was expanded to the east and a patio-gallery structure 
(Feature AC8) was built on top of it. This type of structure is generally considered a hallmark 
of the International style. It is possible that by this time or even during Stage III, the Great 
Platform contained an early version of the Castillo, one that still remains buried beneath the 
Castillo-sub. 
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Figure 9.19. Construction sequence of the Great Platform 
(after Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.21). 
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Stage V is the first of our construction phases to which previously known structures on the 
Great Platform pertain. At this time, the eastern plaza reached its maximum and current extent, 
the Castillo-sub was erected, and the West Colonnade was built. Both of these structures 
contain strong aspects of the International style, but lack many of its final features such as 
serpent columns, warrior reliefs, and (relevant to the Castillo-sub) radial stairs. Marquina 
(1952:852) argues that the Castillo-sub is transitional between the “Maya” and the “Toltec” 
periods, but Bey and Ringle (2007:412) see the Castillo-sub as marking an Epiclassic phase of 
the cult of Quetzalcoatl that predates Early Postclassic Tula Grande. We agree, and think it 
also predates Early Postclassic Chichen Itza. In sum, we date the Castillo-sub to the beginning 
of the tenth century A.D. and suggest it is the second of three pyramids built on this spot. 

Our excavations date the Castillo to Stage VIII, that is, after the eastern portion of the Great 
Platform was raised (plaster floor Feature AC1) and an even higher (and unnamed) floor—still 
below the Castillo itself—was added close to the northeastern side of the Castillo-sub. We 
consider our poorly preserved floor Feature AC6 (on the Great Platform we have only ballast 
fill and pockets of mortar from below the plaster) to be the same as Carnegie Floor 3, and date 
the construction of the Castillo to this stage, sometime during the late tenth century A.D. 

Other structures built on the Great Platform date to even later times. We can assign most of 
the visible structures to a period after our Stage VIII (Figure 9.19). Moreover, many—if not 
all—of them were built before our Stage X. Augustus and Alice Le Plongeon's section drawing 
of the Venus Platform suggests that it was built on top of the Feature AC6 floor, that is, after 
the Castillo (Desmond 2001, 2008). The Venus Platform, therefore, could be roughly 
contemporary with the wall proper (Feature AB2) or date to a later time. 

According to Morris et al. (1931), the three Carnegie floors (including our final floor 
Feature AC6) pass beneath the Temple of the Chacmool and the Demolished Colonnade, 
which were built together. These structures, therefore, postdate the construction of the Castillo 
itself. Marquina (1952) considers them to be *Toltec," while others argue that they date to a 
time *at least partially contemporary with Tula Grande" (Bey and Ringle 2007:412). The 
Temple of the Warriors and the Northwest Colonnade were built at an even later time, but— 
because of the number of replastering events—probably not that long after the Temple of the 
Chacmool. Finally, Morris et al. (1931, vol. 1) argue that the North Colonnade of the Group 
of 1000 Columns was built last. These latest structures, therefore, all date to construction 
phases after Stage VIII and probably after Stage IX, that is, after the wall proper was built (the 
reason for this is discussed below). Large-scale horizontal excavations designed to link sections 
of the wall with these structures could refine and complicate this sequence. In other words, we 
acknowledge that many of the structures that are shown in Figure 9.19 as roughly contem- 
poraneous with the Stage IX wall might be assigned to their own stages. For example, we 
cannot at this time determine whether the wall predates or postdates the Temple of the 
Chacmool. 

It is generally thought that the Castillo defines the center of the platform in its current 
configuration, but in reality the Castillo stands roughly 30 meters south of the main axis of the 
Great Platform. An equal distance north of the central axis is the Venus Platform, aligned with 
Sacbe 1 and the Cenote of Sacrifice and not with other buildings on the Great Platform. The 
construction of the Temple of the Chacmool and its counterpart, the Lower Temple of the 
Jaguars (which was later incorporated into the Great Ballcourt), established this central axis for 
the Great Platform. Today, this axis is defined by a clear line of site from the center of the 
throne in the Temple of the Warriors, over the Chacmool, and to the Jaguar throne in the 
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center of the Lower Temple of the Jaguars (Figure 9.2). It is reasonable to expect that both 
ends of the axis were built as part of the same plan and at the same time. We argue, therefore, 
that the Lower Temple of the Jaguars is probably contemporary with the Temple of the 
Chacmool. Following Castillo Borges (1998:192) and Schmidt (2007:165), we consider the 
substructure of the Temple of the Big Tables to be roughly contemporary with these other two 
structures. Moreover, the Venus Platform may also have been built at this time in order to 
create partial symmetry (albeit at a much smaller scale and on a different orientation) with the 
Castillo. Although there may be some slight chronological differences, we think it likely that 
the construction of the wall proper also dates to about this time. In other words, we 
hypothesize that the wall proper, the Venus Platform, the Lower Temple of the Jaguars, the 
Temple of the Chacmool, the Demolished Colonnade, and the substructure of the Temple of 
the Big Tables were all probably constructed at about the same time during Stage IX, shortly 
after A.D. 1000. Again, we caution that further excavations could refine this chronology and 
allow it to be subdivided. 

Excavations near the wall reveal that there is only one floor to the Great Platform just south 
of the Great Ballcourt. We assume that this is the plaster floor Feature AC6. We also assume 
that this same floor corresponds with the Lower Temple of the Jaguars. We were not able to 
excavate the wall or follow the floor to where they meet the South Temple of the Great 
Ballcourt because a modern dirt road runs immediately south of that structure. Nonetheless, it 
seems likely to us that the wall proper passes underneath the Great Ballcourt and behind the 
Lower Temple of the Jaguars. That is, we argue that the Great Ballcourt was built sometime 
later than Stage IX constructions including the wall and the Lower Temple of the Jaguars. 
Moreover, the northern half of the western edge of the Great Platform may have been 
expanded to the west during the construction of the Great Ballcourt. We assume that the 
Tzompantli, which forms part of the Great Ballcourt complex, was also built at this time. A 
reasonable hypothesis for further testing is that the Temple of the Warriors, the Northwest 
Colonnade, and the Temple of the Tables were built at roughly this time, mirroring the 
construction of the Great Ballcourt, Upper Temple of the Jaguars, and Tzompantli. The 
paintings of the Upper Temple of the Jaguars and the Temple of the Warriors are similar 
enough in style and iconographic content to argue that they are roughly contemporary, and 
there are many strong artistic and architectural similarities shared by these two buildings and 
the High Priest's Grave (see Schmidt 2007). We date the Great Ballcourt, Upper Temple of the 
Jaguars, Temple of the Warriors, Temple of the Big Tables, Northwest Colonnade, and 
Tzompantli constructions very generally to the early or middle eleventh century, based in part 
on the calendar round date on the Great Ballcourt stone. Assuming that this sculpture was 
originally carved for the Great Ballcourt and was not moved there from a different portion of 
the site, we consider a correlation of A.D. 1020 to be more likely than A.D. 864. Finally, the 
strong similarities shared by the Upper Temple of the Jaguars, the Temple of the Warriors, and 
the High Priest's Grave—which dates to A.D. 998—also make it likely that they were all built 
in the very late tenth to early eleventh centuries, some 50 years or so after the Castillo. 

It is entirely possible that the latest construction episodes were not precisely simultaneous. 
In particular, we wonder if Structure 2D6 was built somewhat after the Temple of the 
Warriors. One of many questions that requires further research is the northern extent of the 
Great Platform in earlier times. As mentioned above, three floors pass underneath the Venus 
Platform and the Temple of the Chacmool, which date them to a time later than Stage VIII. 
Lilia Fernández Souza and Dylan Clark of the UADY team placed two test pits west of 
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Structure 2D6 and in the Great Platform. The southernmost of these was about ten meters 
from the northwest corner of the Temple of the Tables. Both of these test pits reveal that the 
final floor, again what we presume to be either Feature AC6 or a northern extension that was 
built flush against it, is the only floor in this portion of the Great Platform. Put another way, 
plaster floor Feature AC1 (Stage VI) seems to have ended somewhere north of the Temple of 
the Chacmool but south of Structure 2D6. We infer from the Le Plongeons' section drawing 
and description that it (and a second plaster floor, perhaps Feature AC2 or our unnamed floor) 
continue under the Venus Platform, but probably did not go much further north. We do not 
know precisely when the Great Platform was expanded to the north, but it may have happened 
after the construction of the Temple of the Chacmool and the Venus Platform, and certainly 
before the construction of Structure 2D6. Unfortunately, Castillo Borges (1998) does not 
discuss floors in front of or under the Temple of the Big Tables. 

The latest building episode noted by the Carnegie consists of the construction of the North 
Colonnade, and, by extension, much of the Group of 1000 Columns. At this time, we cannot 
tie this directly to the Temple of the Tables and Structure 2D6. 

Stage X, the construction of the buttress wall, appears to be later in time than the 
construction of the Great Ballcourt, and contemporary with other modifications to the wall 
system described by Peréz Ruiz (2005). We argue this because some sculpture found in the 
buttress wall seems to come from the platform jutting east from the center of the Tzompantli, 
that is, a part of the ballcourt complex. Given that the buttress wall was built using stones 
scavenged from other structures, we conclude that it is among the last major constructions on 
the Great Platform. We are not sure of the precise date it was built, but significant quantities of 
late ceramics were found around and at the foot of the wall, just off the platform. Stage X may 
date to after A.D. 1050 and perhaps even to the early twelfth century. 


Lithic, Ceramic, and Absolute Chronologies 


At the time of writing this chapter, the only materials studied by members of our project are 
chipped stone artifacts excavated before June 2009, analyzed by Lauren Hahn (2009). In 
addition to analyzing materials from the wall and the Great Platform, Hahn also had access to 
the lithic artifacts recovered from Structure 2D6 by members of the UADY team. Two 
conclusions are particularly noteworthy. First, the density of lithic materials at Chichen Itza is 
extremely low. The chipped stone to ceramic ratio calculated for the wall is more in line with 
sites in the *Chert-Free Zone" (Hearth and Fedick 2011) than with sites in those parts of 
Yucatan where high quality lithic material is naturally found. Despite the great importance of 
Chichen Itza as a center of trade, relatively little stone suitable for flaked tool industries was 
imported to the site. Second, obsidian from the wall and Structure 2D6 suggests that these 
structures were built and used very late in the history of Chichen Itza. The obsidian source that 
is most commonly represented in these two areas is Ixtepeque (3096). Nevertheless, the most 
common obsidian source at Chichen Itza as a whole is Ucareo (30%; Braswell et al. 2011: Table 
2). Ucareo and the other central Mexican sources are characteristic of the period A.D. 850- 
1050. In contrast, great quantities of Ixtepeque obsidian are diagnostic of the Postclassic period 
(Braswell 2003; Braswell et al. 2011; Escamilla Ojeda 2004). The presence of relatively greater 
quantities of Ixtepeque obsidian mixed with material from central Mexican sources 
demonstrates that the wall and Structure 2D6 were used—and possibly built—very late in the 
history of Chichen Itza, perhaps as late as A.D. 1050-1100/1200. Use of these constructions 
very well might have overlapped with the beginning of significant occupation at Mayapan. 
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The ceramics collected by our subprojects were not yet analyzed when we left Mexico, but 
will be studied by Socorro Jimenez of the UADY. Nonetheless, we can make several tentative 
conclusions based on observations we made in the field. First, ceramics recovered from the wall 
date to the Terminal Classic and Postclassic periods. In addition to numerous examples of 
Sotuta pottery, we also recovered some Tases ceramics and possibly a few sherds assigned to 
the Hocaba complex. Like the obsidian, the pottery found at the wall implies a rather late date 
for its use. Peréz de Heredia Puente (2005:Cuadro 14), who studied ceramics recovered by 
Peter Schmidt from the same section of the western wall, proposes that it was built during the 
late-to-terminal facet of the Sotuta phase, which he dates to about A.D. 1100-1200. We think 
the twelfth century is too late a date for the wall proper, but it could be consistent with the 
defensive buttress (Chapter 10). 

We recovered very little pottery from primary behavioral contexts in the Great Platform. 
That is, most of the sherds were recovered from mixed fill and date to a time before or during 
each construction episode. We have little doubt that we recovered small quantities of Late 
Classic, Early Classic, and perhaps even Late Preclassic pottery. Such pottery is found in very 
low amounts in many fill contexts at Chichen Itza (Schmidt 2007). The presence of such old 
sherds in mixed fill aids little in determining the date of a particular construction. Nevertheless, 
we made several important observations. First, our field notes from excavations east of the 
Castillo do not mention any pottery belonging to the Hocaba or Tases complexes. For this 
reason, we date all features that we exposed within that portion of the Great Platform to a time 
before about A.D. 1050. Second, we recovered Sotuta ceramics in great numbers from all of 
our excavations dating to Stage IV or later. In several places, these sherds were found in direct 
contact with bedrock. It very well may be that the fill of Stage I, Stage II, and especially Stage 
III constructions also contains large quantities of Sotuta ceramics, but we did not record such 
observations in the field. Alternatively—and certainly worthy of close attention—structures 
built during Stages IA and IIA may date, like the earliest substructure of the Temple of the 
Initial Series, to a Late Classic, pre-Sotuta, *Proto-Slateware" horizon (see Osorio León 2004, 
2005; Schmidt 2007:182). The architecture of Stages IA and IIA certainly closely resembles 
this early substructure more than any other construction known at Chichen Itza. 

In any event, we can say unequivocally that construction Stages IV-VIII date to the Sotuta 
phase, that is, to about A.D. 800/850-1050/1100. For reasons outlined above and having to do 
with the inscription at the High Priests Grave—a structure that is later in style than the 
Castillo and roughly contemporary with the Temple of the Warriors and Upper Temple of the 
Jaguars—we date the construction of the Stage VIII Castillo to about A.D. 950-998. 

We also found noteworthy the amount of Cehpech pottery that we recovered, particularly 
in Stage IV and earlier contexts. Although we are not ceramic specialists, Thin Slate is 
particularly easy to identify, and we were surprised how often a Thin Slate sherd came to our 
attention. This helps us determine a lower date of A.D. 700 for Stage IV, but we strongly 
suspect that this is at 100 to 200 years too early. 

In sum, our very preliminary notes regarding the ceramics collected during our excavations 
of the Great Platform and wall suggest that, for the most part, construction dates to the Sotuta 
phase, or roughly A.D. 800/850-1050/1100. It is possible that Stages IA-IIA date to somewhat 
earlier Late Classic times, but the data currently available to us neither demonstrate nor refute 
this possibility. Stages IV to VIII are probably within the range of A.D. 850/900-950/1000. 
Stage IX most likely dates to the middle to late tenth century. Finally, the Stage X buttress wall 
could date to the late eleventh or even twelfth century A.D. 
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We are confident that Jimenez” future analysis of the ceramics that we recovered will resolve 
these questions, particularly the important one concerning the placement of Stage I and IIA 
structures in the Late Classic period. 


Conclusion: The Maya, the Toltecs, and the International Style 


The construction history of the Great Platform is complex, but it seems highly unlikely that any 
of the structures we excavated were built before the Late Classic period. Moreover, only the 
Stage IA to Stage IIA structures may date to this period, and this still needs to be resolved 
through ceramic analysis and radiocarbon dating. Conversely, the last construction episode 
studied by us probably took place between about A.D. 1050 and A.D. 1100/1200. In sum, the 
entire sequence certainly represents no more than 600 years, and we strongly suspect that it 
was about 300 years in length. 

The traditional history of Chichen Itza divides the period of occupation of the great city 
into two periods: one called “Chichen Maya” and one “Toltec-Maya.” We identify three 
general architectural periods of construction on the Great Platform, but prefer “International 
style” to any phrase containing the word “Toltec.” We call these the “Early Great Platform,” 
“Transitional,” and “International” periods. 

The Early Great Platform period is typified by platforms faced with crudely cut rocks 
forming vertical walls. These walls were covered with thick layers of stucco. This period 
corresponds to our construction Stages IA and IIA. We tentatively date this style to the early 
Terminal Classic period, most probably the ninth century A.D. The only other place where this 
style has been noted before is the earliest substructure of the Temple of the Initial Series, which 
could be a century older still. 

The Transitional period is typified by the adoption of some, but by no means all, of the 
characteristics of the International style. Over time, more and more traits of the style were 
added in a gradual fashion. The earliest evidence we have for the Transitional period is 
platform Feature AC21, which is dated to Stage IB/IIB, that is, some time before the building of 
platform Feature AC10. We suspect for stylistic reasons that platform Feature AC21 postdates 
both the Feature AC16 and the Feature AC3 platforms. Unlike these Early Great Platform 
features, Feature AC21 is made of well-cut stones. We suspect that it may closely resemble the 
Stage III Feature AC10 platform in which it was later incorporated. This Stage III platform 
consists of a talud and flaring cornice, has curved corners, and is built of very finely cut and 
faced stones covered with only a thin coat of stucco. The stair Feature AC19 is flanked to the 
south by a protrusion that forms a large balustrade. The talud, cornice, and balustrade are all 
features of the International style. We consider it probable that Stage III dates to the middle or 
late ninth century A.D., and most likely was contemporary with many of the dated structures in 
*Old Chichen." 

Later Transitional period (Stage IIB-V) structures that incorporate more aspects of the 
International style are the patio-gallery structure Feature AC8 (built in Stage IV), the West 
Colonnade, and the Castillo-sub (both built in Stage V). The first two of these incorporate 
columns in a manner that probably originated in northwest Mexico. The Castillo-sub, although 
it somewhat resembles the later Castillo, is not a radial pyramid, lacks serpent columns and 
balustrades, and has no warrior images. Nevertheless, the Castillo-sub does contain a 
Chacmool sculpture and has certain iconographic elements on its façade that belong to the 
International style (Bey and Ringle 2007: 412-413). We tentatively propose a date in the early 
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tenth century for the Castillo-sub, built during Stage V. This, too, overlaps with construction in 
“Old Chichen.” 

Stage VI and VII are known to us only from plaster floors (Feature AC1 and an unnamed 
floor). We cannot say for certain whether it is better to assign them to the Transitional period 
or to the full-fledged International style. The International period is well represented by the 
Castillo (Stage VIII, the earliest known structure in the full International style), the Venus 
Platform, Temple of the Chacmool, Lower Temple of the Jaguars, Demolished Colonnade (all 
thought to date approximately to Stage IX), Upper Temple of the Jaguars, Great Ballcourt, 
Tzompantli, Temple of the Warriors, Northwest Colonnade, North Colonnade, Temple of the 
Tables, High Priest's Grave, and Structure 2D6 (all dating to a time between Stage IX and 
Stage X). 

Bey and Ringle (2007) present a very complete comparative analysis of the chronologies of 
Chichen Itza and Tula. Based on their work, we suggest that the Transitional period (Stages 
III-V/VII) is probably contemporary with the Terminal Corral and Early Tollan periods of 
Tula, that is, A.D. 850-900/950. During this time period, Chichen Itza emerged as one of 
many important cultic centers dedicated to Quetzalcoatl/Kukulcan. At Chichen Itza, some 
aspects of the central Mexican cult were adopted and, at the same time, modified for use in a 
fundamentally Maya context. The Castillo-sub, which faces north to the Sacred Cenote, is the 
most important temple of this period and its orientation demonstrates a tie to earlier Maya 
concepts that made the site sacred. We noted that Thin Slate wares (which date to about A.D. 
700—900) are not rare in fill contexts dating to this time, suggesting that the Transitional 
period may be contemporaneous with the early facet of the Sotuta phase. The final period of 
construction is the International period (Stages VIII-X), which we tentatively date to the 
period A.D. 900/950—1050/1100 or even later. Most of the important structures were built 
before Stage X, that is, during the tenth and early eleventh centuries. But the Stage X buttress 
wall could date to the late eleventh or even twelfth century. 

If the ceramics of the Transitional period belong to the early facet of the Sotuta phase, those 
of the ensuing International period belong to the late facet. The full array of artistic and 
architectural attributes of the International style appear at Chichen Itza during the 
International period. This includes the construction of buildings with similar counterparts at 
Tula Grande. For this reason, perhaps it is best to define the International period as dating to 
the Early Postclassic and not to the Terminal Classic period. 

It is beyond the scope of this chapter to re-evaluate the nature and direction of exchange 
between central Mexico and Chichen Itza. Nevertheless, we wish to emphasize that our 
excavations have lengthened and pushed back in time the transition between the *Maya" and 
“International” styles. The work of the Carnegie Institute and of Erosa Peniche on the Great 
Platform limited this transition to our Stage V, the construction stage when the Castillo-sub 
was built. But our research indicates that aspects of the International style emerged in earlier 
structures dating to Stage IV, Stage III, and even Stage IB/IIB. If the orientation of the Stage IA 
structure is viewed as critical, the orientation of the Great Platform can even be said to have 
existed from its earliest inception, implying great continuity throughout the history of 
construction. The gradual nature of the transition to the full International style—which we see 
as taking place over the century of A.D. 850-950—is not consistent with the rapid imposition 
of a foreign religion and artistic sensibility on Chichen Itza. Instead, it implies a long period of 
in situ development, adoption, and adaptation of architectural and artistic ideas. 
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Bey and Ringle (2007) argue that during what we call the Transitional period, the flow of 
ideas from Chichen Itza to sites in central Mexico may have been more dominant than the 
return flow to the Maya area. What is certain to us is that the International style of architecture 
at Chichen Itza does not represent a site-unit intrusion. Instead, it represents a gradual 
transition and transformation that began in the Terminal Classic and continued well into the 
Early Postclassic period. 
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Note 


1. As our excavations show, there are structures buried within the Great Platform that pre-date the 
International style and may even be older than the visible “Chichen Maya” structures of “Old Chichen.” 
Moreover, architecture in “Old Chichen” continued to be built and modified well into the “Toltec- 
Maya” period. The House of the Atlantean Columns, the House of the Snails, and later versions of the 
Temple of the Initial Series are all examples. 
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Interpreting Site Perimeter Walls in the 


Northern Maya Lowlands and Beyond 


Lauren D. Hahn and Geoffrey E. Braswell 


Abstract 


Walls surrounding all or part of a site center have long been recognized as important archaeological 
features, but often little consideration is given to their function beyond their apparent defensive use. 
Recent investigations of the site wall at Chichen Itza in the northern lowlands highlight the need for a 
strong framework within which to interpret wall features, as well as the importance of viewing wall 
structures as dynamic systems that may have served multiple functions simultaneously or over time. Such 
a framework will allow researchers to understand site walls as part of larger systems of social control in 
addition to providing insight into the practice of warfare among the ancient Maya. In the case of 
Chichen Itza, the wall that surrounds a large part of the ceremonial center appears to have been built 
originally as a symbolic structure, part of an elite program of separating the ceremonial precinct from its 
mundane surroundings. In contrast, late additions to the wall indicate the possibility of an increased need 
for defense in the site center. 


In 1976, E. Wyllys Andrews V and Edward Kurjack published one of the earliest reports on 
walled sites in the Maya area, a discussion of the sites and site walls at Ake, Cuca, and Muna in 
the northern lowlands (Figure 1.1). In this work, which was based on ground survey and aerial 
reconnaissance, Andrews and Kurjack recognized the usefulness of site perimeter walls in 
understanding patterns of political organization, boundary creation, and warfare among the 
ancient Maya. Nevertheless, 35 years after the publication of this pioneering study, site walls 
are still underappreciated and poorly understood. 

A number of sites throughout the Maya area, and especially in the northern lowlands, contain 
walls that surround all or part of the site center. These features appear as integral components 
of the programs of monumental architecture, yet their importance is often overlooked. Walls 
are often assumed to be defensive structures, an interpretation based solely on their existence, 
without any consideration of alternative or additional functions. Several scholars have called 
for a more nuanced or holistic approach to the interpretation of site perimeter walls, but a 
strong framework for such an approach has yet to be proposed (Rice and Rice 1981; Ringle et 
al. 2004). In this paper, we discuss this problem of interpretation, as well as the possible 
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implications of investigating wall features as dynamic, multifunctional, and important com- 
ponents of Maya sites. Based upon excavations carried out in 2009 at the northern lowland 
Maya site of Chichen Itza, this chapter offers an example of the potential utility of walls in 
understanding processes of warfare and power through social and ideological control. 


Interpretation of Site Perimeter Walls 


The investigation of site walls may be key to understanding the nature of warfare for the 
northern lowlands, the Maya area, and perhaps even for archaic states in general. This is 
because the presence and characteristics of defensive fortifications, which often include walls, 
indicate the arenas within which conflict occurred as well as the strategies and tactics employed 
in war (Webster 1993:420-422). 

Webster (1993:435-441) has proposed a model of Maya warfare in which Maya elites of 
the Classic period “devised ideological charters which...defused the terror of war, making it a 
special and noncompetitive royal display.” Such warfare was intended to maintain the balance 
of power and to legitimize rulership. According to Webster, increasing environmental and 
political stresses and the inflexibility of this ideological framework led to “warfare [that] was 
more frequent, more intense, more lethal, and less constrained by political/ideological con- 
ventions during the Terminal Classic/Early Postclassic than it had ever been before” (Webster 
1993:439). In addition to being practiced in a more destructive manner, warfare during this 
period may have shifted from peripheral arenas and second-tier sites along frontiers, such as 
those described by Connell and Silverstein (2006) during the Late Classic, to central places 
including major political centers. Such pervasive violent conflict may in turn have been an 
important contributing factor in the restructuring of the Maya world during the Postclassic 
period, accompanying and contributing to the political decentralization that took place at that 
time. 

Importantly, the presence of defensive fortifications at sites away from frontiers often 
signifies “a weakness or absence of central authority” (Keegan 1993:145) in archaic societies. 
Thus, if a model of escalating warfare accompanied by the breakdown of social and political 
institutions in the Terminal Classic to Early Postclassic periods is accurate, fortifications may 
have been built at sites that were political central places. 

It is tempting to view site perimeter walls as direct indicators of warfare in the archaeo- 
logical record, and these structures can certainly provide insight into conflict in the ancient 
Maya world. Nevertheless, simply identifying site walls with warfare both understates the 
complexity of wall systems and misrepresents the scale and nature of warfare among the Maya. 
Dahlin (2000:294) correctly states that “perimeter walls are probably not a good indicator of 
the frequency or severity of warfare” because they may represent only that the “threat of siege 
tactics” existed. Some sites actually may have perimeter walls that were built without any 
defensive purpose in mind. Instead of merely equating the presence of site walls with the need 
for defense, care should be taken in identifying the attributes of such walls that indicate their 
function (Webster 1993:419). 

An inherent quality of any wall is that it creates a physical boundary on the landscape. Walls 
are useful to the archaeologist, because they are features that *represent emic expressions of 
the prehistoric functional definition of space" (Webster 1980:835). In some cases, perimeter 
walls may be intended to form barriers against the outside world, built to protect against threats 
from without. In other instances, walls may be manifestations of ideological barriers—for 
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instance, the boundary between sacred ritual space and areas of mundane daily activity. In fact, 
site walls in the Maya area may have performed many functions simultaneously: 


As boundary features, wall or ditch/embankment systems may have functioned to define and 
protect social space, to delineate sacred space symbolically, to control human traffic and 
commerce, or to restrict access to elite and/or administrative zones. These functions, of course, 
are not mutually exclusive. In addition it should be noted that any of these possible uses may 
[sic] also have had a defensive aspect as well (Rice and Rice 1981:272). 


Although the functions of ancient walls may have been multiple and concurrent, most inter- 
pretations of walls, and especially those found in the Maya area, consider that they served one 
of three major functions: defense, water management, or the delineation of social space. 


Three Hypotheses for Wall Function 


To reiterate, the three major functions proposed for site perimeter walls should not be viewed 
as mutually exclusive, nor should they be thought of as the only possible purposes that wall 
structures could have served in the prehistoric world. Instead, they highlight the principal 
functions of perimeter walls so that the relative importance of secondary or additional 
functions might be accurately interpreted. Moreover, site walls share basic morphological and 
functional traits, including the fact that they create physical boundaries or barriers on the 
landscape. Thus there are no unambiguous wall “types” associated with each of the three 
functional hypotheses. 


Walls Built for Defense 

The defensive potential of site walls is the most commonly discussed function of such features 
found in the northern Maya lowlands. Of the eleven northern lowland sites with walls 
surrounding all or part of the site center, a defensive interpretation has been posited for ten: 
Ake, Cuca, Chacchob, Chunchucmil, Dzonot Ake, Ek Balam, Mayapan, Muna, Uxmal, and 
Yaxuna (Dahlin 2000; Kurjack and Andrews 1976:323; Ringle et al. 2004:507-509; Suhler et 
al. 2004:471-473; Webster 1978). The existence of large-scale warfare among the ancient 
Maya has been thoroughly documented through iconographic evidence as well as excavation. 
There is no question that militarism was both a threat to and an investment undertaken by 
Maya elites, especially in the Late and Terminal Classic eras. We do not dispute the interpre- 
tation of the walls at these ten sites as defensive constructions, but it is necessary to define the 
features that support this interpretation. 

In order to understand the defensive function of site perimeter walls in the Maya area, we 
follow Dahlin's (2000) distinction between “fortified towns” and “barricaded sites.” According 
to him, walls surrounding fortified towns are more formal in style, and represent greater 
investments in time and labor than barricades. Northern lowland sites with fortification-type 
perimeter walls include Cuca and Muna (Kurjack and Andrews 1976), as well as Chacchob and 
possibly Ek Balam. The walls at these fortified towns are built with formal masonry techniques, 
which may include vertical, plastered facades, the use of dressed facing stones, and the 
integration of formal gateways into the original construction (Dahlin 2000:291-292). In many 
places they are designed to “take strategic advantage of local topographic variations to enhance 
[their] effective height” (Webster 1978:378), and the walls may incorporate stylistic elements 
drawn from other major architectural features of the site. Portions of the walls at some fortified 
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towns were built atop previous sacbe or road constructions, supporting Kurjack and Andrews’ 
(1976:323) argument that they are derived from earlier boundary markers. Additional 
defensive features reported in association with walls at fortified towns include concentric rings 
of fortifications with baffled gateways and the use of narrow “killing alleys” through which 
invaders would have to pass (Demarest et al. 1997:231; Ringle et al. 2004). 

In contrast to the wall systems at fortified towns, barricade walls are low constructions, 
typically about 1.5 meters high, which were hastily built often using dry-laid masonry tech- 
niques and scavenged materials. These barricades represent “last ditch efforts” (Dahlin 
2000:294) at defending sites from invading forces. Where they are recovered intact, barricades 
may signify that the defenders were overrun. This is because barricades would likely have been 
dismantled if defense was successful (Dahlin 2000:296). 

The site walls at Ake and Chunchucmil in the northern lowlands are examples of the 
barricade type of wall. These walls are ovoid or irregularly rounded in plan, and designed to 
enclose earlier constructions, in some cases passing within meters of structures or incorporating 
the structures into the walls (Dahlin 2000; Kurjack and Andrews 1976:322). It is possible that 
some of these barricades may have been topped with wooden palisades, as Demarest et al. 
(1997) describe for several sites in the Petexbatun region. Other archaeological indicators of 
barricades include ad hoc reutilization of stones and other materials scavenged from nearby 
structures, the lack of other associated features such as benches, stairs, or gates, and the lack of 
concern for aesthetics or permanence (i.e., such walls are often built without the use of 
stabilizing materials or plaster facing; Dahlin 2000:286-287). Overall, barricade-type walls are 
distinctly informal in comparison to the highly formal architecture of fortification walls, and 
are often found with other evidence indicating invasion, battle, and siege. Such evidence may 
include extensive burning at the time of abandonment, ritual termination of structures, and 
rapid depopulation due to abandonment or annihilation (Dahlin 2000:294-296). Barricade 
walls undeniably represent defensive constructions, because their style and locations indicate 
that they were not part of the construction plan of the centers where they are found. Instead 
they were rapidly built in response to threats of attack. 

Recognizing the distinction between barricade- and fortification-type walls is critical because 
it allows us to see a difference in function even among walls built for defensive purposes. 
Although barricade walls represent responses to imminent warfare, fortification walls are more 
indicative of the potential of attack or the representation of power. Formally built fortification 
walls must be understood in relation to other monumental constructions, and especially as 
structures with multiple possible functions. 


Walls Built for Water Management 
A second possible primary function of site perimeter walls is their use in systems of water 
management. This possibility is not nearly as commonly invoked as the defensive hypothesis, 
and it merits discussion here in part because this function has been largely absent from the 
literature on site walls in the northern lowlands, despite the fact that the region generally lacks 
available surface water and often suffers from drought. It is possible that water management 
played a larger part in the planning and construction of site walls than previously recognized. 
The control of water by Maya elites has been well documented. Kunen (2006), Lucero 
(2006), and Scarborough (2006) have identified access to or control over this limited resource 
as one way that Mesoamerican elites gained, legitimized, and maintained their position. The 
growth of a mutually dependent relationship between rural farmers and the central authority 
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was formalized and justified by incorporating water ritual and imagery into activities controlled 
and performed by elites (Kunen 2006:101-115). Many different types of water-management 
features have been documented throughout the Maya area, but most relevant to this chapter 
are the large “convex watershed” systems created by sloping plazas, ditches, and reservoirs that 
came into use during the Classic period (Scarborough 2006:229-230). 

The availability of water was a major concern for Maya elites, especially in areas lacking 
reliable year-round water sources. Thus it is perhaps not surprising that water-management 
features, including walls and drainage systems, should be integrated into the design strategies of 
large centers. One important example of this type of feature may be the Great Earthwork at 
the site of Tikal. Silverstein et al. (2009) reinterpret this ditch and embankment system, and 
refute its original interpretation as a defensive feature. When originally documented in the 
1960s, the Great Earthwork was described as a massive “defensive barrier and hinterland 
boundary" (Silverstein et al. 2009:45). Nevertheless, the earthwork has many features that are 
inconsistent with a defensive interpretation, such as a discontinuous perimeter. These factors, 
combined with a more detailed understanding of karst limestone and soil drainage patterns, 
have led Silverstein and colleagues to hypothesize that the Tikal earthwork was designed to 
channel water into reservoirs for storage. In light of this new information, it is necessary to 
consider the possibility of water-management functions as important aspects of walls at other 
sites throughout the Maya area, especially where walls are integrated into convex watershed- 
type architectural complexes—such as large, elevated plazas or platforms—and catchment 
systems. 


Walls Built to Delineate Social Space 

The final hypothesis for the major function of site walls involves the delineation of social space. 
By underlining “social boundaries [and creating] categories of ‘insider’ and “outsider,”” walls 
may represent symbols of authority (Arkush and Stanish 2005:6). Especially where they are 
integrated into complexes of monumental architecture, walls can be seen as “part of a general 
construction trend formalizing the relationship between center and periphery" (Ringle et al. 
2004:510). Site walls create a formal boundary, which may strengthen the perception of 
architectural centers as powerful, sacred, or separate from the outside world. As Ringle et al. 
(2004:5 10) argue, walls may “have been designed to present the image of a powerful center, a 
type of construction permitted only the most powerful of regional centers." Additionally, site 
walls may have performed a psychological function, increasing the impressiveness of already 
formidable monumental architecture by *obscur[ing] the impressive expanse of the main plaza 
until passage of the final barrier," often a formal gateway or entry structure (Ringle et al. 
2004:510). 

Itis equally possible that such site walls were intended to be defensible, but at the same time 
so intimidating that they never had to be manned. That is, psychological and social functions 
may indeed be auxiliary roles of all defensive walls. As Arkush and Stanish (2005:6) state, 
“fortification walls send powerful messages: of fierceness, numbers, and impregnability to 
outsiders and of solidarity and fear and possibly the need for leadership to insiders." In other 
words, monumental walls may assert the power of elites over prospective enemies as well as 
their own populations. 

Three categories of features identify a site perimeter wall as a structure primarily intended 
to demarcate sacred or elite space. First, any wall features that imply a defensive function, such 
as ditches along its outside, extreme size, or the fortification and baffling of entrances, should 
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be absent or should represent a minimal investment in labor, materials, and other resources. 
Second, walls designed primarily for the purpose of defining social space should be stylistically 
similar to other structures at the site that are believed to have ritual or social significance. Such 
walls may be integrated into the stylistic program of the site center through adornment, 
including plaster facing and the use of iconic imagery that reinforces the sacred or powerful 
nature of the area within the wall. Finally, consideration should be given to the structures or 
area that the wall encloses. Although many perimeter walls enclose most or all of a site core, 
patterns in the use of space may be visible through comparison of the structures within and 
outside of the walls. For example, walls designed to delineate social space might contain only 
major temples and palaces. They generally do not create seemingly arbitrary boundaries 
between structures of similar size and function. Such walls might enclose one or more specific 
architectural complex within the site core. They should not enclose large numbers of 
commoner households. 


Applying these criteria may help archaeologists move beyond the view of walls as static 
constructions intended only to defend sites. By recognizing these and other possible functions 
of perimeter walls, these interesting structures can be seen as part of the larger design strategy 
of the sites where they appear, allowing researchers to understand better processes of social 
control and conflict. 


Warfare and the Destruction of Chichen Itza 


The site of Chichen Itza in the northern Maya lowlands is famous for its massive pyramids, 
expansive plazas, beautiful artwork, and for its political prominence during the Terminal 
Classic and Early Postclassic periods (ca. A.D. 800/850-1050/1100). Chichen Itza is also well 
known for the militaristic focus of its iconographic program, as well as for the role that warfare 
may have played in its rise to power and its interaction with neighboring polities (Kowalski and 
Kristan-Graham 2007a). Painted murals in the Upper Temple of the Jaguars (Figure 10.1; 
Miller 1978) depict battle scenes, as do other murals from Room 22 of Las Monjas (Bolles 
1977). Murals in the Temple of the Warriors depict warriors and the taking of captives, 
although no clear battle scene is shown (Morris et al. 1931; see also Martínez de Luna 2005). 
Carved and painted scenes of individuals dressed as warriors are found associated with many of 
the largest structures on the Great Platform of Chichen Itza, and also in other parts of the site. 
Frequently, such warriors appear on columns (most famously in front of the Temple of the 
Warriors) or on doorjambs (e.g., at the entrances to the temple atop the Castillo pyramid). 
Low relief images show processions of warriors (e.g., in the Lower Temple of the Jaguars) or 
even mythical battles or scenes depicting the training of warriors (i.e., the north and south 
panels of the Temple of the Wall Panels; Baudez and Latsanopoulos 2010; Wren et al. 2001). 
Although warfare and warriors are not the only themes presented in the artistic corpus of 
Chichen Itza, they certainly are the most common. 

Most depictions of warfare at the site are thought to show events that took place before the 
founding of Chichen Itza or during its rise to power. Not surprisingly, there are no images at 
Chichen Itza that are thought to depict the fall of the great city. Moreover, despite more than a 
century of extensive archaeological investigation, the particulars of the decline and aban- 
donment of Chichen Itza are not well understood. In fact, the fall of the Itza is known better 
from ethnohistorical sources than from archaeology. 
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Figure 10.1. Detail of the reconstructed and repainted mural located southwest of the doorway, 
Upper Temple of the Jaguars, Chichen Itza (Braswell et al. 2009:Figura 1.4). 


Hunac Ceel and the Fall of the Itza 

The most important sources concerning the destruction of Chichen Itza are the Chilam Balam 
of Mani (which forms a part of the Codex Pérez; Craine and Reindorp 1979), the Chilam 
Balam of Chumayel (Edmonson 1986; Roys 1967), and the Chilam Balam of Tizimin 
(Edmonson 1982). These three texts, which depict the history of later periods from two very 
different perspectives, appear to agree to a remarkable extent concerning the events leading up 
to the destruction of the Itza. Unfortunately, the episode is described in only the barest of 
outlines and in a confusing order. Moreover, the basic chronology of the events—which 
implies that Uxmal, Chichen Itza, and Mayapan were contemporary sites—is not in accord 
with archaeological data (see Chapter 8). In all three versions, the destruction of the Itza is 
described as taking place during K'atun 8 Ajaw, a period of particularly ill portent. But to 
which K'atun 8 Ajaw do these sources refer? Assuming that this date is relatively accurate and 
does not merely attempt to fit most major disasters in the history of Yucatan into either K'atun 
8 Ajaw or K'atun 13 Ajaw—from our point of view, probably a poor assumption—there are 
three possibilities. These are the periods that began in A.D. 948, A.D. 1204, and A.D. 1461. 
From an archaeological perspective, the first is too early for both the destruction of Chichen 
Itza and the rise of Mayapan as an important capital. Many scholars have favored the second 
date, which certainly makes sense for a period when Mayapan was an important city. But this 
date now appears, admittedly on the grounds of negative evidence (see Schmidt 2007), to be a 
century or more too late for the end of Chichen Itza and perhaps 250 years after the collapse 
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of Uxmal. Finally, the third date is far too late for the decline of Chichen Itza, but instead 
seems reasonable for the collapse of Mayapan. This last possibility is important, however, 
because Edmonson (1982) argues that what is described in the Chilam Balam of Tizimin is not, 
in fact, the destruction of Chichen Itza. Instead, for him, the text describes the expulsion of the 
Itza nobility from Mayapan as a prelude to the destruction of the Late Postclassic city. The 
Chilam Balam of Mani seems to support this final interpretation by placing the life of Hunac 
Ceel,! a central player in this drama, close to the time of the Spanish conquest (Craine and 
Reindorp 1979:127). 

The actions that the three documents discuss focus on the betrayal by u keban than (“the 
sinful words” [Edmonson 1982:8] or “the treachery or plot” [Roys 1967:137, 177]) of Hunac 
Ceel, the lord of Mayapan. It is not clear in any of the sources what that treachery was. One 
reconstruction begins with an event in the Chilam Balam of Mani. An unnamed individual is 
said to have tumenel zipci Ab Ulil ti chuplal yatan yet-ahaulil (“sinned against Ah Ulil, the ruler 
[of Izamal], against the wife of his fellow-ruler”; Roys 1967:179). Roys (1967:177, 179) 
interprets this as the kidnapping of the bride of the king of Izamal by Chac Xib Chac, lord of 
the Itza. Craine and Reindorp (1979:122) translate (from a free Spanish translation by Solís 
Alcalá [1949]) a phrase as “war was declared and took place in the sixteenth year of the katún 
[8 Ajaw] by mandate of the sacred Itzam Caan,” but Roys (1967:178) views this as taking place 
in the tenth year of the R atun. 

How the fall of the Itza lords is brought about is described in more than one source. Hunac 
Ceel, the lord of Mayapan, plotted with the lord of Izamal and seven other individuals against 
the Itza at a banquet. The names of these seven individuals are of particular interest. Both the 
Chilam Balam of Tizimin and the Chilam Balam of Mani (in order) name them as Ah Sinteyut 
Chan/Ah Zinteyut Chan (Cinteotl Chan), Tzum Tecum/Tzuntecum (Tzontecome), Taxcal 
(Tlaxcalli/Tlaxcallan), Pantemit (Pantemitl), Xuch Ueut/Xuchueuet (Xochihuehuetl), Ytzcoat/ 
Itzcuat (Itzcoatl), and Kakalcat/Kakaltecat (Cacalacatl/Cacaltecatl; Craine and Reindorp 
1979:139; Edmonson 1982:9). These names are all derived from Nahuatl, and perhaps refer to 
central Mexican mercenaries brought to Mayapan (see Chapter 12). They could be among the 
Ah Canul referred to in the Chilam Balam of Mani and elsewhere, even though both halves of 
that double lineage name are Mayan and well-known at Chichen Itza, Izamal, and elsewhere. 
The Chilam Balam of Chumayel (Roys 1967:137) describes the final event of the banquet as 
the giving of the “questionnaire.” This is assumed to be the “interrogation of the chiefs” or 
riddles in the language of Zuyua given to nobles (Roys 1967:25-31, 88-98). The Chilam Balam 
of Tizimin seems to imply that the Itza “were destroyed by Hunac Ceel because of the giving 
away of their knowledge" (Edmonson 1982:9), which could be a reference as well to a failure 
in answering the riddles. 

The short “Second Chronicle” of the Chilam Balam Chumayel briefly discusses what 
happens to the Itza after these events. In this section, it is said that the treachery of Hunac Ceel 
came after 13 k’atuns of rule (i.e., 256 solar years and 98 days). Ca paxi u cabob ca biniob tan 
yol che Tan-xuluc-mul u kaba (“Their town was abandoned and they went into the heart of the 
forest to Tan-xuluc-mul, as it is called” [Roys 1967:50, 140]). Tan-xuluc-mul may be a lake 
near Lake Peten Itza, so perhaps this is a reference to a movement of some of the Itza to 
Tayasal after the incident involving Hunac Ceel (Means 1917:128, cited in Roys 1967:140). 

Despite the rather close agreement of the three books of Chilam Balam—Mani, Chumayel, 
and Tizimin—the events surrounding the actions of Hunac Ceel are not as clear as we could 
wish. First, the precise reasons why a lord of Mayapan would take it on himself to exact 
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revenge for a slight against the lord of Izamal are unknown. Second, the nature of his trickery 
or treachery is unclear. Third, and quite problematic from an archaeological perspective, is the 
fact that the central events seem to take place at Mayapan, that is, at a time after the decline of 
Chichen Itza. Fourth, it is not entirely clear where the lords of the Itza were living when they 
were cast out of the League of Mayapan—were they still based in Chichen Itza, or did they live 
in Mayapan itself? Fifth, although most interpretations argue that the Hunac Ceel events 
precede the destruction and abandonment of Chichen Itza in K'atun 8 Ajaw, Edmonson (1982) 
argues that the events take place later in time and are related to the destruction of Mayapan in 
a later K'atun 8 Ajaw. Thus it seems most likely that the books of Chilam Balam are both 
conflating and expanding different events and individuals in order to make them fit into 
different epochs. Sixth, although many interpretations seem to imply or assume that the Itza 
were driven out of Chichen Itza during a military action—perhaps overseen by individuals with 
Nahuatl-derived names who served as mercenaries—unambiguous references to a battle are 
few. The clearest mentions of the physical destruction of Chichen Itza are found in a song in 
the Chilam Balam of Chumayel (Roys 1967:38, 114-116), which cites twice that “the town is 
lost" and asks *who burned it?" (Knowlton 2010:256). 


Excavations of the Wall at Chichen Itza in 2009 


Although there is ample iconographic evidence of Itza warfare and ethnohistorical accounts 
that describe the fall of the Itza, actual occurrences of conflict at the site itself are not unam- 
biguously documented in either of these sources of data or by archaeological investigation. One 
clear place to look for such evidence is the wall that surrounds the Great Platform.? It is 
reasonable to ask if the wall was built or later modified for defensive purposes. The vague and 
difficult to interpret descriptions of the fall of the Itza that are found in the books of Chilam 
Balam do not allow us to answer this question. Moreover, the wall is also an important and 
integral part of the monumental core of the site, so could have served purposes other than 
defense. For all these reasons, the wall at Chichen Itza provides an important opportunity to 
test the interpretive framework described in this chapter. 
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Figure 10.2. Hypothetical reconstruction of Str. 2C12, Chichen Itza: 
(a) profile, (b) plan (after Ruz Lhuillier 1948). 
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During our spring 2009 field season, the authors directed excavations along a 94-meter 
stretch of the wall surrounding the great platform, on which a large portion of the site center is 
built (Figure 9.2). Other project members from the University of California, San Diego who 
helped excavate the wall include Megan Pitcavage and Kiri Hagerman. Because of time 
constraints, we were unable to expose a wide area outside (west of) the wall or to oversee its 
final consolidation. These important tasks were accomplished by students from the Universidad 
Autónoma de Yucatán working under the supervision of Rafael Cobos Palma, Director of the 
project Chichén Itzá: Estudio de la comunidad del Clásico Tardío. 

The portion of the wall excavated during the 2009 field season lies between the southern 
end of the Great Ballcourt and the southwestern corner of the Great Platform. The latter is now 
beneath the modern causeway built as the principal tourist entrance to the archaeological zone. 
This stretch of the wall is broken approximately 40 meters south of the Great Ballcourt by an 
access road that leads into the site (the old Merida—Valladolid highway), which is flanked on 
both sides by short portions of the wall that were recently consolidated by members of the 
Proyecto Chichén Itzá, directed by Peter Schmidt. The road itself passes through a section of 
the wall where a structure and entrance to the Great Platform once stood (Figure 10.2). These 
were excavated by Ruz Lhuillier (1948) before construction of the road destroyed these 
features. 


Figure 10.3. Northern excavated section of the wall during preparation for consolidation, looking 
northwards towards the Great Ballcourt. The sloping edge of the Great Platform (Feature AB1) is the 
lower visible feature, the upper one is the buttress wall (Feature ABS). 
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The primary goals of our excavations, called Operation AB, were to: (1) describe the archi- 
tectural features of the wall; (2) establish the construction sequence of the Great Platform in 
this area; and (3) determine why the wall was built and what its functions were. This section of 
the wall was also chosen for excavation in order to catalogue and preserve its remaining intact 
architectural features before they became even more damaged as a result of heavy foot traffic. 

The major construction features of the wall were all built in the core-veneer style typical of 
monumental construction at Chichen Itza, with rectangular, cut facing stones mounted into a 
core of unworked cobble-stone fill. Essentially, the wall consists of a thin, double-faced con- 
struction that is buttressed on its western side by a thick addition. These are built directly atop 
the Great Platform, the edge of which is defined by a sloped talud that runs along a significant 
portion of the excavated length of the wall (Figure 10.3, lower masonry feature). 

In describing and interpreting the construction of this portion of the wall, one major fact is 
clear: the wall was built in two stages. The first stage included the construction of the thin 
eastern wall, Feature AB2/AB15, which we refer to as the “wall proper” (Figure 10.4). This was 
built on top of the already existing Great Platform. Most of the edge of the Great Platform is 
marked by a sloping wall, Feature AB1/AB12. We refer to this as the “talud wall.” 


Feature AB2 Feature AB5 


AA 


Feature AB1 


Feature AB4 


Feature AB15 Feature AB14 


"> 
0 1m 


[ ] Light brown soil 


Figure 10.4. Sections of the wall: (a) northern excavated portion, showing the wall proper (Feature AB2), 
buttress wall (Feature AB5), the remains of the sloping edge of the Great Platform (Feature AB1), and remains 
of the plaster floor that probably correspond with Great Platform Stage VIII (Feature AB4); (b) southern 
excavated portion, showing the wall proper (Feature AB15) and the buttress wall (Feature AB14). In this area 
the sloping edge of the platform was encountered only as fill stones. 
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The plaster facing and floors found in numerous areas show that the wall proper and edge 
of the Great Platform were, although not built at the same time, in simultaneous use. This is 
because plaster on the wall proper lips down onto and seamlessly blends with the final surface 
of the Great Platform. At some time after the construction of the wall proper, a thicker western 
wall, Feature AB5/AB14, was added. We refer to this as the “buttress wall.” It is built on top of 
the Great Platform but outside of the wall proper. Just south of the Great Ballcourt, the 
buttress wall was built on top of three layers of plaster floors, implying that it was a later 
addition built against the wall proper. That the buttress wall has no western face, but instead 
consists of fill laid directly against the wall proper, supports this conclusion. 

With the exception of the talud, which is missing in places where the ground level rises 
naturally and next to a sascabera, these major features are present along the entire excavated 
portion of the wall, and analogues to them are visible on the surface in unexcavated portions of 
the north and south edges of the Great Platform. On the basis of clear differences in 
construction style, we discuss these two feature sets as representative of two phases in the 
history of the construction of the wall. These correspond to Stages IX and X of the entire 
construction sequence of the Great Platform (Chapter 9). 


Initial Function of the Wall Proper 

In the first stage of construction, the wall was built on top of the Great Platform. It was set 
back from the talud wall that defines the edge of the platform. At this time, the wall proper 
does not seem to have functioned primarily as a defensive construction. 

Perhaps the most important trait indicating that the Stage IX wall was not originally 
planned as a defensive structure is its thickness. Defensive barriers at sites such as Dzonot Ake, 
Cuca, Ake, and Chacchob are typically between two and five meters thick (Dahlin 2000:289- 
292). Thick walls can be stood on by defenders, a strategic advantage against attacking forces. 
In contrast, the Stage IX wall proper is just 55-60 centimeters thick, which would prohibit the 
ability of defenders to move around freely on top of it. Additionally, because the wall is so thin 
it is unstable. It could have been broached easily by attacking forces. Moreover, features 
associated with walls built to guard against potential attackers are mostly absent from the wall 
proper of the Great Platform. Several structures associated with entrances have benches, but 
these do not provide defensible positions along a significant portion of the wall. No fully 
baffled gateways or “killing alleys” are present, but partially baffled entrances exist elsewhere 
on the wall (Pérez Ruiz 2005). It is important to note that these baffles were not part of the 
original construction of the wall, but are later additions. 

Itis unlikely that the entire Great Platform and wall proper functioned as a water-collecting 
system. On the contrary, the design of both indicates that the removal of water from the 
western portion of the Great Platform was a concern. We excavated nine drains in the wall that 
are integral to the Stage IX construction (Figure 10.5). These served to prevent the accu- 
mulation of water on the Great Platform and behind the wall. Channels or underground 
diversion systems, such as those reported by Gonzáles de la Mata et al. (2005) elsewhere at 
Chichen Itza, would have been more effective in dealing with water control. 

Because of the poor state of preservation of the plaster surface of the Great Platform, the 
precise slope of the final surface—in fact, the only platform floor near our excavations of the 
wall—is unknown (see Chapter 9 for a discussion of earlier floors excavated east of the 
Castillo). It is certain, however, that the surface was intentionally sloped towards its edges in 
order to prevent flooding and to channel rainwater off the Great Platform. It seems likely that 
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during Stage IX, a great deal of the water on the western side of the Great Platform was 
diverted towards its southwestern corner. Drains in the southern half of our excavations, that 
is, near the corner, are placed closer together than in the northern half (Figure 10.5b). This 
suggests that the now destroyed final surface of the southwestern portion of the Great Platform 
sloped in this direction. 

The height of the wall proper (which we estimate to have been between 1.5 and 2.0 meters) 
is far greater than what would have been needed to divert rainwater to specific drains. Most 
importantly, we did not identify any water catchment features either on top of the Great 
Platform or off of it, below the drains. The lack of reservoirs, chultuns, and other water- 
storage devices indicates that directing water to such collection features was not a function of 
this portion of the wall. Thus, the wall must have been built for a reason other than the 
diversion of water, and the drains were a solution to a water-management problem caused by 
the construction of the wall. 

Because defensive potential and water management were not likely the primary purpose for 
the initial construction of the wall proper during Stage IX, it is probable that the wall was built 
principally to aid in defining the monumental core of Chichen Itza as sacred or elite space. The 
wall proper would have served as a boundary between the center of the site and the outside 
world. This symbolic barrier enhanced the formal and awe-inspiring effect of the monumental 
architecture enclosed within it. We argue that the wall proper of Stage IX, although undeco- 
rated, served a purpose not unlike that of the coatepantli-like wall north of Pyramid B at Tula. 

The Stage IX wall proper was built in the core-veneer masonry style typical of other 
constructions on the Great Platform. It also was covered with plaster. Together, these suggest 
that the wall proper was an integrated part of the design of the Great Platform. The formal 
construction of the wall proper enhanced its impressiveness, which in turn increased the 
grandeur and powerful appearance of the site center. 

The structures built on the Great Platform and enclosed by the wall were monumental 
constructions with ritual or cosmological significance. No residential structures have been 
found within the wall, and almost all of the structures on the Great Platform are decorated 
with images that reinforce concepts of elite political legitimacy. The wall forms a boundary 
between this sacred space and the world outside. 

The wall proper articulated with Structure 2C12, the double archway described by Ruz 
Lhuillier (1948). This gateway was undoubtedly a symbolic structure (Figure 10.2), because of 
its size and decoration (Ruz Lhuillier 1948:3-4). Together with the wall itself, Structure 2C12 
served both a symbolic and a practical function. It allowed the inhabitants of Chichen Itza to 
observe and authorize all movement into or out of the site center in this area. 


Later Function of the Wall Proper and Buttress Wall 

Although it is unlikely that the wall proper was originally intended as a defensive structure, 
later additions added during Stage X would have enhanced the defensive potential of the wall. 
The addition of the buttress wall outside (west) of the wall proper tripled its total thickness. It 
is likely that the increased thickness during Stage X reflects an anticipated need for a wall that 
could better withstand an attack. Because we excavated no place where both the wall proper 
and buttress were preserved to their full height, it is unclear if the addition of the buttress wall 
would have allowed the wall proper to function as a parapet. Nonetheless, the increased 
stability supplied by the buttress wall would certainly have been an advantage to defenders. 
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The most striking aspect of the outer addition is its seemingly hasty construction. Although 
it is built in core-veneer style, in contrast to hastily built rubble or stacked-stone barricades 
described at other sites, the workmanship of this feature is of notably poorer quality than the 
Stage IX wall proper. The Stage X addition incorporates many stones scavenged from other 
structures. Among these are 64 sculptured pieces (Figure 10.6) and four metates. It is obvious 
from their random locations and orientations within the buttress wall that the symbolic content 
of the sculpture was not important to the builders of this feature. This ad hoc use of material 
from nearby structures recalls Dahlin's (2000) description of the Chunchucmil barricade. 
Although traces of original paint were observed adhering to several of the sculpted stones, the 
surface of the buttress wall itself was not plastered. This represents a departure from previous 
building conventions, and implies that the function of the Stage X buttress, rather than its 
appearance, was of paramount importance. 


0 25 cm 


Figure 10.6. Pieces of architectural sculpture incorporated into the buttress wall Feature ABS: (a) 
MN25, (b) MN16, (c) MN49, and (d) MS64, recovered from excavations in the southern excavated 
section of the wall. The sculptural blocks are oriented as found in the wall, and the locations of (a)-(c) 
are shown in Figure 11.5. 


We argue that the Stage X addition to the wall was a response to conflict. Several of the 
features of the buttress wall—most notably its hasty construction, the reuse of scavenged 
materials, and a lack of concern with aesthetics—suggest that it was a barricade hurriedly 
constructed in response to the threat of attack. This feature might be contemporary with other 
additions that close off or limit access to the Great Platform, including a crude wall that 
narrows the entranceway at the southern end of Sacbe 1 and the C-shaped parapets limiting 
access from Sacbes 2 and 74 (Pérez Ruiz 2005:887-890). It therefore seems probable that 
defense became a major concern during the later days of occupation of the site. 
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Conclusions 


Our 2009 excavations of a 94-meter section of the western wall of the Great Platform at 
Chichen Itza suggest that it is unlikely that the wall was originally intended primarily as either 
a water-management feature or as a defensive fortification. Instead, it most likely served as a 
symbolic construction. Nevertheless, it seems likely that changes in regional politics—perhaps 
including events described in the books of Chilam Balam—and the practice of warfare, made 
defense of the site a concern towards the end of its occupation. 

The Chichen Itza wall is unique in the northern Maya lowlands in that its two construction 
phases reflect two very different primary concerns. In its earlier form, the Great Platform wall 
most closely resembles the wall at Uxmal. That wall encloses and defines the ceremonial center 
of Uxmal, but has numerous gaps and wide entranceways. For this reason, it most likely was 
not constructed as a defensive fortification (Dahlin 2000:293). The Stage X buttress-wall 
addition at Chichen Itza, however, has numerous elements in common with hastily built 
fortifications of the barricade type, and in this way most closely resembles the acropolis 
fortification of nearby Yaxuna. There, an ad hoc wall was speedily constructed around part of 
the center of the site in a “last-ditch effort” at defense (Freidel 2007; Suhler et al. 2004). 
Nevertheless, no major burning events or ritual terminations that scar significant portions of 
the landscape have been discovered at Chichen Itza, and the exact process of abandonment is 
not clearly observable in the archaeological record. Further investigation into the factors that 
contributed to the decline of Chichen Itza is needed. 

The three functional hypotheses outlined in this chapter provide a solid basis for investigat- 
ing wall systems. As a major category of site walls, defensive fortifications may have played an 
active part in redefining the conduct of warfare in the Maya area. Allen and Arkush (2006:7) 
note that “fortification may have had the potential to alter regional political landscapes 
dramatically” in archaic societies. More generally, the role of defensive and non-defensive walls 
is an avenue of significant promise for archaeologists wishing to investigate political inter- 
action, particularly during times of duress and social change. It is important to stress that the 
Chichen Itza wall—or any other wall system—need not serve a single function. On the con- 
trary, modifications to wall systems, which reflect changes in present or anticipated needs and 
concerns, imply changes in function over time. It is clear that wall systems, as components of 
warfare, ideology, and political interaction, reflect major social transformations. 
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Notes 


1. Our assumption in this section is that all references to Hunac Ceel are to the same individual. If 
this was a hereditary title or there were more than one individual with this name, interpreting the 
chronologies of the books of Chilam Balam becomes even more difficult. 
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2. Many—if not most—of the largest architectural groups at Chichen Itza are surrounded by walls, 
with formal entrances built at sacbe termini. In this sense, the wall surrounding the Great Platform is not 
a unique construction at the site. 
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Part IV 


THE LATE POSTCLASSIC 
TO HISTORICAL PERIODS 


Rain and Fertility Rituals in 
Postclassic Yucatan Featuring 
Chaak and Chak Chel 


Gabrielle Vail and Christine Hernández 


Abstract 


Data from Maya codices and murals provide important information for interpreting artifacts excavated 
from cave and cenote contexts throughout the Maya area. The assemblage of artifacts recovered from the 
chambers of Balankanche Cave in Yucatan, believed to date to the same time period as nearby Chichen 
Itza, includes ceramic vessels in a variety of forms (including a number with modeled effigies of the 
Mexican rain god Tlaloc), miniature manos and metates, spindle whorls, and a variety of other objects 
that had both utilitarian and ritual functions. An analysis of this material indicates that these artifacts may 
be linked specifically to two Yucatecan deities known for their associations with creation, fertility, and 
rain and water—the male rain god Chaak and the female creator deity Chak Chel. This chapter examines 
scenes from the Maya codices and Postclassic mural art to propose a scenario by which the Balankanche 
assemblage might have been created. 


The study of codices, mural art, and archaeological assemblages that we report on in this 
chapter is an outgrowth of our ongoing research of Precolumbian Maya codices that E. Wyllys 
Andrews V supported and encouraged over a period of many years as a mentor to both of us in 
his role as director of the Middle American Research Institute at Tulane University. Studies of 
the Maya codices indicate that they were complex documents created by an intellectual elite 
class of scribes in northern Yucatan who were fluent not only in their own regional script, 
iconography, mythology, and astronomy, but also in that of the wider Maya world and of 
contemporary cultures living in the central highlands and Gulf Coast regions of Mesoamerica 
(Vail and Aveni 2004, Part III; Vail and Hernández 2010). Our work builds on earlier 
understandings of these complex interrelationships to which many scholars, including Will, 
have contributed (Andrews 1979). 

The extant Maya screenfolds—the Dresden, Madrid, and Paris codices—date to the century 
or so preceding Spanish contact, although they contain material originally composed during 
several different time periods.! They consist of compilations of calendrical and hieroglyphic 
instruments called almanacs that include copies of earlier (Classic period) devices, revised and 
updated versions of almanacs from this earlier time period, and still others relevant to the 
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Postclassic milieu during which the codices were painted and intended to be used. In this 
chapter and in Will's honor, we turn our newly found understanding of codical dating, themes, 
and iconography to the material record of northern Yucatan, specifically that of Balankanche 
Cave. Our goal is to reconsider previous interpretations of artifact assemblages consisting 
primarily of ceramic and stone vessels believed to be the result of rainmaking rituals. 


Balankanche Cave 


The cavern of Balankanche lies approximately four kilometers west of Chichen Itza in an area 
characterized by several Terminal Classic to Early Postclassic platforms (A.D. 800-1050/1100, 
also called the “Florescent period”). Long known to local inhabitants, as well as to biologists 
and explorers, the cave was not believed to contain significant archaeological remains until 
explorations in 1959 by José Humberto Gómez revealed the presence of a masonry wall that 
blocked access to an extensive area of the cavern. Scientific excavations directed by E. Wyllys 
Andrews IV and conducted by William Folan, George Stuart, Victoria Segovia, and others 
revealed six groupings of artifactual remains within the chambers sealed by the wall (Andrews 
1970:5-7). 

Work within the cave environment was hampered by several factors. At the time the sealed 
chambers were first accessed, the passageways were extremely dangerous and navigable only 
with difficulty. Moreover, the hazardous conditions were exacerbated by complete darkness, 
lack of ventilation, and humidity. It seems clear that such conditions would have been an issue 
for the ancient Maya who utilized the cavern as well (Andrews 1970:6). 

Andrews and the Mexican archaeologists in charge of the project determined that, rather 
than excavating and removing all of the artifacts, they would leave a number of them in situ 
and create a museum within the cavern. With this in mind, they devoted a considerable effort 
to enlarging the passageways and improving conditions within the cave. Archaeological work 
included: (1) mapping the caverns; (2) making detailed drawings of each of the individual 
groups of offerings, totaling more than 500 artifacts; (3) numbering and cataloging the material 
as it was exposed; and (4) photographing the large effigy censers and other artifacts left i situ. 
Smaller items were taken to the lab, where they were photographed, drawn, and catalogued. 

The unsealed portion of the cave was used primarily as a source of potable water from the 
Preclassic period until shortly before the Spanish conquest. Andrews (1970:7) notes that at 
least four of the passages in that part of the cavern lead to underground pools of water. 
Artifacts recovered from these passages include a wide range of pottery types (although not 
predominantly water jars), indicating a long period of use. Other categories of artifacts were 
recovered from contexts deeper within the cave. These include spindle whorls and beads, 
which Andrews believed to be dedicatory offerings, and large potsherds apparently used to 
excavate clay and mineral beds to provide materials for making pottery. 

A total of three walls were found within the cave, all constructed during the prehispanic 
period. The first is at the entrance and consists of a circular stonewall that is two meters thick, 
roughly two meters high, and approximately 35 meters in diameter. It was not excavated, so its 
age remains unknown. The second wall, 30 meters into the cave along the principal passage, 
was fashioned of crude stone laid in thick mud, presumably from the cave floor (Andrews 
1970:7-8). Most of the 86 potsherds recovered from excavating the wall are described as 
“Formative monochromes,” with a small sample (18 potsherds) from incised dichrome jars that 
Brainerd dated to the Formative to Early period transition. In terms used today, this indicates a 
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date spanning the Late Preclassic to Early Classic period for this feature. The presence of the 
wall “establishes that, for at least the second half of this long span, from approximately 0 A.D., 
the cave was used for more than merely a source of water” (Andrews 1970:8). 

It is to this possible ceremonial function of the cave that we next turn. For reasons that 
remain unclear, the areas where the artifacts were deposited were sealed off by the prehispanic 
users. Calibrated radiocarbon dates from deposits within the sealed portion of the cave suggest 
a date range of A.D. 968 to 1009 (Andrews et al. 2003:152), indicating that its period of most 
intense use corresponded with that of nearby Chichen Itza. 


Table 11.1. Number of artifacts recovered from offering assemblages in Groups I-VI 
at Balankanche Cave grouped according to artifact type. 


Artifact Category Count 
Effigy censers w/modeled features of Mexican Tlaloc 36 
Other Tlaloc representations 5 
Studded biconical censers 34 
Carved stone censers 20 
Miniature plates and jars 33 
Spindle whorls 25 
Miniature manos and metates 252 
Miscellaneous offerings 88 


Sealed entrance 


KB Rocky debris 
= 
0 100 m B Water 


Figure 11.1. A plan of the Balankanche Cave complex with Groups I and III highlighted (redrawn by 
Christine Hernández from an original drawing by George E. Stuart in Andrews 1970:Figure 2). 
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Most of the artifacts (77 percent) recovered from the six named groups of offerings at 
Balankanche consist of pottery and stone vessels and miniatures of various kinds, including 
plates, jars, manos, and metates (Table 11.1). The remaining artifacts include spindle whorls 
and miscellaneous pottery vessels, beads of various materials, mosaic pieces, and a few chipped 
stone artifacts. Andrews (1970:9-10) observed a patterned distribution of artifact types across 
the six groups identified within the cavern, suggesting that the assemblage reflects complex 
ritual behavior taking place in those areas of the cave. 

Our discussion focuses on the artifacts from two of the six groups—Group I, the “Throne 
of the Balam," and Group III, the *Water Chamber" (Figure 11.1). The first of these is the 
most dramatic in appearance because it is characterized by a stone column formed by one or 
more stalactites and stalagmites growing together. In drawings and photographs, it appears 
almost treelike in form (see frontispiece to Andrews 1970). It features two handprints in red 
ochre, similar to others that were found on the roof of the tunnel leading to Group II. Andrea 
Stone (1989) notes that red-painted handprints like those found on the pillar in Group I are 
the most common form of art found associated with cave features. 

Twenty-nine large censers of clay and stone were arranged in the area in front of the pillar; 
most were placed in cavities, but others were sometimes simply left on the floor (Figure 11.2). 


Figure 11.2. Group I artifacts in situ in the central chamber of the sealed portion of Balankanche 
Cave. Note the placement of Tlaloc effigy censers and miniature manos and metates in cavities 
carved out around the column. Image from the Merle Greene Robertson Collection, courtesy of 
the Latin American Library, Tulane University. 
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At least a dozen of the censers had been smashed before being deposited. The types of censers 
found include 12 Tlaloc effigy censers, 13 studded biconical censers, and four carved stone 
censers. Also recovered were three miniature pottery vessels (plates and jars), four miniature 
manos and metates, and 15 other objects, including pottery and jewelry (Andrews 1970:10- 
11). 


Figure 11.3. Detail of Group III artifacts in situ in the “Water” Chamber of Balankanche Cave, 
including Tlaloc effigy censers, more than 200 miniature manos and metates, and all 25 of the 
spindle whorls recovered from the cave. Image courtesy of the Middle American Research 
Institute, Tulane University. 


Group III, to the east of Group I, is located on a ledge above an underground lake. It 
consists of the largest number of offerings in the cave (Figure 11.3). Group III includes 15 large 
censers (six Tlaloc effigies, seven studded biconical censers, and two made of carved stone), 
232 manos and metates piled together on the floor, 17 miniature vessels, 25 spindle whorls, 
and 15 miscellaneous objects. Among this last class of artifacts are bolster-rim basins, plates 
made of Chichen Slate ware, a miniature Tlaloc effigy jar, and a vessel cover in the form of a 
jaguar head (Andrews 1970:11). 

Previous interpretations of the artifactual assemblages have focused on the probability that 
they were used in rainmaking or ch’a-chaak rituals (Andrews IV 1970; Thompson 1975). The 
presence of the Tlaloc effigy censers in conjunction with an underground water source makes 
this a viable interpretation, as do the water jars found in several contexts. Nevertheless, the 
occurrence of large concentrations of objects (such as the manos, metates, and spindle whorls) 
associated with female deities in Maya art and with female activity areas and the burials of 
women at a number of prehispanic sites remains to be explained (Bell 2002; Dacus 2006; 
Kowalski and Miller 2006; Vail and Stone 2002). 

Several other objects and features found in the cave's passageways and chambers are also 
relevant to our understanding of the rituals that may have been performed in these spaces. In 
addition to those previously described, Andrews and his team discovered a large number of 
hearths and firepits in the sealed chambers of the cave and also found a fragment of a wooden 
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drum (tunk'ul) that had been reworked in the passageway between Groups I and IV (Andrews 
1970:15, 63). 


Regeneration and Renewal Rituals Focused on Chaak and Chak Chel 


In order to understand better the types of rituals that were performed in underground spaces 
such as caves and cenotes, we turn now to the Late Postclassic iconographic and epigraphic 
record. In the Maya codices, caves and cenotes are associated almost exclusively with the rain 
god Chaak (Vail and Hernández n.d.). Chaak is a quadripartite deity who was believed to dwell 
in watery underground places like caves, cenotes, and springs during the dry season and to 
emerge from these locations in May to initiate the rainy season (Redfield and Villa Rojas 1934; 
Sosa 1989; Thompson 1970:251-253, 256; Vail and Hernández n.d.). 


Figure 11.4. The almanac on page 30a of the Madrid Codex 
(after Brasseur de Bourbourg 1869—70:Plate 27). 


Chaak has a number of attributes in common with the Mexican deity Tlaloc, who is also a 
quadripartite rain god believed to dwell on the tops of mountains. This aspect of Tlaloc is most 
vividly described by Durán (1971:156) in his account of a rainmaking ceremony conducted 
during the Huey Tozontontli festival (corresponding to the month of April) by Aztec nobility 
at a sanctuary that scholars believe to be associated with the remains of a structure resting 
atop Cerro Tlaloc, east of Mexico City (Aveni et al. 1988; Iwaniszewski 1994; López 1997; 
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Morante 1997; Townsend 1991). Garibay's (1965:26) recounting of the Historia de los 
mexicanos reveals the mythological underpinnings of this mountaintop ceremony 

Chaak shared the role of rainmaker with an elderly deity named Chak Chel, who is pictured 
on a number of occasions in the Maya codices emptying her jar of water to provide rains for 
the earth. In one particularly revealing scene, Chaak and Chak Chel are both standing on the 
body of a serpent, engaged in this activity (Figure 11.4). The serpent (kaan) may here be 
serving as a rebus for the sky (ká'an). Chaak is painted blue, the color of water (and hence of 
fertility). Chak Chel wears a figure-eight headdress (a symbolic serpent) in her hair, as well as 
three spindles wound with cotton thread. Chak Chel is one of a complex of Maya goddesses 
who are linked to the generative acts of spinning and weaving and to the giving of life. She is 
also the patron of midwives and the female member of the creator couple (Taube 1992:101). 
She has a counterpart in the deity Yaxper of the Tz'utujil Maya living on Lake Atitlán in 
highland Guatemala, who likewise wears a twisted cloth headdress symbolic of a serpent, 
which is said to be an umbilical cord connecting her to the sky (Christenson 2001:95, 97). 


Figure 11.5. Chaak and Chak Chel seated on a kab’ ch’e’en collocation 
in the middle frame of Dresden page 42b (after Fórstemann 1880). 
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Chak Chel is associated with the bringing of both life-giving and destructive water. In both 
roles, she is paired almost invariably with Chaak. She is also shown with Chaak on several 
occasions in scenes with a hieroglyphic collocation reading kab’ ch’e’en (“earth cave”) (Figure 
11.5). We have argued elsewhere that this expression refers to the primordial cave of creation 
for the Maya, from which the various items necessary for human life derived, including rain, 
maize, and cacao.? A mural from Structure 16 at Tulum, clearly Postclassic in date, portrays 
what we believe to be this creation place (Figure 11.6). Issuing from the gaping jaws of an earth 
monster (indicating that the scene takes place within the earth), intertwined serpents frame a 
layered series of scenes that focus on Chaak and an elderly female deity who can be identified 
as one of the manifestations of Chak Chel. In the lowermost register, Chaak and Chak Chel 
appear together holding serpent scepters, commonly identified as lightning and the source of 
Chaak's generative power; it is believed to be what causes the rains to fall and the seeds to 
germinate (Martin 2006). This germination appears to be one of the major themes of the 
bottom register. In the next level, Chaak sits astride a jaguar throne,’ Chak Chel holds an effigy 
of Chaak, and a miniature version of the maize god appears, with his hand raised to his face in 
a gesture that signifies his impending death. This may refer to the mythological period when 
maize was not available to those living on the surface of the earth, as described in the colonial 
Yucatec text known as the Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel (Knowlton 2010:61-62). 


Figure 11.6. Reconstruction of Mural 2 of Tulum Structure 16 showing 
flowering vegetation growing out of a cenote. After a painting by F. Dávalos 
in Miller (1982:Plate 37). 
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Figure 11.7. Detail from the upper facade portion of Mural 2 in Tulum Structure 16 
showing Chak Chel grinding maize. Original artwork by Christine Hernández. 


The upper two registers are outside of the area enclosed by the mouth of the earth monster, 
suggesting that they may refer to an ascent to the surface of the earth. In the lower of these two 
registers, the maize god appears again, this time representing a healthy maize plant. Chaak and 
Chak Chel are also pictured. In the uppermost register, gaping serpent mouths give birth to 
glyphs representing sprouting maize. To the right, Chak Chel, wearing a Mexican-style 
quechquemitl (upper garment), kneels in front of a metate with serpent feet (Figure 11.7). If 
this scene is analogous to mythologies related in the highlands of Guatemala and in central 
Mexico, she may here be pictured in the act of grinding the maize kernels (corresponding to 
bones in central Mexican sources) that were used to form humans. Chaak stands in front of 
her, perhaps as the source of the water that is mixed with the maize to create the first humans. 

The mythological scene portrayed on the Tulum mural has a number of parallels with a 
ritual that is re-enacted on a yearly basis in the Tz'utujil community of Santiago Atitlán during 
the week before Easter (Christenson 2001:91-101). This involves the construction of a 
monumento to symbolize the mountain shrine and cave (Paq'alib'al) that is home to the 
Tz'utujil ancestors and the earth lord, as well as being the birthplace of the rains and 
sustenance. A female elder of the community, who represents the creator Yaxper, plays a key 
role in the construction of the monumento, decorating it with fruit and flowers (Christenson 
2001:Figures 4.15 and 4.16). The figures of central importance to the ritual and its 
surrounding mythology, then, involve creator deities associated with rain and fertility who are 
comparable to Chaak and Chak Chel among the prehispanic Yucatec Maya. Additionally, one 
of the principal features of the monumento is a framework made of twisted cords (Christenson 
2001:Figure 4.13), similar to those seen in the Tulum mural. 

The Tz'utujil ceremony concludes with the resurrection of the maize god (who is also 
believed to represent Jesus Christ). This calls to mind the *birth" of the maize from the open- 
mouthed serpents in the Tulum mural. Christenson notes that this yearly ritual can be 
described as a world renewal ceremony and that its focus is agricultural fertility. As we have 
shown, this also is the central theme of Mural 2 from Tulum Structure 16. The sprouting 
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vegetation portrayed in the mural is matched by the hanging of greenery and fruits on the 
contemporary monumento to symbolize fecundity and rebirth. In both the Tz'utujil ceremony 
and the Tulum mural, acts of world renewal and creation are associated with paired male and 
female deities or deity impersonators. 

The pairing of Chaak and Chak Chel in the Tulum mural is of particular interest to us given 
evidence from various sources, including Balankanche and the Maya codices, of shared 
ideology between the cultures of central Mexico and the northern Maya area during the Late 
Classic to Postclassic periods. In the next section, we consider several examples of cultural 
sharing and the importance of this deity pair in the worldview of the Postclassic Maya. 


Figure 11.8. Elderly female deities in the Maya codices: (a) Chak Chel (Dresden page 67a); (b) the 
earth goddess Sak Ix Kab' (Madrid page 107b); (c) a conflation of Chak Chel and the earth goddess, 
labeled Ix Kab” Chel (Madrid page 102d); (d) female versions of the creator Itzamna and the death 
god Kimil (Dresden page 9c). After Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869-70:Plates VI and XI) and 
Fórstemann (1880:Plates IX, LXVIT). 
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In the narrative related in the Popol Vuh (Christenson 2003), the male creator is analogous 
to the Yucatecan creator deity Itzamna, who is paired with Chak Chel on several occasions in 
the Maya codices, although less frequently than Chaak is. Because we are missing hieroglyphic 
captions for many of the scenes in the codices that picture elderly female goddesses, it is 
sometimes difficult to identify them. There are two distinctive named deities that fit this 
category: Chak Chel (Figure 11.8a; see also Dresden page 72; Madrid 10b) and Sak Ix Kab' 
(Figure 11.8b; see also Madrid pages 102c and 108c). Deities with composites of both names 
also occur (Figure 11.8c; see also Dresden page 2b), as do elderly female figures that take the 
names and attributes of Itzamna and of the death god Kimil (Figure 11.8d). The former would 
undoubtedly be identified as Chak Chel in the absence of Itzamna's name in the hieroglyphic 
caption. The two are commonly identified as male and female aspects of the same underlying 
creative principle (Vail and Stone 2002). 


Figure 11.9. Representations of highland Mexican goddesses: (a) Chalchiuhtlicue and her day sign Serpent; 
(b) Tlazolteotl and her day sign Jaguar; (c) Omecihuatl grinding maize on a metate (after Codex Borgia 
1976:11-12). Original artwork by Christine Hernández. 
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This situation seems to us comparable in several respects to that in central Mexico during 
the same time period, where there are a number of deities who can be related to Chak Chel 
and her various aspects. For example, she can be compared to the Mexican goddess 
Chalchiuhtlicue (“Jade Her Skirt”), the goddess of lakes, rivers, and springs, whose flooding of 
the earth led to the end of the fourth creation (Figure 11.9a). Chalchiuhtlicue has been 
identified as the wife of Tlaloc and may be cognate with the aspect of Chak Chel who appears 
with Chaak in the codices (Figure 11.10a). Moreover, like Chak Chel, Chalchiuhtlicue is 
associated with serpents; she is the patron of the day Serpent (Chicchan in the Maya calendar) 
and sometimes wears a double-headed serpent nose ornament. 

Another Mexican goddess who shares attributes with the Chak Chel complex is Tlazolteotl 
(Figure 11.9b), who is the goddess of childbirth, the patron of weavers, and the “absorber of 
sins,” from which she derives her name (“Filth Goddess”; Boone 2007:43). Her day sign is 
Jaguar (Ix in the Maya calendar), which provides an interesting parallel to Chak Chel in that 
one of this deity's manifestations is as a jaguar goddess (Figure 11.10b). Additionally, Tlazol- 
teotl wears ear ornaments of unspun cotton and often appears with spindles in her headdress. 

A third deity worth mentioning is Omecihuatl, who is the elderly female half of the high- 
land Mexican creator couple. A representation on page 9 of the Borgia Codex depicts 
Omecihuatl grinding on a metate in a fashion very similar to the portrayal of Chak Chel in 
Mural 2 at Tulum (Figure 11.7). In the Borgia example, she is shown as associated with the 
twentieth day sign Flower and the goddess of flowers Xochiquetzal (Figure 11.9c). 


Figure 11.10. Aspects of Chak Chel likened to Mexican goddesses: (a) beneficent Chak Chel (Madrid page 
32a); (b) destructive jaguar aspect of Chak Chel (Dresden page 67a). After Brasseur de Bourbourg (1869— 
70:Plate XXVII) and Fórstemann (1880:Plate LXVII). 
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Figure 11.11. Center panel from Madrid pages 75-76. 
Original artwork by Christine Hernández. 


The comparison with Omecihuatl highlights another important example of elderly female 
goddesses in the codices. A figure commonly identified as Chak Chel is pictured on pages 75- 
76 of the Madrid Codex, seated opposite the creator Itzamna beneath what has been described 
as the central world tree (Figure 11.11). Here, she is believed to represent the female half of 
the creator couple. She and Itzamna are both associated with glyph T503, which is the day Ik’ 
(*wind, breath, and life") and is also used in the Madrid Codex to represent a maize seed 
(Macri and Vail 2009; Vail and Hernández 2002-2010). We have previously suggested that 
this imagery refers to the creation of humans from maize (Vail and Hernández 2009), much as 
the scene showing Chak Chel grinding seems to have this association in Mural 2 from Tulum. 
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Figure 11.12. Yearbearer ceremonies on Dresden pages 25-28 
(after Fórstemann 1880:Plates XXV-X XVIII). 
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Although there is nothing in the iconography of Madrid pages 75-76 to suggest that this 
scene takes place in a cave, we are struck by the resemblance of the central element, or what 
may be the world tree, to the pillar occurring in the main chamber of Balankanche Cave, which 
Barrera Vásquez (1970:72) compares to a ceiba tree. During rituals associated with the year- 
bearer ceremonies (occurring during the five days marking the transition from one year to the 
next), incense of various types, including sap from the copal and rubber trees, was burned in 
censers similar to those in the cave with biconical projections or “spikes” (Figure 11.12, high- 
lighted section on Dresden page 26). On the Dresden yearbearer pages, we see this ritual being 
performed in front of a tree or column set up to mark the start of a new year (Figure 11.12, 
lower register of each page). It is also of interest that two of the four Dresden yearbearer pages 
(27 and 28) picture cenotes in the context of rituals associated with this period of time (Figure 
11.12, upper register), suggesting another possible link to the Balankanche assemblage. 

There is good evidence, as these and other data (discussed below) suggest, to link the 
artifacts deposited at Balankanche with New Year rituals and those performed in the early 
spring in preparation for the agricultural season. We believe that, in addition to the ceremonies 
documented by Landa (Tozzer 1941) and the other chroniclers, these included activities 
associated with renewing the world and replicating the acts performed by the deities Chaak 
and Chak Chel in primordial times, such as are portrayed in painted murals and codices from 
the Postclassic period and re-enacted in rituals performed today in the highlands of Guatemala. 
Acts of world creation and generation that are indicated by the Balankanche artifacts include: 
(1) the pouring of water from jars (an activity performed by both Chaak and Chak Chel in the 
Maya codices); (2) the use of spindle whorls to make cotton, an act associated with the 
creation of rain clouds by the daughters of the earth lords in highland Chiapas today (Morris 
2000); and (3) the symbolic grinding of maize to form humans (another act performed by 
Chak Chel in creation narratives). The jaguar lid to the pottery vessel found in Group III may 
also suggest an association with Chak Chel, or perhaps more generally with dark underground 
spaces beyond the secular, civilized environs of villages and towns. This stems from the 
association of jaguars with darkness, night, and caves in Mesoamerican thought (Miller and 
Taube 1993:102-103; Seler 1963, 1:75-76).* 

Other features from the cave may also be associated with renewal rituals such as those 
performed at the start of a new year. We call attention particularly to the lighting of fires, an 
activity performed during various ceremonies, but which had special significance at the 
beginning of the new year, when a new fire (subuy k’aak’) was drilled as part of the rituals that 
initiated the month Pop (Gates 1978:70-71). Given the poor ventilation occurring in the 
chambers of the cave, it seems likely that fires would have been lit for ceremonial reasons at 
Balankanche, rather than to provide light for the ritual participants. If this were the case, then 
a yearbearer association would provide a good explanation for the fires and hearths in the cave. 
Additionally, the burning of incense, suggested by the numerous censers, may be related to the 
contemporary Maya practice of creating black smoke to call the rain-laden clouds (Thompson 
1970:166). Among the Tz'utujil Maya of Santiago Atitlan, smoke from burning incense is said 
to symbolize *rain clouds which are born inside sacred mountains" (Christenson 2001:153). 
Such a meaning would fit the Balankanche censers especially well, both because they were used 
within a cave context and because they commonly portray the rain deity Tlaloc. That this was 
also one of the functions of the yearbearer ceremonies is suggested by the emphasis placed on 
the burning of copal incense in the Dresden almanac on pages 25-28, which portrays the 
renewal rituals performed at the start of the new year. 
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The playing of drums and other musical instruments was also an important component of 
the New Year ceremonies occurring at the beginning of the month Pop (seen, for example, on 
Madrid page 37a). Drums were associated particularly with the sound of thunder and were 
meant to call forth the rains (Thompson 1970:266, 268). In this regard, it is of interest to note 
that a fragment of a tunk'ul was found in the cave. 

The deposition of each of the items described above (with the exception of the materials 
that depict Xipe Totec, discussed below) can be explained quite satisfactorily as the result of 
yearly ceremonies of renewal and regeneration that focused on replicating the primordial acts 
of Chak Chel and Chaak. Rather than focusing specifically on ch’a-chaak rituals, we would like 
to emphasize that the artifactual assemblage points quite clearly to the performance of 
ceremonies that emphasize the creator deity Chak Chel, as well as on Chaak. 

Spindle whorls, in addition to manos and metates, have been found in assemblages from 
other caves in the Maya area, as well as from deposits in other ritual locales such as rock 
shelters and caches (Brady 1989; 1995:34; William Ringle, personal communication 2010; 
Robinson 2008; Stone 1995:41), indicating that the data from Balankanche are not unique but 
fit into a ritual pattern that extends from northern Yucatan, through the southern lowlands, 
and into highland Guatemala. On the basis of these examples, it is clear that both male and 
female gendered activities were performed in cave contexts during the Classic and Terminal 
Classic periods. 

The question of whether women participated in these cave rituals or whether Chak Chel 
impersonators were men is one that remains to be discussed. Although most ethnohistoric and 
ethnographic sources agree that women were prohibited from rituals performed within caves 
(e.g., Barrera Vásquez 1970:73), there are indications that there were certain exceptions. 
Among the Tojolab'al in highland Guatemala, for example, men and women participate in 
dances (and sometimes fertility rituals) in caves (Vogt and Stuart 2005:174). This theme may 
also be illustrated on a Classic-period pottery vessel from the site of Los Naranjos, Honduras, 
which has been interpreted as showing the primordial human couple having sexual intercourse 
in a cave (Nielsen and Brady 2006). Similar activities may have taken place in the cave of Naj 
Tunich as well, judging from an image of an embracing couple painted on the wall (Drawing 
18), although Stone (1995:196) is not certain if the second participant is female or a male 
taking on a female role. Bassie-Sweet (1991:84) notes that the word ch’en “cave” also refers, 
among the Tzotzil Maya, to the vagina (Laughlin 1975:132). This suggests that rain was 
produced by a symbolic sexual act within cave environments. It is of interest in this regard that 
what appears to be rain issues from the genitals and armpits of a figure who can be identified 
as Chak Chel in the Madrid Codex (on pages 30b and 32b). We also know from sources such 
as Landa (Tozzer 1941:145, 147) that elderly women (presumably meaning women past 
menopause) could participate in certain ceremonies, and there is strong evidence from the 
ethnographic material discussed above suggesting that elderly women played key roles in rituals 
associated with acts of world renewal. Whether they had a similar role at Balankanche remains 
unknown. 

There is some precedent in the art of nearby Chichen Itza for inferring that men took on 
female roles in certain ritual contexts. Andrea Stone (1999) notes that a number of the 
representations of Chak Chel and other female deities on architectural columns at the site lack 
breasts, suggesting to her that they may have been men dressed in the guise of female deities. 
Additionally, some of the male warriors portrayed at the site wear an upper garment that is 
commonly associated with women, known as a quechquemitl. This may serve to link them to 
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the generative power of this creator goddess (Kowalski and Miller 2006:163). Similarly, male 
rulers in Classic period contexts took on the attributes of the moon goddess at times as a means 
of harnessing her powers (Looper 2002). It is certainly possible that the same practice may 
have taken place at Balankanche, although we believe that it is just as likely that an elderly 
woman was chosen to reenact the role played by Chak Chel at creation, as suggested by Mural 
2 from Tulum and contemporary practices of the Tz'utujil Maya. 

Although this question cannot be answered with the data available to us, what is clear from 
ethnohistoric and ethnographic contexts is the importance of male and female (or dual sexed) 
primordial ancestors or creator deities (Christenson 2003). Within this framework, it makes 
perfect sense for the artifactual assemblage from Balankanche to represent both male and 
female activities and for them to be focused on the things most important for human 
existence—rain and water and the life-giving sustenance of maize. 


Other Renewal Rituals 


New Year rituals described by Landa and other sources focus on regeneration and renewal 
(Taube 1988; Tozzer 1941). The artifacts from the cave, as well as the presence of effigies or 
representations of central Mexican deities linked to rain (Tlaloc), fit well with this theme and 
are of special interest because they may correspond to iconographic elements in the Interna- 
tional style found at nearby Chichen Itza during this same period (Boone and Smith 2003). 
Other aspects of the Balankanche materials that show connections with central Mexican 
pantheons and the theme of regeneration are the stone effigy censers with attributes of Xipe 
Totec (Figure 11.13). Of the 20 carved stone censers recorded, 14 have faces or figures carved 
onto them. Eight of the full-sized figures appear to wear flayed human skin and carry the 
accoutrement of warriors. Three additional censers portray Tlaloc, but with the addition of 
details that suggest a conflation with Xipe Totec. 

The appearance of Xipe Totec iconography on vessels left as offerings at Balankanche is 
especially interesting considering descriptions by colonial-period chroniclers of the public rituals 
known as Tlacaxipehualiztli celebrated in January through March by Aztec people (Durán 
1971:180-183, 416; Sahagún 1981, II:47-58). The climax of the three-month ceremony had a 
strong military component: Jaguar and Eagle warriors wounded captives in mock gladiatorial 
fights, the hearts of captives were removed, their bodies were flayed and dismembered for 
ritual cannibalism and trophies, and their skins were worn and paraded by elite individuals. In 
contrast, the denouement of the festival in early to mid-March celebrated themes of regenera- 
tion and fecundity. The acts performed included begging for food alms, blessing the first 
flowers of spring, and depositing flayed skins in mountain shrines, caves, or symbolic caves at 
the base of temples dedicated to Xipe Totec. Seler's (1963, 1:127-135) analysis of a song 
venerating Xipe Totec and Tlacaxipehualiztli rites (especially the offerings of hearts and blood 
from war captives and the wearing and casting off of flayed human skins) led him to describe 
Xipe Totec as a distinctly male deity responsible for the regeneration and fecundity of the earth. 

In the central highlands, the end of Tlacaxipebualiztli heralded the early spring season when 
farmers began the process of preparing and blessing fields prior to planting. The propitiations 
made to Xipe Totec at this time were designed to ensure agricultural success.? The timely 
commencement of the rainy season was a significant concern during the months preceding 
planting, leading local priests to decorate idols and representations of Tlaloc and deposit them 
in temples, mountains, and caves during Tlacaxipehualiztli: 
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...[the priests] now melted the rubber and painted stripes with it upon the paper. Once the 
stripes had been painted, the papers were taken to the hills, where the caves, shrines, places of 
sacrifice, and temples were filled with little stone and clay idols. These were then dressed in the 
striped paper, which was placed upon them like a scapular... (Durán 1971:416) 


In light of colonial-period accounts and Seler's analysis, perhaps the Xipe Totec vessels and 
some of the Tlaloc effigy censers painted with black spots and stripes—as well as black trickle 
ceramics encountered in the Balankanche deposits—represent a Terminal Classic Maya version 
of widely shared beliefs and ritual practices conducted by ancient Mesoamericans to ensure the 
success of the rains and the growth of food crops prior to the planting season (Figure 11.14). 


Figure 11.13. Examples of carved stone 
censers portraying figures wearing flayed 
skins (after drawings by Hipólito Sánchez 
in Andrews 1970:Figure 22a, c). Image 
courtesy of the Middle American 
Research Institute, Tulane University. 


Figure 11.14. Painted Tlaloc effigy 
vessels from Balankanche Cave (after 
drawings by George E. Stuart and 
Hipólito Sánchez in Andrews 1970: 
Figures 8a and 9d). Image courtesy of 
the Middle American Research Institute, 


Tulane University. 


Conclusion 


The artifacts from Balankanche suggest that several different rituals and depositional activities 
occurred within the cave. These involved regeneration and renewal events that may have been 
performed at different times during the yearly ceremonial cycle. We believe that the majority 
of the artifacts from Balankanche are likely the result of rituals performed over a period of 
many years associated with renewing the world and replicating the acts performed by the 
deities Chaak and Chak Chel in primordial times. These include the pouring of water from 
jars, the use of spindle whorls to make cotton, and the symbolic grinding of maize to form 
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humans. Whether these rituals were performed by women deity impersonators or by men is a 
question that cannot be answered at present. 

The presence of Xipe Totec effigy vessels in the Balankanche deposits is intriguing. Did 
they contain the cast-off skins of flayed sacrificial victims, as was described for the Aztec 
Tlacaxipehualiztli rites of early spring? Although we cannot say one way or the other from the 
data at hand, we put forth the following suggestions concerning the Balankanche ritual 
assemblage. First, the occurrence of Tlaloc effigy censers, especially those painted with black 
spots and stripes, as well as pottery vessels related to water gathering (either functionally or 
symbolically, as in the case of black trickle ceramics), and effigies of figures wearing flayed skins 
represent rituals directed at propitiating deities for both rain and agricultural foodstuffs. We 
know from ethnohistorical and ethnographic sources that such rituals could take place during 
the inauguration of a new year, in the months prior to the planting and rainy season, during a 
later time if there were a delay in the start of the rains, and possibly in the early half of the 
growing cycle when the harvesting of the “first fruits" was celebrated. Second, it seems clear 
that the complex of ritual practices and beliefs concerning caves, rain, and agricultural fertility 
and renewal so vividly described and portrayed for the Late Postclassic Maya had deep 
temporal roots in Yucatan. In fact, ceramics recently dated by Michael Smyth (2000:Table 1) in 
architectural deposits adjoining the Gruta de Chac suggest a ritual use of that cave to petition 
rain from the Early to Middle Classic period (A.D. 500—700). A similar trajectory of increas- 
ingly elaborate rainmaking and sustenance rituals performed in caves has also been proposed 
for the Late to Terminal Classic period in Belize (Moyes et al. 2009). 

Previous reconstructions of the rituals performed at Balankanche have lacked convincing 
explanations for the presence of several hundred artifacts associated with female activity 
spheres and foreign deities. By linking them with rituals invoking Chaak and Chak Chel, on the 
one hand, and Tlaloc and Xipe Totec on the other, they can be explained quite satisfactorily. 


Notes 


1.  Thethree Maya codices known to be of prehispanic origin are named after the European cities 
where they are currently housed. The authenticity of a fourth codex, called the Grolier Codex, continues 
to be debated (Baudez 2002; Boone and Smith 2003; Carlson 1983; Coe 1973; Milbrath 2002). 

2. The prehispanic Maya did not necessarily believe that one particular cave was the source of all 
life; rather, this would have varied from region to region and tradition to tradition. A reference to kab” 
ch'e'en occurs in an important text (Stela C) from Classic-period Quirigua in the southern Maya 
lowlands, dating to the eighth century. In the Quirigua text, three stones are set up at the start of the 
present era (13.0.0.0.0 4 Ahaw 8 Kumk’u, in August 3114 B.C.); the middle stone, in the form of a 
serpent, was placed at kab’ che'en. The serpent stone located at kab’ ch’e’en is pictured and named on 
Dresden page 31b-35b, in a scene that we interpret as the gift of the rains (chaak) to the earthly realm. 
Additionally, there are several references in Postclassic Maya painted texts to wuk ba' nal (“Seven Water 
Place") that we believe refers to a concept similar to that of Chicomoztoc (“Seven Chambered Cave") 
referenced in central Mexican origin stories (Vail 2008; Vail and Hernández n.d.). 

3. The jaguar throne pictured in this scene may be compared with that shown in the Vase of the 
Seven Gods (illustrated in Reents-Budet 1994:318-319), where it is associated with God L of the 
Underworld. We find it of interest that, in the Tulum mural, there are indications of spikes on the tail of 
the jaguar, suggesting a conflation with Itzam Kab' Ayin, the crocodilian earth monster named in the 
books of Chilam Balam. This creature appears in the register above God L in the vase scene. 

4. According to Seler (1963, 1:75-76), the jaguar is the animal aspect of the Mexican deity 
Tepeyollotl, whose name (*heart of the mountain") refers to caves. Jaguars were associated with the 
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earth and with darkness, especially darkness that devours, like that seen in the apparition of the earth 
swallowing the sun at dusk, or its shadow covering the sun during a solar eclipse. In the painted books of 
the Borgia Group from highland Mexico, the third day of the Mexican calendar, House, is represented in 
part by a jaguar. In the Maya calendar, the third day is Ak’b’al, signifying “darkness.” 

5.  Seler (1963, 1:130-131) goes further, proposing a relationship between Xipe Totec and 
Tlazolteotl, specifically the lunar aspect of the latter. Both deities have connections to sacrifice, the 
beverage pulque, and to the earth. The monthly celebrations (Tlacaxipehualiztli and Ochpaniztli) for the 
two deities frame the agricultural season and have certain rites in common, notably the sacrifice of deity 
impersonators. 
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2 Poor Mayapan 
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Larry S. Liebovitch 


Abstract 


The material culture of Mayapan (ca. A.D. 1250-1400), the last great capital city of the northern Maya 
lowlands, has often been described as *decadent." Such descriptions, however, are highly subjective. 
In this chapter, we consider poverty and wealth at Mayapan from a perspective based in modern eco- 
nomics. We find that, as in modern societies, wealth (as measured by house size) at Mayapan fits a Pareto 
distribution. Nevertheless, compared to two Classic-period sites in Mexico—Palenque and Sayil—the 
distribution of wealth was more equal at Mayapan, suggesting that economic inequality was less extreme 
at the Postclassic city. One cause for the decadent material culture of Mayapan, therefore, was that the 
city was impoverished when compared to its Classic predecessors. 


In this essay we analyze the magnitude and distribution of wealth at Mayapan and explore the 
implications of our findings for the general interpretation of the economy, society, and culture 
of that city. Mayapan, Yucatan, Mexico, is the largest and most important Maya archaeologi- 
cal site dating to the Late Postclassic period, and therefore inspires a lot of curiosity among 
archaeologists. Their interest is piqued because, founded by the legendary Kukulcan, Mayapan 
was the political capital of the largest and most powerful Maya state of its period. Because of 
its size and power, Mayapan also served as the social and cultural capital of the northern 
lowlands at the same time. Because it was a late prehistoric site, Mayapan was discussed in 
many historical chronicles from the early colonial period, and so we possess unusually detailed 
information about it. As an archaeological site, Mayapan is exceptionally well preserved, and it 
has been excavated more extensively than most sites; as a result, we have an unusually large 
body of data from it. For all these reasons, Mayapan plays a central role in the scholarship of 
the Late Postclassic period. We ought, therefore, to understand Mayapan society rather well, 
but this does not seem to be true. 

We pay a price for our ignorance. Mayapan culture is a vital link between the historic 
period and the Classic period (A.D. 250—900). If we cannot understand Mayapan society— 
given the bright, historical portraits we have of Hunac Ceel (Chapter 10), of the Xiu and the 
Cocom, the Chel and the Canul—what can we claim about our comprehension of the Maya of 
the Classic period? 
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Figure 12.1. Detail from map of Mayapan 
(redrawn and edited from revised map in Pollock et al. 1962). 
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Views of Mayapan 


Our understanding of Mayapan has evolved over the decades, influenced inevitably by both 
intellectual trends in archaeological theory—which are in turn molded by their social and cul- 
tural milieus—and also by the growing body of archaeological data produced by archaeological 
investigations. Over the past few decades, our views of Mayapan have changed significantly 
(Aldana 2003; Aveni et al. 2004; Brown 1999, 2005, 2006; Brown and Witschey 2003; 
Milbrath and Peraza Lope 2003; Peraza Lope et al. 2006; Pugh 2001, 2003; Rathje 1975; 
Russell and Dahlin 2007). Here, we limit our discussion to two of the most prevalent per- 
spectives: the traditional view that Mayapan was “decadent” and the newer idea that the 
economy of the polity used cost-control measures to develop efficiencies. 


Late Postclassic Decadence 

In the middle decades of the twentieth century, Mayapan and its regional culture were 
considered decadent by archaeologists. Even as late as 1984 (Freidel and Sabloff 1984), 
archaeologists continued to call the Late Postclassic the “Decadent” period. This view arose for 
at least three reasons. First, as expressed by the most influential Mayanist of the pre-War years, 
“the archaeological importance of Mayapan...appeared to be far less than its political 
preeminence in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries...would have demanded” 
(Morley 1938:141). In other words, Morley thought the ruins called Mayapan seemed too 
small to really be the Mayapan of chronicles and histories. Morley revised his opinion, 
however, after Ralph T. Patton conducted a preliminary survey of the site in 1938, partly at his 
own expense, but under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution (Figure 12.1). 

Patton's survey followed the great wall in its circuit around the site and also included the 
ceremonial center. He traced the course of the great wall and briefly described its construction. 
He showed that the masonry consists of large irregular blocks laid without mortar. It measures 
about nine kilometers in circumference, is three to four meters thick, and stands about two 
meters high when viewed from the exterior. Patton identified the parapet along the outer edge, 
the interior stairways, and nine of the portals or entryways. The survey of the ceremonial 
center revealed large colonnades and four round structures, both rare forms of architecture in 
the Maya canon. Patton also located a number of stelae with short-count dates (Morley 
1938:142). It isapparent from other evidence that Patton located and mapped the main sacbe 
at the site and the large residential groups associated with it. Thus, a modified perspective on 
the city emerged: 


although Mayapan reached a position of first importance only at the close of Maya history when 
architectural decadence was well under way, its size satisfactorily agrees with the political 
preeminence ascribed to it by both the native and the Spanish chroniclers (Morley 1938:142). 


Another reason why earlier archaeologists considered Mayapan culture to be decadent was 
that the art, architecture, and material culture displayed strong influences from central Mexico, 
from the widespread International art style (also called *Mixteca-Puebla"). This is not 
surprising given: (1) the broad geographical distribution of the International style during this 
period; and (2) the presence of Aztec mercenaries brought to Mayapan from Tabasco by the 
Cocom rulers. The International style is manifest particularly in the mural paintings, whereas 
more generic central Mexican influence can be seen in the extensive use of columns, beam-and- 
mortar roofs, the frequency of round temples and serpent temples, the presence of double 
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temples, the use of arrowheads, the famous Chen Mul effigy incense-burners depicting 
Mexican gods (Taube 1992; Thompson 1957), and many other attributes. 

To call Mayapan decadent, therefore, is to call the International style and central Mexican 
culture decadent. This reflects a prejudice that judged the culture of the Maya to be superior to 
that of their central Mexican counterparts. This chauvinism was particularly pronounced 
among North Americans who saw Maya writing, astronomy, and mathematics as evidence of 
cultural superiority (Proskouriakoff 1955; Thompson 1966). They contrasted the supposedly 
peaceful Maya with the sanguinary and militaristic Aztecs and found the latter lacking (Pollock 
et al. 1962; Thompson 1966). Archaeologists extended this view to art and architecture too, 
calling Classic Maya art a high art style and thereby denigrating the other Mesoamerican 
aesthetic traditions by comparison. Obviously, these kinds of aesthetic judgments are by their 
very nature subjective. 

The third reason why Mayapan culture was considered to be decadent was the apparent low 
quality of the material culture, which seems shabby and impermanent. We think of this as 
“expedient” architecture, by analogy to expedient stone tools, which are casually made by the 
most convenient and cost-effective method. Mayapan masonry, for example, is poor when 
compared to that of Chichen Itza or the Puuc sites (Smith 1962). Stones are rarely squared, and 
many of those that are dressed—particularly in the ceremonial center—appear to have been 
scavenged from earlier Puuc-style sites. Not only is the masonry at Mayapan generally made of 
rough stones, but also it is poorly mortared. The bonding in Classic buildings can be irregular 
but is, typically, better than that of the Mayapan-style constructions. The Puuc-style masonry 
that immediately precedes Mayapan-style masonry in the northern lowlands does not usually 
have true bonding because the veneer masonry is not load bearing. As a result of the low- 
quality masonry, Mayapan-style architecture is uneven and irregular and was therefore 
commonly covered with thick layers of stucco. Mayapan-style buildings also collapsed faster 
than those built in earlier styles. Even the dry-laid stone houselot walls (albarradas) at Mayapan 
were built using less labor-intensive techniques than in earlier times (Brown 1999:126-127). 

Mayapan ceramics are equally expedient in that they are coarse, soft, and friable compared 
to most Late and Terminal Classic pottery. One can characterize the lithic assemblage as 
dominated by expedient tools (Brown 1999:450-451, 455-456). Formal tools are rare, 
particularly in residential areas. Thus, the view of Mayapan as decadent was in parta reflection 
of the perceived quality of many aspects of the material culture. 


Efficiency and Economy 

William Rathje (1975) provided an alternative economic explanation for the expediency of 
Mayapan culture. In this work, “The Last Tango at Mayapán,” Rathje applied General Systems 
Theory to the economic system of Late Postclassic Period Maya society. The kind of systems 
theory he employed is now outdated, but it earned him a few paragraphs in the history of 
archaeological theory (Trigger 1989:324-325). In contrast to the transience of systems theory, 
his economic reinterpretation of Mayapan culture successfully displaced the traditional 
decadent view. 

Rejecting the frankly prejudiced view that Mayapan represented a decadent culture in 
decline, he argued that the expedient quality of Late Postclassic material culture was a con- 
sequence of greater efficiencies that evolved in the context of a rapidly expanding mercantile 
trading system. 
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In the Classic/Postclassic transition, the role of material culture seems to have changed in 
relation to population integration. Over a period of time, the cost-control trajectory is proposed 
to have led to lower production costs per item and greater resource dispersion over social and 
geographical space. By the Postclassic, these trends in material culture production-distribution 
may have fostered interdependence among populations through an expanding social and 
economic (rather than ideological) order..., while at the same time they produced variety in 
response to local information-processing and -deciding needs... Thus, while Classic populations 
were to a large extent integrated through the costly maintenance of an elite minority, Postclassic 
populations were most probably integrated through a rising standard of living locked into large 
scale population participation in a commerce which emphasized economic efficiency and mass 
consumption (Rathje 1975:435-436). 


Rathje's (1975) article remains a landmark because it successfully shifted the terms of the 
debate about Late Postclassic culture from the frankly subjective and poorly defined discussion 
of decadence to the economic arena where it belongs—at least in part. This was a major change 
that has had a far-reaching influence on the study of the Maya Postclassic. 


An Alternative Perspective on Mayapan: Poverty and the Distribution 
of Wealth 


Unpersuaded that the shoddy material culture of Mayapan is the inevitable result of a universal 
systems trajectory, we decided to explore a more specific historical explanation that none- 
theless carries broad implications. Calling the material culture of Mayapan “expedient” is 
merely a polite, technical way of saying that it was cheap. We think that the expedient quality 
of the artifacts and architecture of Mayapan reflect an inability to purchase expensive items, 
and therefore indicate that poverty was widespread. Our position, therefore, contrasts with 
Rathje's view of a *rising standard of living" during the Late Postclassic. 

The issues of poverty and inequality are interrelated. For example, in the modern world 
much poverty is not the result of an overall absence of wealth or resources but rather of their 
extremely unequal distribution within society. Poverty and inequality are large topics in many 
fields, such as sociology, economics, anthropology, and development. Poverty can be difficult 
to define, is not exclusively economic, and any definition should include cultural and 
psychological factors. We are concerned with both total wealth and its distribution because the 
lack of the first and great inequality in the second can produce widespread poverty. 

In the large literature on these topics, we find many measures of poverty and inequality 
(Cowell 2000). Each provides a different summary of the characteristics of the phenomenon. 
We have chosen three approaches to the study of the distribution of wealth: (1) fitting Pareto 
and exponential distributions to our empirical data; (2) calculating Gini coefficients; and 
(3) using absolute measures of wealth that contrast with the first two approaches, which both 
measure relative distributions. We describe these below. 


Pareto and Exponential Distributions 

Wealth and income are most often modeled as following a type of power-law called the Pareto 
distribution, named after a sociologist who first applied it in his study of income (Pareto 1897, 
1971). Pareto recognized that income was not distributed in society in accordance with a *bell 
curve? or normal distribution. If it were, then there would be a few rich, a few poor, and a 
large number of middle class citizens. In modern economies, there are only a very few truly 
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rich people, and ever-increasing numbers of people in ever-lower income classes. The poor 
actually outnumber the middle class, even in the United States where almost everyone likes to 
define themselves as middle class. 

Pareto observed that the distribution of income forms a power-law. Simple power-law 
distributions take the form 

y = kx* 

where y is the probability of observing a particular value of x, k is constant, x is the variable 
(income or wealth in our case), and c is a parameter defining the distribution. Power-law 
distributions are extremely skewed—most of the data cluster with low values of x—and they 
have a long right tail, meaning a few extreme outliers with very high values of x—the super- 
rich. This skew means that income and wealth are distributed very unequally. Economists have 
studied why this should be and particularly why the statistical distributions of wealth and 
income take the form they do (e.g., Champernowne 1953; Davies and Shorrocks 2000; 
Mandelbrot 1960, 1961; Sargan 1957; Stiglitz 1969; Yakovenko and Silva 2005). 

Recent studies, however, show that modern distributions of wealth and income may not all 
be strict power laws, but rather form more complex curves. For example, Drágulscu and 
Yakovenko (2001) show that although the right tail of the income and wealth curves in the 
United States and Britain do match power laws, the portion of the curve with low incomes is 
actually best modeled as an exponential distribution or perhaps even as a lognormal distri- 
bution (e.g., Clementi and Gallegati 2005). Exponential distributions are also skewed, but 
much less so than power laws, so that a society with an exponential distribution of wealth is 
somewhat more egalitarian than one with a power law distribution. The consensus is that the 
wealth (and income) of the rich is distributed as a power law, but the functional form of the 
lower end of the curve may be more ambiguous (Davies and Shorrocks 2000). 

In our study of Mayapan and other sites, presented here, we evaluated the functional form 
of empirical wealth distributions by using the multihistogram method developed by Liebovitch. 
This method is particularly effective in determining the precise form of skew functions (power- 
laws, exponentials, etc.) and also in estimating their parameters (Brown and Liebovitch 


2010:26-39). 


Gini Coefficient 

The Gini coefficient is the index most widely used to describe the degree of inequality in the 
distribution of resources, most often wealth or income. The Gini coefficient describes how 
much the cumulative distribution of wealth in a population diverges from a distribution in 
which everyone possesses equal wealth. The index varies from 0 to 1 (or 0 to 100 as used 
throughout this chapter), with low values indicating a more equal distribution of wealth and 
high values reflecting a more unequal distribution. The Gini coefficient can be estimated from 
empirical data in various ways. We use the formula: 


Y Qi-n-1)x', 
G= i-l 


2 


"mu 


where i is the rank order of an individual, n is the number of total individuals, x’; is the variable 
value of the individual, and y is the population average (Damgaard and Weiner 2000:1139). 
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Absolute Measures of Wealth 

By “absolute measures,” we mean the use of descriptive statistics such as the arithmetic mean, 
median, mode, and sum of wealth for a particular population. Such measures contrast with 
those described above, which characterize the distribution rather than the magnitude of wealth. 


Measurements of Wealth and Inequality in Archaeology and Anthropology 

The differences between these three measures of wealth and its distribution are significant. The 
purpose of studying the type of distribution—Pareto, exponential, or otherwise—is to 
determine the generic form of the function that describes the overall patterning of the data. 
This can give us insight into the process that produced the phenomenon. For example, 
exponential, Poisson, and normal distributions are all produced by simple random processes. In 
contrast, Pareto distributions are typically generated by complex processes that spontaneously 
self-organize to produce power law distributions. For example, preferential attachment models 
(Barabasí and Albert 1999), which in our case would translate to a “rich get richer” process, 
produce power law distributions. On the other hand, if the probability of an individual being 
rich or getting richer were a simple random function, then a power-law distribution of wealth 
would not emerge. Thus, the functional form of the distribution helps us infer how it emerged. 

Despite its utility and potential, this approach has not seen much use in archaeology. The 
only study of the Pareto distribution in prehistory we are aware of is Abul-Magd's (2002) 
analysis of house sizes at Akhetaten, the New Kingdom capital established by the Pharaoh 
Akhenaten at what is today Tell el-Amarna. Using data from Kemp (1989), Abul-Magd 
examined the distribution of house sizes and found a Pareto distribution. Taking house size asa 
proxy for household wealth, he concluded that the distribution of wealth was similar to that in 
modern societies. The functional forms of many other archaeological data sets could be 
profitably studied. 

The Gini coefficient has been used in archaeology, which is not surprising given its ubiquity 
in economics. The advantage of the Gini coefficient is that it simply summarizes the total 
deviation from equality. But its simplicity and generality may obscure the pattern or structure 
of that deviation. Therefore, the same Gini coefficient can be derived from substantially 
different distributions of wealth. For this reason, detailed investigation of inequality usually 
requires multiple methods. 

Anthropologists have used the Gini coefficient to study inequality in different types of 
societies, with interesting results. Among a sample of hunter-gatherer societies, the distribution 
of material wealth yields modest Gini coefficients, ranging from less than 10 to above 40, with 
a mean of 25 (Smith et al. 2010). These relatively low values imply a relatively equitable 
distribution of wealth. Horticulturalists have a similar range, with Gini coefficients running 
from near 0 to about 60, with a mean of 26.5 (Gurven et al. 2010). In contrast, both 
pastoralists and agriculturalists have markedly higher Gini coefficients. For pastoralists, the 
figures run from 20 to 69 (the mean is 42), a range almost identical to that of modern nations 
(Borgerhoff Mulder et al. 2010). The inequality in material wealth of a sample of agricultural 
societies produces the highest Gini coefficients, which vary from 45 to 70.8 with a mean of 57 
(Shenk et al. 2010). Economic historians have also reported Gini coefficients for a number of 
societies around the world, from China to Latin America (Milanovic et al. 2007). The range of 
coefficients and their means are strikingly close to their modern analogs. 

Several archaeologists have also employed Gini coefficients to summarize wealth distribu- 
tions inferred from archaeological data. Randall McGuire (1983; estimates amended in 
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McGuire 2001) calculated Gini coefficients using structure sizes as a proxy for Paquime (Casas 
Grandes) and several Hohokam sites. He found a range of values that span most of the modern 
spectrum and discussed how they changed over time. He has also used the Gini index to 
estimate inequality in grave lots (McGuire 2001). Morris (1987:141-143) also used grave lots 
to estimate inequality using the Gini coefficient, in his case for pre-Classic Greek interments 
from Athens. Schulting (1995) has used the Gini coefficient to examine inequality in house 
sizes, and by implication wealth or status, from several sites in the interior of British Columbia. 
Ames (2008) has discussed the use of the Gini index in archaeology to study social ranking and 
stratification. 

In sum, economists and anthropologists have used these measures to study and evaluate 
inequality in a variety of (mostly) contemporary societies, while archaeologists have employed 
both house sizes and burial furniture as proxies to measure inequality. 


Measuring the Distribution of Wealth at Maya Sites 


In archaeology, we often try to measure or evaluate social phenomena that are difficult to 
detect directly. Fortunately, wealth is different. Three sources of data—residential architecture, 
household goods, and burial practices—are commonly used by archaeologists to study wealth 
and stratification. In this chapter, we consider the size of residential architecture as a proxy 
variable for wealth because architecture “is probably the strongest and most consistent expres- 
sion of wealth levels in agrarian states... Such societies exhibit a great range of variation in the 
size and quality of housing, and these factors related directly to the level of a household’s 
access to goods and services...” (Smith 1987:301). We chose residential architecture as a 
measure of wealth because houses are common. We can estimate the sizes of many houses 
because we have extensive and accurate maps of Maya sites. In contrast, we have reliable 
samples of household artifacts for only the tiny proportion of households that have been 
excavated. Excavated burials also form a much smaller and biased data set. Thus, house sizes 
comprise the best set of data for studying the distribution of wealth. Ideally, we would develop 
a careful estimate of the labor investment represented by each residential building (Abrams 
1994), but that would be difficult because of a lack of existing data, and so instead we have 
collected data on house sizes from published maps and tables. 

We evaluate the distributions of house sizes for three Maya sites: Mayapan, Palenque, and 
Sayil. We expected that we would find: (1) that Mayapan was poorer than Palenque and Sayil; 
and (2) that the distribution of wealth at Mayapan was more unequal than at the other sites. 
The second expectation may seem contradictory, but there often is a correlation between 
absolute poverty and the unequal distribution of wealth. In the modern world, countries with 
high Gini indices (e.g., Namibia, Botswana, Haiti, Angola, Columbia, and Bolivia) also exhibit 
extreme, chronic, and institutionalized poverty (Central Intelligence Agency 2011; United 
Nations Development Programme 2009). 


Mayapan 

There are more than 4,000 structures within the great wall at Mayapan. Most are residential in 
function. We know this because the archaeologists of the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
identified and defined the “Mayapan house type” (Ruppert and Smith 1952, 1957; Smith 
1962:217), and noted that it resembled in detail the typical house described by Landa (Tozzer 
1941:180). The dwellings are rectangular, wider than they are deep, and usually rest upon a 
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platform or substructure (Figure 12.2). In the wide, open front of the house are two or more 
low benches with one or more passages leading between them to the back room of the house. 
The long, narrow back room usually runs the full width of the building, although in some cases 
there is evidence of a transverse wall subdividing the room into two segments. Occasionally, 
the back room is a bit lower than the front room, requiring a step down into what Landa said 
were sleeping quarters (Tozzer 1941: 85-86). Sometimes small altars were constructed against 
the back wall of the rear room on the central axis of the building. There is much variation in 
the floor plans of dwellings, but many conform in detail to these specifications. At Mayapan, 
the functions of dwellings are securely supported by direct ethnohistorical evidence (Smith 
1962:217). The ascription of residential function to these buildings can, therefore, be made 
with a level of confidence unmatched at many Classic-period sites, where “the principle of 
abundance” (Thompson 1892) and the presence of grinding stones and utilitarian ceramics are 
often used to infer structure function. 


S-133a S-130b 
S-132c S-131 
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Column drum 


Figure 12.2. “Mayapan House Type." 


We selected a random sample of residences from the map of Mayapan and measured their 
areas. New field measurements might have been preferable, but recent field projects have 
generally found the Carnegie map to be quite accurate and complete (Brown 1999). Karl 
Ruppert and A. Ledyard Smith apparently made scale drawings of nearly all the structures on 
the Carnegie map (Smith 1962:172), but these drawings, which would be of great value, have 
been lost. To take the random sample, we first tabulated all of the structure numbers. We 
found a few structures on the map that were not numbered, and we numbered them ourselves 
using the Carnegie system. We used a random number generator to select our sample, and then 
we measured the areas of the structures using calipers on an original copy of the map. Finally, 
we excluded structures that did not appear to be residential. Among these are buildings that are 
considered to be temples, altars, oratorios, kitchens, terraces, and other special constructions. 
We also excluded structures measuring less than 20 square meters in area as non-residential. 
This size has been proposed as part of the definition of the *minimum residential unit" in the 
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Maya lowlands (Ashmore 1981:47), and its applicability to the residential architecture of 
Mayapan seems clear. The remaining 1,214 structures in our sample all appear to be 
residential. 


Palenque 

We wished to compare the distribution of wealth at Mayapan to that from a Classic-period 
site, and we chose Palenque, Chiapas, because of the availability of Edwin Barnhart’s (2001) 
superb map and accompanying data (Figure 12.3). We extracted the dimensions of all the 
structures listed in Appendix A of that work, and then excluded those structures that appeared 
to be non-residential by taking into account his descriptions and comments in the text and their 
appearance on the map. Because the structures at Palenque often lack obvious surface features, 
such as the walls, benches, and columns that are so common at Mayapan, it was often difficult 
to distinguish residences from other types of buildings. The lack of surface features is probably 
partly attributable to the high rate of colluviation at the site, which has partially buried many 
of the structures. Again, we excluded structures smaller than 20 square meters in area from 
consideration. Our final sample consists of 1,135 structures. 


Figure 12.3. Detail of map of Palenque (Barnhart 2001). 
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Sayil 

Sayil is a major Puuc site in the hill country of southern Yucatan that dates to the Late and 
Terminal Classic periods. The site was partially mapped by Jeremy Sabloff and Gair Tourtellot 
(1991). To obtain our data on residence sizes, we used their map and the electronic database 
included on the disc distributed with the publication (Figure 12.4). We reviewed the data, 
which includes the inferred function of the mapped structures. As at the other sites, we 
excluded structures smaller than 20 square meters in area. Our sample size for Sayil is 767 
domestic structures. 


ma 


Figure 12.4. Detail of the Demetrio sheet of the map of Sayil 
(Sabloff and Tourtellot 1991). 


Results 


For each of our three data sets we: (1) calculated descriptive statistics; (2) studied the 
functional form of the distribution, paying particular attention to its right tail; (3) calculated 
the characteristic parameter of the distribution; and (4) calculated the Gini coefficient. We 
review the results below. 
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Mayapan 

The distribution of residential structure sizes at Mayapan clearly shows a power-law or Pareto 
distribution. On a double logarithmic plot, a power-law is a straight line (Figure 12.5a). The 
exponent of the power law, which is the essential parameter of the distribution, is 3.02. The 
Gini coefficient is approximately 32, which is modest and indicates a rather low level of 
inequality in the distribution of wealth. This value is comparable to those of the European 
Union and some underdeveloped nations such as Mongolia (Central Intelligence Agency 2011). 
Descriptive statistics for the Mayapan sample are shown in Table 12.1. The median house size 
of about 48 square meters is close to Jones” (1952) estimate of the average size of the houses at 
Mayapan, (50 square meters), and it is even closer to the mean size (46.7 square-meters) of the 
40 houses mapped by Brown (1999:131). The range (573) is, as we will see, modest compared 
to that at the other sites. The skew is high, as is expected for this kind of distribution. 


Mayapan 
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Figure 12.5. Pareto distribution of house sizes at: (a) Mayapan; (b) Palenque; and (c) Sayil. 
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Palenque 

The Palenque data reveal a distribution similar in functional form to that of Mayapan and 
modern examples (Figure 12.5b). The distribution is a power law with an exponent of 
approximately 2.61. The Gini coefficient for this data set is approximately 44, which indicates 
greater inequality than we saw at Mayapan and on par with the United States in 2007 (Central 
Intelligence Agency 2011). The descriptive statistics for the Palenque house sizes are 
summarized in Table 12.1. The median house size, 70 square-meters, is much larger than at 
Mayapan by almost 47 percent. The range at Palenque is also larger, by 93 percent, all of 
which represents an increase in the top brackets because in both cases the lower end of the 
distribution began at 20 square-meters. 


Table 12.1. Descriptive statistics for houses at Mayapan, Palenque, and Sayil. 


House Area (m°) Mayapan Palenque Sayil 
Mean 57 104 291 
Standard Error 1 3 28 
Median 48 70 65 
Mode 38 60 20 
Standard Deviation 45 113 777 
Sample Variance 2030 12850 604305 
Kurtosis 40 22 207 
Skew 5.0 4.0 12.1 
Range 573 1108 15377 
Minimum 20 20 20 
Maximum 593 1128 15397 
Sum 69070 118090 223234 
Count 1214 1135 767 


Sayil 

As at the other two sites, the distribution of house sizes, and presumably wealth, is a power-law 
(Figure 12.5c). In this case, the exponent is 1.81, lower than either Mayapan or Palenque. The 
Gini coefficient for the same data set is 71, much higher than at either of the other sites and 
comparable in the modern world only with Namibia (Central Intelligence Agency 2011). The 
descriptive statistics are presented in Table 12.1. At Sayil, the median house size is 65 square 
meters, slightly lower than at Palenque and significantly higher than at Mayapan. The range in 
sizes is far greater than even at Palenque, exceeding that of Mayapan by an order of magnitude. 


Distribution of Wealth and Poverty at Mayapan, Palenque, and Sayil 

First and most fundamentally, it is very interesting that the house sizes at all three sites are 
distributed approximately as power laws. If we use these dwelling sizes as a proxy for wealth, 
then all the sites exhibit distributions of wealth that are mathematically similar to those from 
modern societies; that is, they are modeled by the Pareto distribution. The exponents of the 
power laws decrease dramatically from Mayapan to Palenque to Sayil, indicating progressively 
greater inequality The Gini coefficients are in agreement with the power law exponents. The 
coefficients indicate that the distribution of wealth was more equal at Mayapan, less so at 
Palenque, and extremely unequal at Sayil. Nevertheless, Mayapan was clearly the poorest site. 
The descriptive statistics show that houses at Mayapan were smaller with a much lower median 
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area. The difference is statistically significant. Comparing the house sizes at Mayapan and 
Palenque using a Mann-Whitney U test yields a probability value that is extremely small, 
meaning that the difference between medians of the two data sets is highly significant and not 
due to chance alone. In addition, given the more expedient masonry, lower substructure 
platforms, and other architectural features, the Mayapan houses probably represent a lower 
investment of labor per square meter than those at Palenque. The same is true when comparing 
the Mayapan houses to those at Sayil. Therefore, we conclude that poverty was more severe at 
Mayapan, which helps explain the expedient nature of the material culture there. 

It is reasonable to ask if factors other than wealth might account for the differing house 
sizes at these sites. They are, after all, found in different environments. Mayapan is a fortress 
city whose battlements look out on a hot, dry plain. Palenque occupies a narrow mountain 
shelf that overlooks the alluvial plains of Tabasco in one of the wettest parts of the Maya 
lowlands. Sayil fills the center of a valley in the low karst hills of the Puuc region, an area much 
drier than Palenque but a little wetter than Mayapan. The architecture, engineering, and 
masonry of the buildings at all three sites also differ, but those differences do not seem to 
correlate well with environmental or topographical variables. For example, settlement within 
the great wall at Mayapan is much denser than at most Classic-period sites, but in fact the area 
within the wall is not filled. The northern half of the site and especially the northeast corner 
are sparsely settled. It therefore seems unlikely that lack of space within the defenses drove 
people to build smaller houses. 

Mayapan, with its Mediterranean climate, is friendly to outdoor activities. Palenque, in 
contrast, with all its rain, may have demanded more roofed area in households. Roofing, 
whether vaulted or thatched, is expensive, and the houses of Palenque should be smaller in area 
as a result. They are also densely packed, filling the mountain bench where the site is located. 
Nevertheless, the median house size at Palenque is the largest of all three sites. Sayil, although 
circumscribed by hills, does not fill its valley. It seems unlikely that house sizes there were 
inhibited by the topography or climate. Therefore, we believe that the variation in house sizes 
that we have documented is attributable primarily to economic and cultural forces, rather than 
to differences in geography and weather patterns. 


Conclusion 


The discovery of Pareto distributions of wealth at ancient Maya cities is significant. The Pareto 
distributions are important because they share a generic form, a particular type of mathematical 
function called a power law, which describes a surprising number of phenomena. Pareto 
distributions of wealth have been documented in modern nations around the world for over a 
century, in ancient Egypt (Abul-Magd 2002), and now in both Classic and Postclassic Maya 
cities. Although their changing parameters are historically interesting in the Maya case, what is 
arguably more important is their widespread presence in remarkably different societies. The 
economies of these diverse societies could not possibly be very similar. Therefore, the distri- 
bution of wealth has a certain general pattern despite significant differences in underlying 
economic systems. In physics, categories of dynamic systems that exhibit generic behavior 
despite differences in their details are called “universality classes,” and their universality is 
often described by power-law relations (Kadanoff 1971; see Deift [2007] for a broader 
definition). The most plausible explanation for the existence of Pareto distributions of wealth 
in ancient Maya society is that the dynamics of the economies of complex societies must share 
certain fundamental properties despite their many differences. 
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The fact that ancient and modern economies share important characteristics does not mean 
that the formalist, neoclassical model of economics is true and that the substantivists are 
wrong. It says nothing, for example, about the ubiquity of rational or maximizing economic 
behavior. In fact, take it to be self-evident that each economy is embedded in its culture. But 
this does not mean that specific kinds of economies cannot share significant traits. As Stuart 
Plattner remarked, “All generalizations across different societies cannot be invalid” (1989:13, 
emphasis in original). Our finding is only one of a number of structural similarities that have 
been detected between ancient state economies and modern capitalist ones. These discoveries 
do, however, contradict the primitivist belief that ancient economies are categorically and 
inevitably different from modern ones (Smith 2004:74-76). Our task now is to identify the 
specific dynamic processes of economies that generate Pareto distributions of wealth in ancient 
societies. This will be more difficult than it may sound because economists do not agree on the 
causes of Pareto distributions. 

In recent years, econophysicists have explained Pareto distributions of wealth primarily in 
terms of exchange processes (e.g., Bagrow et al. 2008; Ispolatov et al. 1998), although factors 
such as inheritance are also relevant (Smith et al. 2010; Stiglitz 1969). One of the best-known 
dynamic models is Bouchaud and Mézard's (2000) model of wealth condensation, which 
predicts that exchange tends to reduce inequality. An agent-based archaeological version of this 
model has been elaborated by Bentley et al. (2005), who found the same effect. Initially trade 
produces extreme inequalities in wealth in the form of a power-law distribution, but beyond a 
certain threshold, further increases in trade tend to reduce inequality. The pattern documented 
in the present study matches that evolutionary pattern. The intensive trade of the Late 
Postclassic period may have induced greater equality at Mayapan than that seen at the earlier 
Classic-period sites. 

A different theory for the development of Pareto distributions of wealth has been proffered 
by Manus Midlarsky, a well-known political scientist. In his book The Evolution of Inequality 
(1999), he argues that the scarcity of land in agricultural societies can lead, by several 
mechanisms, to a Pareto distribution of wealth. This argument is relevant to our case because 
Midlarsky (1999:49) asserts that: (1) growing populations increase the scarcity of a finite 
resource such as land, thus creating greater inequality; and (2) population loss can have an 
ameliorating effect on inequality. This was the case in the Maya lowlands. Numerous archaeo- 
logical surveys (e.g., Culbert and Rice 1990) have shown that during the Late Classic period, 
populations—including those in rural areas—reached peak densities that were surprisingly high 
and probably unsustainable. The succeeding catastrophic decline in population is called the 
“Classic Maya Collapse.” 

In the Puuc region, where Sayil is located, maximum population density was reached during 
the Terminal Classic period (Dunning 1992). In the Mayapan region of central Yucatan, we 
have surprisingly few data concerning the distribution of Late Postclassic population outside of 
the city itself. What information we have, however, indicates that people were scattered in 
small, nucleated rural settlements, and that the total population was much less and lower in 
density than during the Late Classic period (Brown et al. 2006). In fact, we argue that 
population density in the Mayapan region was much lower during the Late Postclassic period 
than in the Puuc during the Terminal Classic period or in the Palenque region during the Late 
Classic period. According to Midlarksy's scenario, the decline in population during the 
Postclassic period could account for the greater equality seen at Mayapan than at earlier 
Classic-period Palenque and Sayil. 
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The research reported in this chapter can be expanded. The distribution of wealth at other 
sites can be explored. The use of labor investment for the construction of houses would be an 
improvement over the use of house size. It is not difficult to estimate labor investment, but 
collecting the necessary data in the field would itself be labor intensive. One could also use 
household goods and grave lots to produce an alternative estimate of wealth. We are particu- 
larly interested in the evolution of the Pareto distribution of wealth from a different kind of 
distribution that seems to have reigned in earlier societies, a change that seems to be associated 
with the transition to state-level society. More generally, we advocate the use of approaches 
derived from econophysics and complex systems. We find them fruitful, as we hope our 
chapter illustrates. 
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Maya Collapse or Resilience? 


Lessons from the Spanish Conquest and the 


Caste War of Yucatan 


Rani T. Alexander 


Abstract 


Recent calls to extricate the Maya from the stereotype of collapse have singled out cultural resilience as 
the viable new brand for the political present. In this paper I examine two episodes of Maya collapse and 
reorganization in Yucatan: the Spanish invasion (A.D. 1511-1546) and the Caste War (A.D. 1847-1901). 
Using the framework of resilience theory, I explore archaeological evidence of settlement aggregation 
and dispersal, reorganization of the built environment, and household production to reveal how 
strategies enacted before each catastrophe compare with those of their aftermaths. My evidence suggests 
that some native communities pursued consistent strategies that maintained or increased resilience of 
historic-period socioecological systems, whereas others suffered losses of autonomy under the Spanish 
colonial and post-independence regimes. 


Will Andrews” approach to the Classic Maya collapse always has been to assemble empirical 
archaeological evidence to explain variations in social transformations (Andrews et al. 2003; 
Sabloff and Andrews 1986; see also Andrews 1990). Viewing the Classic-period collapse of the 
central and southern lowlands as the apocalyptic endgame of a great tradition just does not 
work well for archaeologists who work in Yucatan. The consensus reached by contributors to a 
recent volume on the Terminal Classic in the Maya Lowlands is that Andrews is right 
(Demarest et al. 2004). The evidence does not support a pan-Maya catastrophe. New data have 
muddied the waters, failing to reveal a neat, chronologically uniform decline in population and 
political institutions. Many scholars who sift through the range of variation between A.D.750- 
1000 are now asking *What Maya Collapse?" (Aimers 2007). 

Some point out that we should be looking at the other side of the coin (McAnany and 
Yoffee 2010a:10; Pyburn 2006; Scarborough 2009; Scarborough and Burnside 2010); that the 
real story is cultural resilience—the remarkable suite of adaptations to a tropical environment 
that allowed the Maya to produce surpluses that supplied great urban centers for over 2,000 
years. They revive an old idea that the collapse was just one of several shifts from maximization 
to resilience that occurred in the Maya area as macroregional systems underwent waves of 
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economic prosperity and depression (Marcus 1993, 1998; Scarborough 1998, 2000; see also 
Adams 1974, 1978; Lattimore 1951:531, 547; 1962; Sanders and Webster 1978; Skinner 
1985:288). I submit that the question Maya scholars should be asking is not “What Maya 
Collapse?” but “Which Maya Collapse?” and, further, “What do we mean by resilience?” 

In this paper I explore historic examples of reorganization of Maya socioecological systems 
on the Yucatan peninsula using the framework of resilience theory, known as Panarchy 
(Gunderson and Holling 2002; Redman 2005). In addition to the collapse of the eighth 
through tenth centuries A.D., the Maya experienced at least two later episodes of reorganiza- 
tion that rarely receive attention in collapse research: the Spanish conquest of the sixteenth 
century and the Caste War of nineteenth-century Yucatan. Here, I marshal documentary and 
archaeological evidence to illuminate the reorganization of not-so-ancient Maya society. 

Historic examples of Maya reorganization offer several important perspectives to collapse 
research. First, they provide alternatives to the standard cases used for cross-cultural 
comparison, which usually contrast well-known ancient civilizations from the Old and New 
Worlds. Moreover, they facilitate appraisal of differences in the duration, scale, and extent of 
structural change caused by internal and external factors (see Kolata 2007). Further, they can 
be used to build bridging arguments between the processes of reorganization and patterning in 
the archaeological record. Finally, study of the ninth-, sixteenth-, and nineteenth-century 
reorganizations on the Yucatan peninsula enables comparison of sequential developmental 
cycles over the longue durée (Redman and Kinzig 2003). 


Resilience Theory and Collapse 


Resilience theory is an interdisciplinary framework for explaining adaptive change in complex 
ecological and social systems (Holling and Gunderson 2002). Panarchists envision adaptive 
cycles unfolding in four stages: exploitation, conservation, release, and reorganization (Figure 
13.1). In this framework resilience is a dynamic concept, measured by the magnitude of 
disturbance that can be absorbed before the system changes its structure (Holling and 
Gunderson 2002:28). Of particular interest to collapse researchers are the release and 
reorganization phases of the adaptive cycle. Release, or collapse, is defined by low ecosystem 
resilience, where impacts of external forces on structural vulnerabilities provoke crisis and 
transformation. The succeeding reorganization stage is characterized by high ecosystem 
resilience, where the release of capital and resources permit wide latitude among actors to form 
new and unexpected structural associations. 

Resilience theorists focus on three properties that shape trajectories of change in ecosystems 
and organizations: potential, connectedness, and resilience. Potential is a system-specific 
measure of accumulated resources, productivity, knowledge, or biomass and nutrients. It sets 
limits on available options for change and determines the number of future alternatives. 
Connectedness is the degree of internal control that a system exerts over external variability. 
Changes between internal and external interconnections cause shifts in system stability. High 
connectedness means that the system can control its own destiny. Ecosystem resilience is the 
capacity of the system to weather unexpected disturbances; it determines how vulnerable the 
system is to unexpected shocks. Levels of resilience shift as the system moves through the four 
stages of the adaptive cycle. 
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conserva tion 


potential —— 


connectedness —> 


Figure 13.1. The Stages of the Adaptive Cycle (from Panarchy by Lance H. Gunderson 
and C.S. Holling. Copyright © 2002 Island Press. 
Reproduced by permission of Island Press) 


Resilience theorists generally predict greater homogeneity and connectedness among social 
and ecological units before collapse, whereas diversity and looser connections among 
socioecological units prevail in the succeeding reorganization stage (Folke et al. 2002). 
Diversity is a strategy that improves the availability of raw materials and buffers against future 
change. It promotes resilience because it guards potential for creating new structural 
combinations of resources and opportunities for innovation. Further, as social and ecological 
units become more tightly connected in the conservation stage of the adaptive cycle, 
organizational structures sometimes become inflexible, which can lead to drastic collapse and 
regional scale transformation. 

In looking at how cultural systems rebound, archaeologists face the challenge of integrating 
specific and historically contingent trajectories with more general cross-cultural regularities 
(Schwartz and Nichols 2007). In the Maya lowlands, Scarborough (2009; Scarborough and 
Burnside 2010, see also Dunning et al. 2009) has argued that heterarchical connectedness, 
which fostered interdependence among self-organizing, resource-specialized communities, 
characterized reorganization and growth stages of adaptive cycles that followed on the heels of 
local and regional collapses. In addition, these heterarchical organizations managed the tropical 
environment by means of an economic logic known as labortasking, which enhanced potential 
and promoted long-term resilience by intensively managing wetlands through highly skilled 
labor pools. Highly skilled agriculturalists that practice labor-intensive agriculture on their own 
land and rely on intergenerational transmission of ecological knowledge are also known as 
smallholders (Netting 1993; Pyburn 1998). By contrast, during the conservation and release 
stages, Maya political leaders imposed a rigidly connected, top-down political economic 
structure. They accelerated exploitation of the wetlands by investment in new technology and 
labor organization, an economic logic known as technotasking (Scarborough 2003:13-16). 
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Political factionalism and conflict ensued, which inhibited the slow and steady monitoring of 
smallholders' agricultural base, causing anthropogenic landscape degradation. 

Although archaeology provides numerous examples of how complex systems move through 
stages of the adaptive cycle, three problems plague applications of resilience theory in archae- 
ology. First, potential, connectedness, and resilience are difficult to measure archaeologically. 
As Margaret Nelson and colleagues discovered, measurement of decline and increase in the 
diversity of social and ecological units relies on variables that are difficult to operationalize 
(Nelson et al. 2006). In their study of the twelfth-century reorganization of the Mimbres 
region of the American Southwest, they expected the archaeological record would reveal a 
decline in diversity before the release (collapse) stage, and subsequent increases in diversity 
during reorganization phase. Analysis of the data, however, suggested that inter-household 
diversity, measured by house size and configurations of features and activity areas, was greater 
before the collapse than during the reorganization phase. Diversity in resource use, measured 
by relative proportions of wild and domestic cultigens and fauna remains, showed no change 
between stages of the adaptive cycle. Yet, expectations for residential stability matched the 
model. Settlements were occupied continuously for longer periods before the collapse than 
during the reorganization stage. Nelson and colleagues concluded that tradeoffs in the 
advantages and costs of diversity must be weighed for specific cultural-ecological situations. 

Second, as Redman (2005; Redman et al. 2004) has pointed out, explanations for the 
growth or collapse of complex socioecological systems suffer from contradictory propositions 
about cause and effect. One of the most common archaeological collapse narratives is that 
increasing populations and the push by central authorities to maximize production placed 
unsustainable pressures on the productive landscape, leading to overexploitation, irreversible 
land degradation, and ultimately to the breakdown of the sociopolitical system (e.g., Adams 
1978; Culbert 1988). Nevertheless, archaeologists also have proposed collapse narratives 
where this causal chain is reversed. For example, high populations and complex political 
economies fostered investment of labor and capital in hydraulically engineered landscapes. 
When the central authority failed, the population declined and it became impossible to main- 
tain sophisticated agrarian infrastructure. For this reason, deterioration and environmental 
degradation ensued (e.g., Fisher 2005, 2009). 

Finally, archaeologists often assume that the survival or replacement of social practices is 
rooted in prior systems, and some practices demonstrate long-term continuities. In the Maya 
case, the multiple local and regional collapses produced by dynamic cycling of the political 
economy arguably were followed by a return to highly resilient heterarchical political 
structures and labortasked wetland management systems (Scarborough and Burnside 2010). 
Nonetheless, for most complex systems, similarities and differences among sequential adaptive 
cycles are not subject to rigorous scrutiny. Both small-scale, local change and macroscale 
external stimuli create system feedback and may cause release. Consequently, it is difficult to 
predict patterns of regeneration based on how previous systems fell apart. 

Are the Maya resilient over the long term? According to the definition of resilience offered 
by Panarchists, the answer is no. Maya history is characterized by numerous peaks of political 
centralization and valleys of decentralization (Marcus 1993, 1998). Cycles of growth and 
decline occurred in both the prehispanic and the historic periods. The frequency, amplitude, 
and spatial extent of Maya collapses set them apart from similar phenomena observed for other 
civilizations. The largest and most centralized polities proved extremely vulnerable to droughts, 
political competition and instability, and macroregional economic shifts. Additional 
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investigation is needed to determine if sequential reorganizations in the Maya lowlands were 
predicated on consistent sets of resilient strategies, as Scarborough has argued. Nevertheless, 
Mayanists also have studied numerous sites and regions that did not collapse during the ninth 
century A.D., especially on the Yucatan peninsula. These were less impacted by external forces 
because production was highly diversified and people followed risk-averse strategies. They 
maintained high potential and connectedness over long time periods, that is, they practiced 
resilience (Aimers 2007; Alexander 2005; McAnany and Gallareta Negrón 2010; Pyburn 1998, 
2008). 

Were the same strategies of the Classic Maya collapse and Terminal Classic reorganization 
in play following the Spanish Conquest and the Caste War? The advantages and costs of 
agricultural intensification based on investment in labor (labortasking) or investment in 
technology (technotasking) shifted with population decline and recovery, but some variables 
are consistent. Political factionalism, for example, is important both at the local and regional 
level for all instances of collapse, but local leaders pursued disparate tactics of accommodation 
and resistance in the face of hegemonic expansion. 

In conservation stages, changes in the built environment, evident in construction of civil and 
religious architecture, suggest heightened connectedness. Alienation of land from native 
communities also characterizes the conservation stages before collapse, but the replacement of 
smallholder agricultural management systems with technology-based production was not 
absolute. Some groups of smallholders maintained and rebuilt traditional ecological knowledge 
throughout release episodes. Some forms of technology-based commodity production were 
compatible with the largely labortasked agricultural sector. Moreover, as was the case in the 
Terminal Classic period, some architecturally elaborate, resource-specialized sites were 
abandoned during release stages, whereas others demonstrated continued occupation. 

As with the twelfth-century Mimbres reorganization in the American Southwest, the 
evidence from Yucatan suggests inter-household diversity was greater before collapse than 
during subsequent reorganization phases. By contrast, patterns of settlement aggregation and 
residential stability in Yucatan run contrary to those described by Nelson and colleagues and 
resilience theorists (Nelson et al. 2006). In Yucatan, aggregation and residential stability 
characterized the release and reorganization stages, whereas dispersal and residential mobility 
(indicative of agricultural intensification and diversification) distinguished the growth and 
conservation stages of historic adaptive cycles. 


Historic-Period Collapse in Yucatan 


I turn here to questions of Maya reorganization using examples of historic-period collapse in 
Yucatan. My specific archaeological and documentary data come from two projects conducted 
in central Yucatan (Figure 13.2). Since the mid-1980s I have investigated historic-period 
settlement and household change in Yaxcaba, Yucatan, and most recently I expanded the 
investigation to the rural areas to the south and west of Valladolid, including Ebtun (Alexander 
2004, 2006, 2008a, 2008b; Alexander et al. 2008). In both areas I conducted archival 
research, extensive archaeological surveys, and mapping of colonial and post-independence 
period sites. 

Table 13.1 lays out the adaptive cycles for Yucatan after A.D. 1450. The historic period is 
characterized by two cases of Maya collapse. Stages of release and reorganization occurred in 
the sixteenth through seventeenth centuries and again in the mid-nineteenth through mid- 
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twentieth centuries. Both episodes were marked by severe demographic decline, comparable in 
scale to that of the ninth-century Classic Maya collapse. Warfare and violence were 
commonplace. These phases were political and ideological battlegrounds as well, and the 
documentary record reveals diverse political strategies ranging from accommodation to active 
and passive resistance during these phases (Scott 1990). From the historical narrative it is 
possible to tease apart strategies indicating shifts in potential, connectedness, and resilience for 
historic-period systems. 


Figure 13.2. Map of nineteenth-century Yucatan. 
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Table 13.1. Adaptive cycles in Historic-period Yucatan. 


DATE ADAPTIVE EVENTS TRENDS IN RURAL YUCATAN 
CYCLE STAGE 
1450-1560 | Release Drought, collapse of [Political fragmentation, drastic 
Mayapan, Spanish population decline, warfare and violence, 
invasion, Great Revolt | extirpation of ‘idolatry’ 
1560-1700 | Reorganization | Congregación, Continued population decline (nadir), 
repartimiento, migration and flight. Spread of Spanish 


Religious conversion, | administration and Christianity, new 
famines and epidemics | technology 


1700-1780 | Exploitation Bourbon Political Population growth, increased trade, 
Reforms hacienda expansion 

1780-1847 |Conservation | Mexican Population growth, expansion of 
Independence agribusiness 

1847-1910 | Release Caste War, Porfiriato, | Population decline, warfare and violence, 
Mexican Revolution  |migration, latifundismo, new cruzob 

religion 

1910-1946 |Reorganization | Cardenist Agrarian Dispersal, colonization and redistribution 

reform of new lands, spread of socialist ideology 


1946-1991 | Exploitation Roll back Agrarian Neolatifundismo 
reform, colonization 
law, nationalization of 
foreign enterprise 
1991-present| Conservation _| Salinas neoliberal Sale of ejido lands, foreign investment, 
reforms, NAFTA increased trade, migration, urbanization 


The sixteenth-century Maya collapse, often attributed to the Spanish conquest and the 
disastrous introduction of foreign pathogens, arguably began in the late fifteenth century with a 
severe drought and the political disintegration of Mayapan (Hodell et al. 2005). As Yucatan 
became enmeshed in Spain’s overseas empire during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
potential and connectedness declined severely. Native populations experienced drastic and 
protracted demographic decline, tribute was demanded of indigenous communities under the 
encomienda system, settlements were forcibly aggregated and relocated, and inhabitants were 
subjected to compulsory religious conversion (Bricker and Hill 2009; Quezada 1993; Restall 
1997). Historians’ projections indicate a 95 percent population decline between A.D. 1500 and 
1550 (Farriss 1984; Restall 1997). By contrast, archaeological evidence suggests regional 
variability in rates of decline. That is, the demographic slide was less precipitous in some 
regions (cf. Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2009; Kepecs 1999). 

Forced resettlement (congregación) severely altered connectedness. Attempts to salvage 
relationships between native communities and places on the landscape are evident in Maya- 
language documentary records. Congregación involved measuring and delineating the lands of 
native city-states, a process called conformación de los montes. Several sets of Mayan-language 
documents related to this process survive: the Xiu papers for the polity of Mani (Quezada and 
Okoshi Harada 2001), the Titles of Ebtun for allied Cupul towns (Roys 1939), and the 
Documentos de Tierras de Sotuta (Codice Perez, ca. 1837) for the polity of Sotuta (Roys 1939). 
The famous wheel maps of Yucatan also were produced during this process (Roys 1943). 
According to Roys (1939), Maya farmers still retained rights to cultivate their lands, which 
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after resettlement were often very distant from their places of residence. Land incursions and 
boundary problems were common. Disputing native parties measured their lands, established 
boundaries, transferred property, and renegotiated agreements over a period of three centuries. 
The Maya inhabitants of Cupul retained private and municipal ownership of their lands, which 
largely corresponded to the early colonial-period boundaries of the native polity, into the 
twentieth century. For the inhabitants of Sotuta (especially Yaxcaba) and Mani, however, land 
use history has played out differently. 

In the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Spanish authorities extracted resources via 
the repartimiento de efectos. Spaniards advanced money and materials to native villagers and in 
return collected cloth, honey, and wax. Garcia Bernal's (2005:240-260) data indicate that 
agents of the governor regularly demanded burdensome quantities of cotton cloth and wax 
from Yaxcaba, Ebtun, and related communities, which required inhabitants to strip the 
landscape of resources. Although both encomiendas and repartimientos exemplify the 
accelerated resource extraction implemented by hegemonic states, the documentary and 
archaeological records offer little evidence that production of tributary and repartimiento 
goods was based on the introduction of new technologies controlled by Spaniards. Land 
ownership has emerged as a critical variable that underwrote landscape change, agrarian 
strategies and intensification, and transmission of local ecological knowledge (Netting 1993; 
Pyburn 1998). By pursuing a litigious strategy that allowed the residents of Ebtun and related 
communities to hold onto their ancestral lands, Maya maintained and increased potential, 
connectedness, and resilience during the reorganization stage of the sixteenth to seventeenth 
centuries and thereafter. 

During the subsequent exploitation stage, climatic variation produced famines and other 
agricultural disasters, which in addition to epidemics, retarded demographic recovery. These 
misfortunes are detectable in elevated mortality rates seen in wills and parish death records in 
Yucatan. Victoria Bricker and Rebecca Hill's (2009) analysis provides a glimpse of how famines 
caused by multiyear droughts, hurricanes, and locusts affected rural mortality patterns in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Yucatan. The highest frequencies of deaths correspond to 
years in which multiple disasters occurred. 

High mortality took enormous tolls on households and communities, and severely disrupted 
the transmission of traditional ecological knowledge, local political authority, and religious 
practice. Nonetheless, the documentary evidence also reveals several coping strategies (Bricker 
and Hill 2009:252), which increased system resilience and potential. Death of a spouse 
severely upset the division of labor in agrarian households, and remarriages peaked following 
severe famines and epidemics. In addition, children who lost both parents were adopted or 
fostered, and in some cases received bequests of property from adoptive parents. At the 
community level, municipal administration and leadership, as well as administration of 
religious confraternities, was often disrupted. Yet, deaths of established local leaders afforded 
opportunities to younger community members and individuals from non-elite families to 
assume office (Quezada 1985). 

In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, rural populations rebounded through 
the succeeding conservation stage of the adaptive cycle. The Bourbon political reforms, the 
constitutional reforms of the Cortes de Cadiz, and the progressive agenda implemented by a 
newly independent Mexico raised expectations among rural people for social justice and 
equitable participation in the political process (Dumond 1997; Guemez Pineda 1994). In 
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practice, however, the growth and redistribution of population in rural areas, accompanied by 
expansion of the hacienda economy that produced cattle, sugar, and henequen, deepened 
socioeconomic disparities. Alienation of native land increased during this phase, resulting in a 
loss of potential for native communities. In several cases, the easiest way to resolve a land 
dispute between towns was to sell the land to an outsider (Roys 1939:18). Maya officials 
manipulated land sales along the boundary surveyed between Cupul and Sotuta to remedy 
trespass and uncomfortable usufruct arrangements. In central Yucatan, land for the earliest and 
largest haciendas was sold in the eighteenth century. Nevertheless, native communities devised 
strategies to prevent land alienation and their success varied from region to region. In some 
cases (notably for Ebtun) native communities were able to restrict cattle-raising activities as a 
condition of sale, or repurchased land that had been sold to outsiders. 

Under the 1812 Constitution of Cadiz, town councils (ayuntamientos) were elected in all 
sizeable towns, and Spanish Creoles moved quickly to monopolize local politics to the 
exclusion of native leaders (Dumond 1997:52-54; Guemez Pineda 2005; Rugeley 1997, 2009). 
After independence in 1821, rural populations grew apace. As Spanish Creoles flooded the 
countryside, post-independence legislation and policies allowed them to gain the upper hand in 
almost every instance. Disruptions to native leadership were more severe in some regions than 
others (Rugeley 1997). Socioeconomic disparities were exacerbated in the years immediately 
before the Caste War as Creoles claimed and purchased sizeable tracts of terrenos baldios, 
enlarging existing haciendas. Nevertheless, this process also varied regionally. In the Ebtun 
region, although Creoles established numerous small haciendas, claims of terreno baldio were 
uncommon. The farmers of Ebtun pursued litigious tactics that preserved land ownership and 
therefore maintained potential, whereas the inhabitants of Yaxcaba did not. Overall, the 
evidence suggests Yaxcaba’s system was more vulnerable to external variables. Resources and 
capital were accumulated and stored by elites in the form of large, architecturally elaborate 
haciendas, and political and economic policy encouraged the growth of the cattle industry. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, the socioecological system was primed for a new release 
stage of the adaptive cycle. The invasiveness of the Yucatecan post-independence progressive 
agenda radically constrained community decision-making and ignited the Caste War of 
Yucatan, a revitalization movement that resulted in a new religion with its own priesthood and 
ritual practices (Bricker 1981; Cline 1947; Reed 2001; Rugeley 1997). The protracted conflict 
resulted in a demographic decline of 40 percent for the peninsula (Dumond 1997:238). 
Nevertheless, documentary data show substantial subregional variability. The population in the 
Yaxcaba region declined by 90 percent between 1841 and 1862, and the population in the 
Ebtun region declined by 72 percent between 1841 and 1883 (Alexander 2004:47, 65; 2008a). 
In the succeeding reorganization stage after the Mexican Revolution of 1910, the redistribution 
of land to new and existing farming communities sparked widespread changes, and agrarian 
reform fused with a new campesino social identity (Eiss 2008b; Wells and Joseph 1996). This 
heightened both potential and connectedness. With the neoliberal reforms of the 1990s, 
Yucatecan farmers yet again face the latest challenges posed by global change. Land 
increasingly is alienated from native communities, and the population is moving to urban 
centers. Political-economic policies encourage accelerated exploitation of new resources by 
means of capital and technological investment, particularly around Ebtun. Local political 
factionalism is rife. Wealth is accumulated and concentrated in the hands of a few. These 
changes are increasing system vulnerability and decreasing resilience. 
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Archaeological Consequences of the Panarchic Cycle 


One of the advantages of studying historical cases of Maya collapse is that archaeological 
patterning can be matched to specific historical processes. Here, I examine variability in three 
sets of archaeological data. I look at oscillations of settlement aggregation and dispersal, the 
development of the built environment among different kinds of sites, and archaeological site 
structure of residential units. 


Settlement Aggregation and Dispersal 

Maya settlement patterns are a sensitive indicator of how successive stages of adaptive cycles 
have unfolded over the last 500 years. Sites recorded from my archaeological surveys fall into 
six categories, which roughly correspond to settlement categories defined by historians: 
cabeceras (large towns, civil-religious administrative centers), pueblos (auxiliary towns), 
haciendas (landed estates), privately owned ranchos (small agricultural and animal husbandry 
operations), independent ranchos (unofficial farming settlements), and land parcels that possess 
important geomorphological features, such as cenotes (natural water sources) or rejolladas 
(sinkholes). All sites are multicomponent and usually contain material from multiple 
prehispanic periods, as well as the colonial, postcolonial, and modern eras. 

Variation in Maya settlement patterns are related to the long-term exercise of a distinct 
mobility strategy whose component tactics—dispersal, drift, and flight—allowed farmers to 
maintain productivity on fragile tropical soils and to resist the worst exigencies of the colonial 
and nationalist regimes (Farriss 1978; 1984:199-214; Patch 1993:62-66; Redfield and Villa 
Rojas 1934:34; Robinson and McGovern 1980). Dispersal is a temporary shift in residence 
from town to outlying agricultural plots during seasons of peak agricultural activity. It 
promotes agricultural intensification by moving labor closer to production locales, increasing 
crop oversight, and reducing travel time. Drift is short-distance migration in which individuals 
or households move between towns or to new settlements for greater periods of time, 
sometimes “leapfrogging” among towns surrounding major urban centers. Flight, by contrast, 
is permanent long-distance migration beyond the boundaries of political authority that often 
Occurs in response to factionalism, polity fragmentation, and political unrest. These mobility 
patterns were serious impediments to attempts by the Spanish colonial regime to control the 
flow of labor and resources. Dispersal, drift, and flight decrease connectedness and foil hierar- 
chical resource extraction strategies. Householders' decisions to disperse, to move to another 
community, or to flee, were made in the context of changing population densities and political 
and economic policies that encouraged overexploitation. Mobility was the primary strategy by 
which householders adjusted potential, connectedness, and resilience at the local level. 

In Yucatan long-term patterns of dispersal, drift, and flight have structured the archaeologi- 
cal record to create two kinds of places that show differences in intensity of use, residential 
stability, and sequences of occupation (Alexander 2004, 2006, 20082, 2008b). Cabeceras and 
pueblos are places used for permanent residence. Consequently they are characterized by the 
presence of monumental civil and religious architecture, developed water sources (wells and 
norias), and houselots. Household series (the sequence of households that occupy a residential 
location for more than one generation) span several hundred years, reflecting a full range of 
residential activities associated with tropical agriculture and animal husbandry. 
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Ranchos, haciendas, and land parcels, on the other hand, are places used for special-purpose 
production. These places have natural features, such as cenotes, caves, and rejolladas, as well as 
modifications to those features, such as wells, corrals, water troughs, and shrines. Farmers 
move their residences to these places either permanently or temporarily in order to increase 
labor efficiency in production. These sites demonstrate short household series of less than one 
hundred years, reuse of existing site furniture, and intensive production in the houselot. 
Residential episodes are interspersed with lengthy periods of extensive use for agricultural 
production and animal husbandry. 


Table 13.2. Distribution of population in the Ebtun Region among settlement classes in 1841 
(during a conservation stage) and 1883 (during a release stage). 


YEAR |SETTLEMENT CLASS| N |POP MEAN | POP SUM % DECLINE 
POP 1841-1883 


1841 
¡pueblo [8 — |1302 — — [10419 61% | 
sitio — 8 |15 fiz |w% | 

Total | à f6s [231 —  J1708 | | 
AAA AS AAA 

1883 4490 

[pueblo — [8 [342 [2742 57890 |74% 

83% 

86% 

82% 

43 


Total 110 4744 72% 


Sources: Archivo General del Estado de Yucatan (AGEY) 

Fondo Municipios, Libros Valladolid, Padron General de todos los habitantes de este Municipio 1883. 
Poder Ejecutivo, Censos y Padrones, vol. 2 Exp. 17, 1841 Ebtun. Padron general de habitantes del 
pueblo de Ebtun, partido de Valladolid, con expresion de sexos, edades y ocupaciones, 17 f., caja 1. 
Poder Ejecutivo, Censos y Padrones, vol. 3, Exp. 25, 1841 Pueblo de Kahua (Kaua). Padron general de 
habitantes del pueblo de Kahua y su comarca de haciendas, sitios y ranchos del partido de Valladolid, 
con expresion de sexos, edades y ocupaciones. Kahua, Abril 24, de 1841. folios 12, caja 2. 

Poder Ejecutivo, Censos y Padrones, vol. 1, Exp. 6 Pueblo de Cuncunul. Padron general de habitantes 
del pueblo de Cuncunul del partido de Valladolid, con expresion de sexos edades y ocupaciones, 
Cuncunul, Mayo 1 de 1841, fjs. 10, caja 1. 

Poder Ejecutivo, Censos y Padrones, vol. 1, Exp. 10. Pueblo de Chichimila. Padron general del pueblo 
de Chichimila y su comprension, partido de Valladolid, con expresion de sexos, edades, y ocupaciones. 
Chichimila, agosto 25 de 1841. fjs. 42 caja 1 

Poder Ejecutivo, Censos y Padrones, vol. 5, Exp. 70. Pueblo de Tixcacalcupul. Padron general de 
habitantes del pueblo de Tixcacalcupul y su comprension de haciendas, sitios, y ranchos del partido de 
Valladolid, con expresion de sexos edades y ocupaciones. Tixcacalcupul mayo 5 de 1841, fjs 41 caja 2- 
BIS 

Poder Ejecutivo, Censos y Padrones, vol. 6, Exp. 73. Pueblo de Uayma. Padron general de habitantes del 
pueblo de Uayma y su comarca de haciendas, sitios y ranchos del partido de Valladolid, con expresion de 
sexos, edades y ocupaciones, Uayma, mayo 14 de 1841. fjs 11. caja 2-BIS 

Poder ejecutivo, Censos y Padrones, vol. 7, Exp. 59. Pueblo de Tekom. Padron general de habitantes del 
pueblo de Tekom y su comarca, partido de Valladolid, con expresión de sexos, edades, y ocupaciones. 
Tekom mayo 4 de 1841 fjs 15. 
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Over the last 500 years, settlement systems underwent cycles of aggregation and dispersal. 
Census data from the Ebtun region before and after the Caste War illustrate the dramatic shifts 
in the distribution of population among different kinds of settlements between the release stage 
(1883) and the preceding conservation stage (1841; Table 13.2). During the release stage, 
people lived predominantly in the cabeceras and the pueblos. Ranchos, haciendas, and land 
parcels were used extensively or occupied temporarily. Settlement aggregation occurred during 
both historic-period collapses. It was encouraged under resettlement policy after the conquest 
(Gerhard 1993) and following the violence of the nineteenth-century Caste War (Dumond 
1997). 

By contrast, during stages of exploitation and conservation people lived permanently on 
distant land parcels, ranchos, and haciendas, as well as in the pueblos and cabeceras. Settlement 
dispersal coincided with economic expansion and population growth. It raises potential by 
enhancing agricultural intensification and diversification. In central Yucatan, however, land 
pressure was not the underlying condition that prompted people to move permanently to rural 
settlements (Alexander 2004, 2006). It is likely that farmers were quick to respond to 
economic opportunities, agrarian reform, and better access to markets through agricultural 
intensification, especially of locations possessing hydrological resources such as cenotes and 
rejolladas (see Netting 1993). Dispersal had the added benefit of distancing household 
production and activities from the supervision of authorities. 


The Built Environment 

The creation and destruction of the built environment, often measured by the size or volume of 
masonry architecture, corresponds to different stages of historic adaptive cycles in Yucatan. 
The scale of civil, religious, and residential masonry architecture varies by site type and time 
period, but allows archaeologists to gauge changes in connectedness. Spanish policies of the 
sixteenth century initiated drastic transformation of the built environment of rural Maya 
communities. Authorities imposed internal settlement reorganization. Religious architecture, 
initially the ramada chapel, was constructed on a plaza usually containing a water source. 
Solares and streets were aligned along a grid plan, and surrounding dispersed populations were 
brought to join the original inhabitants (Alexander 2004; Andrews 1991; García Targa 2000; 
Millet and Burgos 1994; Millet et al. 1993). The town or cab became the focus of community 
identity and the center of religious practice. Entrances to the town along roads were marked by 
wooden crosses erected atop mojoneras (stone boundary markers). 

Permanently occupied cabeceras and pueblos have substantially greater amounts of masonry 
construction than do ranchos or other sites that demonstrate discontinuous occupations. 
Ambitious construction projects that expanded and remodeled civic and religious architecture 
correspond to stages of exploitation and conservation in the adaptive cycle. For example, 
churches were expanded and remodeled in the eighteenth century (Figure 13.3; Alexander 
2004; Bretos 1992; see Taylor 1996). Spanish Creoles expanded ayuntamientos in the early 
nineteenth century, which prompted the replacement of perishable audiencia buildings with 
masonry palacios municipales (Figure 13.4). These colonial-style masonry buildings usually 
have portales (a front porch with columns) and a row of enclosed back rooms with multiple 
doorways. Churches and palacios municipales offer obvious and graphic expressions of 
prevailing ideology and historical memory (Alexander et al. 2008). 
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Figure 13.3. The church in Yaxcaba. The final phase of construction dates to 1757 
(photo by Jeanne Randall, 1999). 


Figure 13.4. The palacio municipal of Ebtun. 
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Figure 13.5. The casa principal of Hacienda Cetelac. 


Masonry residential constructions that convey increasing class differences were built in 
cabeceras and pueblos during the conservation stages of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, and again in the late twentieth century (see Alexander and Andrade 
2007). The elaboration of masonry infrastructure on haciendas corresponds to stages of 
economic expansion and consolidation, but varied subregionally (Figure 13.5). The destruction 
of hacienda architecture during the Caste War also varied regionally (see Strickon 1965). The 
most elaborate haciendas date to the Porfiriato era (1876-1911) and are mostly located in the 
henequen-producing areas of northwest Yucatan that were least affected by the Caste War. By 
contrast, in central Yucatan most haciendas were used for cattle production and remain in ruins 
today (Alexander 2003). Twentieth-century constructions at these locations reflect shifts in 
community identity and connectedness. If a new municipality was founded at the location of a 
hacienda destroyed during the Caste War, the religious and residential architecture associated 
with the hacienda remains unused or is reused for ordinary domestic purposes. New churches 
were constructed for the town, and the materials of the casa principal of the hacienda were 
recycled for new buildings. 

Finally, after the Mexican Revolution, local political identities were reformulated, and this 
process is visible in the construction of civic architecture. Some ranchos and land parcels 
became independent municipalities during this reorganization stage. Civic and religious 
architecture was constructed in distinctive post-revolutionary style (Figure 13.6). Municipali- 
ties formed after the Mexican revolution often symbolized their legitimacy and political 
autonomy by building large and elaborate civic structures. In the pueblos, the palacio municipal 
is never larger than the church. In municipalities established after the revolution, however, the 
municipal building dwarfs the religious architecture and dominates the plaza. Connectedness 
among rural villages in Yucatan, evidenced by the construction of civil and religious masonry 
architecture, increased dramatically in the early nineteenth century and again in the mid- to 
late twentieth century, at the outset of conservation stages of the adaptive cycle. 
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Figure 13.6. The comisaria municipal of Xanla. 


Today, the built environments of town centers form canvasses that display a representation 
of the past shared by the community, and current attitudes are tangibly expressed on 
commemorative monuments and masonry buildings. Often stones bearing dates are carefully 
preserved and reset over lintels, doorways, and gates, which evoke the temporal depth, 
legitimacy, and permanence of the community. Many churches and shrines also incorporate 
Precolumbian carved stones into the fagade as decoration, evoking links to the prehispanic era. 
Some examples may be interpreted as syncretic or resistant expressions. Contemporary 
material evidence further reflects shifting relationships between identity and place. It is an 
indicator not only of political connectedness but also of ties between the community and its 
past (Alexander 2012). Community attitudes about the Caste War, for example, are visible in 
the distribution of dressed crosses across the landscape (Dumond 1985). In some pueblos of 
central Yucatan, notably Tixcacalcupul and Tekom, the crosses that form boundary markers 
are consistently dressed and adorned with embroidered huipiles (Figure 13.7). By contrast, 
other pueblos, exemplified by Ebtun, Cuncunul, and Kaua, pointedly leave all crosses bare. 


Figure 13.7. Shrine with dressed cross at Tzaab, a rancho affiliated with Tixcacalcupul. 
The shrine is oriented and placed atop a prehispanic structure. 
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Household Production 

In the Yaxcaba region, the archaeological investigation went a step further to describe the 
range of spatial variation among residential units—houselots or solares—within three kinds of 
settlements, a pueblo, an independent rancho, and a hacienda. These data offer a glimpse of 
variation in household production for a conservation stage of the adaptive cycle, in the 
nineteenth century before the onset of the Caste War (Alexander 2004). The results show that 
differences in population growth, access to land, tax status, and distance from authority 
prompted different responses among Maya householders in different settlements. Because the 
conservation stage is marked by accumulation and storage of capital resources, increasing 
economic stratification, competition, and a push for the extraction of resources by central 
authorities, different groups of farmers practiced varied risk-mitigation strategies depending on 
threats to land ownership and propensity for crop failure. Diversification of production within 
the residential lot was a common response to increased risk of crop failure on distant 
agricultural fields, particularly if cattle were likely to invade agricultural plots. 

Variation in houselot size and the numbers and kinds of dwellings and features that 
constituted residential space suggest differences in agricultural production, labor organization, 
and the structure of patron—client relationships among Maya living in the Yaxcaba region. 
Differences in mean houselot size were statistically significant among the three settlements. The 
settlement with the lowest rate of population growth and least threat of land pressure, the 
hacienda, had the largest lots, whereas the settlement with the greatest rate of population 
growth and greatest threat of land pressure, the independent rancho, had the smallest 
houselots. Because hacienda workers owned no land and shared outlying fields with the cattle 
of the estate, cultivation of foodstuffs within the houselot garden was the most secure 
component of the agricultural system. Cultivation of distant cornfields carried greater risk of 
crop failure. By contrast in the rancho, milpa was cultivated on land near the settlement, 
because outfield land was threatened by cattle. Consequently, houselots were divided as the 
population grew, because extending the area of settlement would have infringed on arable land 
that was in short supply. 

Differences in the mean number of ancillary features (animal pens, gardening features, 
water storage, and chich piles [stone rubble foundations for small perishable structures]) per lot 
are also statistically significant among the three sites. The pueblo had notably fewer animal 
pens and other features than did the rancho or the hacienda. Intensified production and 
diversification within the settlement zone was most evident in the independent rancho, whose 
access to agricultural land was severely restricted. Distance from civil and ecclesiastical 
authority made it difficult to collect taxes from the inhabitants, and probably made animal 
husbandry an attractive option for augmenting household income in the rancho. 

At the hacienda, garden areas within the houselot were critical for maintaining household 
subsistence, because outlying milpa plots would have been at risk of destruction by cattle. The 
solution was to expand the size of the garden zone of the houselot, such that the lot itself 
replaced infield milpa plots. Also, because the taxes of hacienda workers were paid by the 
estate owner and recorded as debts, raising pigs within the houselot could be performed “on 
credit” and became an important supplement to household subsistence. Inhabitants who raised 
pigs and poultry at the pueblo, however, would have incurred civil and religious taxes. In the 
pueblo garden zones within the houselots were substantial, but were used less intensively than 
at the other two settlements. 
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According to resilience theorists, diversity of household production strategies is expected to 
characterize the reorganization stage of adaptive cycles, as resources and innovations are 
combined in new ways. In early nineteenth-century Yucatan, however, archaeological evidence 
for household diversity is greatest in the conservation stage, before the Caste War collapse. 
Diversified production within the houselot supplied alternatives for people who had lost land 
or who had limited access to arable land. Inter-household diversity in this cultural-ecological 
context raised potential for both smallholders and shareholders (agriculturalists who do not 
own land and who negotiate share or wage labor contracts in exchange for access to land) and 
buffered them from system-wide declines in resilience. 


Conclusion 


This investigation of periods of historic collapse and reorganization on the Yucatan peninsula 
offers several lessons for the study of the Classic Maya collapse. First, the magnitude of the 
demographic decline in the historic cases is comparable to (or exceeds) the Maya collapse of 
the eighth through tenth centuries. The ancient Maya collapse is not unique. Furthermore, 
when viewed from the long-term perspective, even the relatively recent socioecological systems 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are quite vulnerable to external forces that decrease 
resilience. 

Second, the results indicate wide-ranging variability in residential stability and the lengths of 
occupations of different sites. Most cabeceras and pueblos are examples of sites that did not 
collapse, and have been continuously occupied for over 500 years. These communities often 
maintain historical memory of places of origin via colonial land titles. Consequently, ranchos 
and land parcels were temporarily abandoned, but not forgotten, as people fled to larger 
centers during release stages. Other places, most notably haciendas, were short lived. The 
architecturally elaborate estates originated as the government of Yucatan began a push to 
accelerate production and extraction of resources that could be lucratively exported on the 
world market during the conservation stage of the adaptive cycle. Haciendas are examples of 
sites that did collapse. 

Third, some communities practiced radically divergent political agendas in the face of 
collapse, intended to preserve autonomous leadership. The Xiu of Mani engaged in strategies 
of accommodation to manage political continuity and guard connectedness through the stages 
of reorganization (Quezada and Okoshi Harada 2001). By contrast, the Cocoms of Sotuta and 
their allies in the eastern provinces rose in revolt against the Spaniards (Chamberlain 1948). 
Active resistance in the eastern part of the peninsula and pacific accommodation in the west 
were later repeated during the Caste War (Dumond 1997). 

Further, several communities developed tactics for preserving land ownership. The litigious 
strategy of Ebtun of measuring and micromanaging the sale, inheritance, transfer, and recovery 
of land guarded potential for agricultural intensification and the preservation of traditional 
ecological knowledge (Roys 1939). Mobility strategies of dispersal, drift, and flight provided 
new opportunities and heightened potential for many communities during reorganization 
stages (Alexander 2006). Reconfiguration of the built environment raised connectedness, 
solidified community identity, and expressed new or prevailing ideologies. 

Finally, variation in the archaeological site structure of residential space suggests that even 
in conservation stages when central authorities pushed for accelerated production and extrac- 
tion of resources and the socioecological system was most vulnerable, many householders 
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pursued diversified strategies and proved adept at agricultural risk management. Although these 
sites later collapsed during the Caste War, a pattern of dispersed settlement resumed after the 
Mexican revolution, renewing the cycle of colonization and growth in the mid-twentieth 
century. 

Many trends and processes of the historic-period release and reorganization stages resonate 
with those noted for the Maya collapse of the late eighth through tenth centuries. Some 
evidence suggests that they are consistent over the longue durée, yet people adapted strategies 
to specific cultural ecological challenges. Although documentary and archaeological evidence 
indicate wide variability in community-level responses to historic-period collapse, native 
communities engaged in tactics that preserved potential and avoided overly rigid 
connectedness, which ultimately enhanced resilience. 

Currently, native communities in Ebtun and Yaxcaba are experiencing another conservation 
stage of the adaptive cycle. State-sponsored resource extraction via a technotasking economic 
logic is increasingly evident on the rural landscape. Community lands are expropriated by big 
business and tourism. The cenotes of Ebtun have been seized for the production of 
thermoelectric energy by the Felipe Carrillo Puerto plant. Kaua has an international airport 
that serves the Chichen Itza archaeological zone. Few young people follow their parents into 
agricultural production and instead migrate to the cities. The government builds schools, health 
centers, parks, and promotes cooperative stores and small businesses in rural communities 
which alter the built environment. Government projects intended to improve housing, water, 
and electrical utilities have heightened connectedness and changed the face of rural life. Yet, in 
some cases these activities have provoked political factionalism and conflict. If past collapses 
are any indication, however, Maya communities will come up with new strategies to maintain 
and improve resilience in the twenty-first century. 
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Part V 


CONCLUSIONS 


4 Yucatan at the Crossroads 


Joyce Marcus 


Inspired by a flurry of new fieldwork in Yucatan, by the chapters in this book, and by Geoff 
Braswell’s request that I write about the directions Maya archaeology might take, I will review 
what we have learned and suggest how we might move forward. 

The Yucatan Peninsula is divided among three Mexican states: Yucatan, Campeche, and 
Quintana Roo. It comprises almost 200,000 square kilometers, or two-thirds of the Maya 
region. Yucatan, however, receives neither two-thirds of all funding nor two-thirds of the 
attention of Maya archaeologists. For these and other reasons, mentioned below, it is not 
surprising that the story of the northern Maya lowlands is less well documented than that of 
the southern lowlands. 

Indeed, when the term *Maya" is mentioned, most people immediately think of the 
southern lowlands, with its myriad cities, giant temples, and white roof-combs poking up 
through the green rainforest, and its thousands of hieroglyphic texts providing the names, 
deeds, and rites of Maya kings and queens. Many young archaeologists arrive in the southern 
lowlands, fall in love with it, and cannot imagine leaving it for another region. Still others 
begin in the northern lowlands, grow tired of the dense secondary growth and the acahuales, 
and end up going to the southern lowlands. 

Now, however, the northern lowlands seems to have a hard core of excellent archaeologists 
who look as if they will stay and continue to conduct long-term excavations and surveys (e.g., 
Anderson 2003, 2009; Ardren 1997; Ardren et al. 2003; Bey et al. 1998; Bey and May Ciau 
2005; Bond-Freeman et al. 1998; Burgos et al. 2003; Gallareta Negrón et al. 2003, 2004; 
Glover and Amador 2005; Glover et al. 2005; Hutson et al. 2004; Johnstone 2001; Magnoni 
et al. 2008; Mathews 2001, 2003; Mathews and Morrison 2006; Morrison 2000; Rissolo et al. 
2005; Shaw and Mathews 2005; Sierra Sosa 1999, 2001; Smith 2000; Smyth 2006, 2008, 
2009; Smyth and Rogart 2004; Stanton 2000; Stanton and Ardren 2005; Stanton et al. 2010; 
Uriarte Torres 2004, 2007; Varela Torrecilla 1998; and the authors of the papers in this 
volume). 

One reason the contributions of the northern lowlands have never been fully appreciated 
relates to the image of the region: it is still perceived as the poor country cousin of the 
southern lowlands. This view persists despite the fact that it was interregional interaction that 
set in motion many of the developments seen in the northern lowlands, southern lowlands, and 
Guatemalan highlands. All three areas were inextricably linked by language, history, the 
exchange of craft goods and raw materials, and a wide range of co-occurring processes that 
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united the Maya world. Each area contributed key elements to the emergence of new social 
and political institutions (Marcus 2008). 

Without this interaction, none of the apogees and collapses seen in these regions can be 
understood. Large numbers of people moved between regions. Without economic competition 
and political conflict, some of their political institutions would not have emerged. Collapses 
seem less mysterious when one can document refugees moving from one region to another. To 
be sure, our increasingly fine-grained chronologies suggest that one region occasionally had a 
headstart on another, but even these may be the apparent products of where one excavates and 
what is preserved there. 

If we continue to downplay our data from the northern lowlands, we will lack essential 
pieces of the Maya puzzle. Giving those data their due will make it easier to explain the 
dynamic cycles so characteristic of Maya societies (Marcus 1992, 1993, 1998; Sharer with 
Traxler 2006). 


Features of the Northern Lowlands 


What were the distinctive features of the northern lowlands that played a role in both local and 
regional developments? What might the northern lowlands have contributed to making Maya 
civilization what it was? 

Let us begin with the fact that the Yucatan Peninsula has no rivers, and includes some of the 
driest zones within the Maya area. In the northwestern corner of the Yucatan Peninsula, for 
example, some places receive no rain during the dry season; and even during the rainy season, 
when they receive about 50 centimeters, they experience very high rates of evapotranspiration. 

Much of the northern lowlands has thin or poor soils, and more than 25% has been charac- 
terized as having virtually no soil at all (Beach 1998; Isphording and Wilson 1973; Luzzadder- 
Beach 2000; Perry et al. 1995, 2002, 2003). Bedrock is exposed in these deflated zones. 
Although having no soil in some locales was a negative for ancient Maya farmers, it can be a 
positive for archaeologists. Exposed bedrock can allow archaeologists to locate the remains of 
Paleoindian and Archaic sites on the surface. In other words, a systematic and comprehensive 
survey of areas with exposed bedrock should yield important data on early periods. 

The poor soils of the northern lowlands, in tandem with low rainfall and high evapo- 
transpiration rates, posed formidable challenges to the support of large concentrations of 
people. It would have been particularly difficult during the long dry season for thousands of 
people to meet their daily water needs (Houck Jr. 2006). In spite of these difficulties, the 
ancient Maya clearly made a successful living, as exemplified by the particularly arid area 
where the site of Chunchucmil is located. 

Chunchucmil lies 68 kilometers southwest of Merida and 55 kilometers northwest of 
Uxmal. Fortunately, it is less than 20 kilometers from a swampy estuary, which could be 
navigated with canoes to gain access to the Gulf of Mexico. By A.D. 500 it had become an 
urban center with walled residential groups, streets, and a possible marketplace. Chunchucmil 
apparently specialized in maritime trade, and met the needs of its population by importing 
basic subsistence items, all the while exhibiting a brand of urbanism that seems distinct from 
that seen in the southern lowlands (Ardren et al. 2003; Dahlin 2009; Dahlin et al. 2005, 2007; 
Stanton et al. 2000, 2010). Given its thin soils and its location, Chunchucmil evidently relied 
much less on maize and more on estuary and marine foods than was the case with other sites 
on the peninsula (Mansell et al. 2006). 
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In the 20 square-kilometer urban area that includes Chunchucmil, archaeologists estimate a 
population of more than 40,000 people from A.D. 400 to 550. Chunchucmil was in fact so 
urban that its density of structures was the highest of any Maya site during this era (Dahlin 
2009; Dahlin et al. 2005, 2007; Magnoni et al. 2008; Vlcek et al. 1978). One of the key 
natural features that allowed this population concentration was a double ring of cenotes, or 
natural wells, that appeared along bedrock faults associated with a 65 million-year-old crater 
(Pope et al. 1996). That unusual configuration influenced groundwater, serving to accelerate 
and channel its flow along the ring of cenotes. This ring of natural wells continues to provide 
ready access to drinking water today (Luzzadder-Beach 2000). We will return to the 
Chunchucmil site later in this chapter. 

In addition to its aridity, the Yucatan Peninsula differs from the rest of the Maya region in 
that only one language, Yukatek, was spoken there. Such monolingualism is noteworthy, 
especially compared to the Guatemalan highlands, where many mutually unintelligible Mayan 
languages were spoken. 

Another feature that sets the northern lowlands apart is the fact that, as a peninsula, it has 
access to marine resources along three coastlines. Although known as “The Land of the Turkey 
and the Deer,” the Yucatan Peninsula could just as well have been called “The Land of Marine 
Resources.” With its thousands of kilometers of ocean frontage, Yucatan provided access to 
stingray spines, marine shells, manatees, salt deposits, sea sponges, turtles, and all kinds of fish 
and marine mammals (Andrews 1969; Hamblin 1984; Lange 1971; McKillop and Healy 1989). 

The demand for such marine products throughout Maya prehistory is evident from the 
archaeological record. That demand, however, manifested itself differently from site to site and 
from time period to time period. In some eras there was greater emphasis on the use of marine 
items for personal adornment or burial offerings. Other sites show greater use of marine 
products in the enactment and performance of rituals, such as funerals, inaugurations, k’atun- 
ending (20-year) celebrations, or building dedication rites. 

Following the emergence of hierarchical societies in the Middle Preclassic, there were secular 
and sacred rites that required stingray spines, marine sponges, marine animals, or shells. From 
Preclassic times onward, there was an increase in societal complexity and a concomitant increase 
in the demand for marine products. The populations of the Yucatan Peninsula were well situ- 
ated to procure marine products and insert them into local, regional, and interregional 
exchange networks, plugging them into the southern lowland and Guatemalan highland 
networks. 

These exchange networks have been of great interest to Maya archaeologists for decades, 
but much more would be known if we had quantified data from a range of houses, 
neighborhoods, and sites (Marcus 2009). We have abundant data from middens, caches, and 
burials, but lack information on family-to-family variation. By excavating a large number of 
houses in their entirety, we could see what products were used and imported by every 
household, and which were used and imported by a select few. 

One important future task will be to determine what items the northern lowlands were 
exporting. We can begin thinking about this topic by looking at sixteenth-century documents, 
which can be an appropriate starting place even though we always need to remind ourselves 
that sixteenth-century A.D. exports may not be the same as the Preclassic exports. 

Complicating our effort to quantify the exports of the northern lowlands is the fact that 
many may have been perishable. The exports might have included honey, shrimp, cotton, 
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cloth, tobacco, salt, and feathers; perhaps in the future we can confirm some of these through 
residue analysis or the excavation of waterlogged cave and cenote deposits. 


Looking Backward 


For decades a handful of northern lowland sites, including Mayapan, Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and 
Tulum, dominated our discussions of the area. Since all were regarded as very late sites, 
archaeologists began to think that the major role of the northern lowlands was to absorb 
immigrants who fled northward from the collapsing cities of the southern lowlands. 

That scenario has been substantially revised during the last two decades. We now know that 
many southern lowland cities were not abandoned; that many southern lowland residents did 
not flee to the northern lowlands; that many northern lowland sites had earlier occupations 
than expected; and perhaps most significantly, that the northern lowlands were responsible for 
many innovations once credited to the south (e.g., Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004; 
Andrews and Sabloff 1986; Chase and Rice 1985; Demarest et al. 2004; Fash et al. 2004; Rice 
1988). 

Three recent themes that have emerged are: (1) the pace, tempo, and rhythm of the 
developments in each region; (2) the nature of their co-evolution; and (3) the causes and 
mechanisms that delayed, stimulated, or accelerated their developments. 


Paleoindian and Archaic Eras 

The last few decades of survey and excavation have revealed a long sequence of occupation and 
substantial evidence for nucleated, dense populations on the Yucatan Peninsula. For the earliest 
eras, however, few sites have been extensively excavated. The number of known Paleoindian 
and Archaic sites is small, in spite of recent efforts (e.g., Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004; 
González González et al. 2008, 2010; Lohse 2010). The potential is there, however, to (1) 
document the transition from a nomadic existence to a sedentary way of life and (2) identify an 
Early Preclassic period for Yucatan. 


The Preclassic Era 

Our knowledge of the Middle Preclassic (800-300 B.C.) and Late Preclassic (300 B.C.-A.D. 
250) has grown enormously in recent years. Most of the new studies build on the substantial 
foundation made by E. Wyllys Andrews IV, E. Wyllys Andrews V, and Anthony P. Andrews, 
and as each year goes by, we appreciate and increasingly value their pioneering survey and 
excavation projects (e.g., Andrews and Andrews 1980; Andrews 1979b, 1981, 1988, 1990, 
2003; Andrews et al. 1980, 1984, 2008; Andrews and Ringle 1992; Ringle and Andrews 1988, 
1990). 

For the Preclassic I think we will always use the reports on Komchen and Dzibilchaltun as 
our solid foundation, and we will use the ongoing regional surveys as guides to designing 
future excavation projects. One key survey, conducted by Anthony Andrews and Fernando 
Robles Castellanos (2004), covered an area of about 2200 square kilometers, extending from 
the coastal ports of Progreso and Celestun to the city of Merida. The survey was designed to 
obtain new data for the files of the Atlas Arqueológico del Estado de Yucatán (Garza Tarazona 
de González and Kurjack 1980), and it did so by discovering 249 prehispanic sites, 140 of 
them dating to the Preclassic. 
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The variety and complexity of sites during the Middle Preclassic (Anderson 2009; Andrews 
and Robles Castellanos 2004:8; Andrews 1986; Ball 1977; Boucher and Palomo Carrillo 2005; 
Peraza Lope et al. 2002) suggest a three-tiered hierarchy of settlements, from hamlets with 
scattered mounds at Tier 3 of the hierarchy, to Tier 2 sites with substantial pyramids arranged 
around formal plazas with ballcourts, to at least one Tier 1 site that covers two square- 
kilometers and has a ballcourt, pyramids, causeways (sacbeob), and a well-defined plaza. 

The largest of the Tier 1 sites is Xtobo, southwest of Dzibilchaltun, where David S. Ander- 
son has been working. Anderson's mapping and excavations at Xtobo have revealed Middle 
Preclassic monumental architecture and five causeways that radiate out from a well-defined 
central plaza (Anderson 2003, 2009). Immediately to the south of the plaza is a ballcourt. 

During Middle Preclassic times, ballcourts seem more common at sites in northwestern 
Yucatan than anywhere else. The Andrews-Robles Castellanos survey discovered that 23 of the 
Middle Preclassic sites had ballcourts, that they were always located near the center of the 
settlements, had a north-south alignment between 345 and 25 degrees, measured between 10- 
15 meters in length and five-eight meters in width, and enclosed a playing surface roughly six- 
to-seven meters wide (Anderson 2003, 2009; Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004; Medina 
Castillo 2003, 2005). 

In the Puuc region, one of the few known Middle Preclassic ballcourts was found at Paso 
del Macho (Gallareta Negrón and Ringle 2004). At the northern edge of the Puuc zone is 
Xocnaceh, a site with a huge Middle Preclassic Acropolis 8.5 meters high and 150 meters by 
150 meters at the base (Gallareta Negrón and Ringle 2004; Gallareta Negrón et al. 2005). 

Anderson's work at Xtobo resulted in the creation of detailed topographic maps of 67 
hectares of continuous settlement and the mapping of 387 structures. Anderson estimates that 
Xtobo had a population of about 1,500 people. Interregional exchange is documented by the 
fact that the obsidian at Xtobo comes from San Martín Jilotepeque and El Chayal, two of the 
major quarries in the Guatemalan highlands. 

The density of structures at Xtobo (5.78 per hectare) is comparable to the density of 
structures at Komchen, meaning that these two Preclassic sites have a greater density than that 
found at many Late Classic (A.D. 550—900) centers in the southern lowlands (Anderson 2009; 
Ringle and Andrews 1990). The strategy of concentrating a lot of people into settlements in 
the driest sector of Yucatan, beginning sometime in the Preclassic, sets the stage for later 
developments, such as the Early Classic urbanism at Chunchucmil. 

Let us look at a few other Preclassic sites in Yucatan. North and east of Xtobo is Caucel, a 
site with 1,500 structures in an 8 square-kilometer area; 90 percent of the structures are 
considered to be Preclassic in date (Hernández Hernández 2008; Uriarte Torres 2007). Further 
north and east in Quintana Roo, the Yalahau survey discovered many Middle Preclassic sites 
(Glover et al. 2005; Rissolo et al. 2005). Other large Middle Preclassic sites on the Yucatan 
Peninsula include Poxila (Robles Castellanos et al. 2006), Xocnaceh (Gallareta Negrón and 
Ringle 2004; Gallareta Negrón et al. 2005), Ake (Roys and Shook 1966), Dzibanche (Nalda 
2004), and of course, Calakmul, at the southern end of the Yucatan Peninsula (Carrasco Vargas 
and Colón González 2005; Folan et al. 1995a, 1995b; Marcus and Folan 1994; Pincemin et al. 
1998). 

Although the number of extensively excavated Preclassic sites is still small, progress is being 
made. More Preclassic sites need to be the focus of multi-year horizontal excavations, 
especially those sites where Classic-period overburden is not present. This lack of overburden 
is unfortunately not the case at Calakmul, a city that went on to become one of the most 
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monumental capitals in the Maya area (Folan et al. 1995b; Grube 2004; Marcus 1987, 2004; 
Martin and Grube 2008). 

Given the number of Middle Preclassic sites, we can infer both that Yucatan had a large 
population in that era, and that additional extensive surveys are likely to yield even more 
Middle Preclassic sites. If future large-scale surveys use the same methods employed by 
Andrews and Robles Castellanos (2004), the task of comparing and contrasting the results from 
region to region would be greatly facilitated. 

Such surveys might even make Yucatan an epicenter of Preclassic studies. That would 
perhaps help to remove the perception that the north was a poor country cousin of the south. 

What we still lack are very extensive excavations of Preclassic buildings and neighborhoods, 
along the lines of what Andrews IV and Andrews V accomplished at Dzibilchaltun and 
Komchen. Such excavation would probably reveal more about Preclassic social rank from 
burials, household inventories, comparisons of building plans, and so forth. There are hints 
that the northern lowlands were experiencing the same evolutionary developments and 
innovations that occurred to the south, and in some instances were even more precocious for 
their time. 

More extensive excavations at Preclassic centers in the north would complement what we 
know from southern sites like Barton Ramie (Willey et al. 1965; Hohmann 2002), Blackman 
Eddy (M. K. Brown and Garber 2003; Garber et al. 1998), Cahal Pech (Aimers et al. 2000; 
Awe 1992; Powis 1996), Cuello (Andrews and Hammond 1990; Hammond 1991; Robin 
1989), Cerros (Freidel 1978; Scarborough 1991), El Mirador (Dahlin 1984; Forsyth 1989; 
Hansen 1984, 1990, 1994; Matheny 1980, 1986, 1987); Nakbe (Forsyth 1993; Hansen 2002, 
Hansen et al. 1991), and Pacbitun (Healy and Awe 1999; White et al. 1993). 

Perhaps most importantly, we need to find the Early Preclassic that must be there given the 
large number of Middle Preclassic sites that have been found everywhere that archaeologists 
look. 

Given the size and number of Middle Preclassic settlements in the northernmost corners of 
the Yucatan Peninsula, it is clear that local populations and in situ developments have been 
seriously underestimated. It is time to stop arguing that immigrants from the south were 
responsible for advances made in the north. Regional exchange of all kinds probably connected 
much of the Maya lowlands, and we need not invoke population movements to explain the 
interregional similarities (Stanton 2000). In fact, surveys in several parts of the northern 
lowlands suggest that well over half the sites found were occupied in the Late Preclassic 
(Anderson 2009; Andrews and Robles Castellanos 2004; Gallareta Negrón et al. 2003, 2004; 
Mathews and Maldonado Cárdenas 2006; Morrison 2000; Stanton 2000). 


The Classic Era 

The Early Classic (A.D. 250-550) has been the focus of several recent projects in the northern 
lowlands. We have learned much more about Yaxuna (Ardren 1997; Johnstone 2001; Stanton 
2000; Stanton et al. 2010), Ichmul (Shaw 2008), Yo'okop (Shaw 2008), as well as relations 
between Yo'okop and Calakmul in southern Campeche. This Early Classic tie between Yo’okop 
and Calakmul is one example of interregional interaction between the northern and southern 
lowlands (Shaw 2008). One of the few hieroglyphic texts known from Yo'okop mentions the 
ruler named Sky Witness, a man who ruled Calakmul at ca. A.D. 560; unfortunately, the text 
gives few details. 
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One hopes that the work at Yaxuna will inspire more excavation at Early Classic sites such 
as Actun Toh, Ake, El Naranjal, Huntichmul, Ikil, Izamal, Kantunilkin, Ox Mul, Siho, Tres 
Lagunas, Uci, Victoria, and Xcambo (Burgos et al. 2003; Ceballos Gallareta 2003, Jiménez 
Álvarez 2002; Mathews 1998; Mathews and Maldonado Cárdenas 2006; Quiñones Cetina 
2006; Roys and Shook 1966; Sierra Sosa 1999, 2001). 

Two of the key Early Classic sites in the Puuc region were Chac (Smyth 2006, 2008, 2009; 
Smyth and Ortegón Zapata 2006) and Oxkintok (López Vázquez and Fernández Marquínez 
1987; Rivera Dorado 1988, 1989, 1990, 1992; Varela Torrecilla 1998). Oxkintok, which lay 
at the edge of the Puuc ridge, has produced Teotihuacan-style cylindrical tripod vessels, as well 
as a number of buildings displaying talud-tablero architecture (Rivera Dorado 1988, 1989; 
Varela Torrecilla 1998; Varela Torrecilla and Braswell 2003). Both the pottery and 
architecture at Oxkintok, which date to ca. A.D. 500-600, seem to be variants or copies of 
Gulf Coast and highland Mexican forms (Ortiz and Santley 1998). 

Michael Smyth's (2008) work at Chac, a site near Sayil, has been of particular interest 
because it has raised a whole series of questions about relationships between Yucatan and 
Teotihuacan (Stanton 2005). Smyth has found cylindrical tripod vessels, candeleros, floreros, 
green Pachuca obsidian, round burial cists, talud-tablero architecture, and other apparent non- 
local elements. Speaking about the site of Chac, Smyth (2008:402) notes, “While no one 
material category by itself is convincingly diagnostic of Teotihuacan contact, the presence of 
multiple categories and the convergence of the evidence are compelling." To Smyth, these 
items suggest direct interaction with Teotihuacan, but we should not rule out the possibility 
that some of them passed through the hands of intervening groups and some were local 
imitations. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence at Chac for direct foreign interaction with Teotihuacan is a 
series of residential structures and a number of round burial cists constructed in a Teotihuacan 
style. Such cists are similar to those known from Teotihuacan. One cist at Chac included a 
tripod plate with the image of Tlaloc, and a candelero. The non-elite residential structures at 
Chac had rooms arranged around patios, oriented about 15 degrees east of cardinal north. One 
of these structures contained a rectangular altar in the center of the patio, and the residential 
group was surrounded by a large masonry wall. Since such compounds are supposedly unusual 
for the northern lowlands, Smyth thinks that they may have housed Teotihuacanos. If several 
skeletons from these cists at Chac had been shown to be Teotihuacanos, the argument would 
have been much more compelling. Additional evidence includes a cylindrical vase with coffee- 
bean appliques, found beneath the stucco floor of Structure E-III in the Chac Pyramid Plaza 
(Smyth 2006:126). Some tripod vessels look to be local imitations, while others look to be 
made on Fine Buff, a ware apparently produced at Matacapan. One vessel at Chac had non- 
local motifs and the hollow round supports typical of Gulf Coast ceramics. Unfortunately, 
however, pots are not people. In reassessing the data for Chac, Travis Stanton (2005:31) 
concludes that *...none of this evidence proves that Teotihuacan men were permanently living 
in the northern Maya lowlands.” 

In sum, there is growing evidence suggesting that the Maya were active agents in adapting 
and modifying foreign styles to fit their own needs, and this process of adoption, emulation, 
and modification is still poorly understood (e.g., Braswell 2003a, 2003b; Marcus 2003; Varela 
Torrecilla and Braswell 2003). 

At Chac and at Oxkintok we see local imitations of Teotihuacan-style artifacts mixed with 
objects whose style had already been modified by people who lived between Teotihuacan and 
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the Puuc area. The mediated interaction of Yucatan with highland Mexico, the Gulf Coast 
lowlands, Chiapas, and the highlands and lowlands of Guatemala is rarely emphasized. There 
has been a tendency to see interaction as direct and the response of the Maya as passive. 

The Teotihuacan-Maya picture is fascinating, yet we should avoid simplistic interpretations. 
Influence is unlikely to have been one-way. Evidence continues to mount that Teotihuacan 
borrowed and modified Maya features for its own use (e.g., Braswell 2003a, 2003b; Marcus 
2003; Taube 2003; Varela Torrecilla and Braswell 2003). The number of intervening societies 
that lived between the Maya area and Teotihuacan is so great that we will need: (1) a type of 
network analysis that connects all the nodes, gateways, trade routes, and pathways; and (2) a 
careful evaluation of each kind of commodity. 

Another of the interesting Early Classic discoveries is just how urban Chunchucmil was. 
From A.D. 400 to 550 it covered perhaps 25 square kilometers, featuring three times as many 
people in its nine-square-kilometer central zone than did Tikal. The residential groups of 
Chunchucmil, bounded by walls and albarradas, make it an early forerunner of the urban 
centers that we see later in the Yucatan Peninsula. The number of mapped residential groups at 
Chunchucmil has now reached 1,000, with more than 400 being of the bounded houselot type. 
We should look forward to seeing many of those houselots fully excavated, and their features 
and artifact inventories published (e.g., Hutson et al. 2006). 

The data emerging from the Chunchucmil project suggest that that site was actively 
participating in maritime trade, using canoes to exploit the estuary, coastal salt flats, and ocean 
resources. At the same time, the residents of Chunchucmil evidently had to import many 
essential products (including food and wood) to the site. This raises a series of questions: Was 
there a road or canal that connected Chunchucmil to the coast, only 27 kilometers away? Were 
there intermediate sites along the way, with storage for transshipment of the items brought to 
and from the coast? 

One reason the political complexity of the Early Classic northern lowlands has been 
underestimated is its relative lack of hieroglyphic texts. Even when we do have texts for the 
northern lowlands, they are most often integral building components such as lintels, capstones, 
jambs, and walls, rather than free-standing stelae (an excellent Late Classic example would be 
that at Sisila; see Benavides Castillo 2003 and Pollock 1980). 

We need to remind ourselves that the presence or absence of writing is not the key criterion 
for political complexity or social stratification. As George Bey (2006:36) aptly states, “The 
Early Classic Maya in the north were not country bumpkins living in the backwaters of the 
Maya world but instead a culturally distinct group that took a different trajectory to some 
extent from that of the south. The limited number of texts and polychromes in the north is not 
a result of the area being culturally backward but the result of an indigenous and not-fully- 
understood regional cultural tradition." One northern city with hieroglyphic texts is Chichen 
Itza (e.g., Graña-Behrens 2006; Grafia-Behrens et al. 1999; Krochock 1988, 1998, 2002). In 
this volume, Geoffrey Braswell and his students report on their recent excavations there. 

In addition, there have been recent excavations in the Initial Series Group, a complex of 
buildings that may have housed the most important lineages at Chichen Itza (Schmidt 2005). 
The site of Chichen Itza has a long occupation, with its occupants choosing styles and motifs 
eclectically. Contrasting styles were selected by groups occupying various building clusters, 
connected one to another by intra-site causeways. It now appears that, rather than being the 
passive recipient of foreign styles brought to Yucatan by highland Mexicans, the northern 
lowlands borrowed elements from several different areas (see Braswell and Peniche May, this 
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volume). Our assessment has now changed from seeing the northern Maya as passive recipients 
to viewing them as active agents (Cobos 2006; Braswell and Peniche May, this volume). 

The epigraphic record at Chichen Itza (and other Yucatec sites) has been variously 
interpreted as evidence of: (1) a monarchy with a divine ruler and his support staff of priests 
and officeholders; or (2) a kind of multepal, or joint rule, in which several lineages co-ruled the 
city and its subject territory. The pendulum continues to swing back and forth between these 
positions. Recently, however, the monarchical model has come to the fore, putting the 
government of Chichen Itza more closely in line with those of the southern lowlands (e.g., 
Plank 2004; Ringle 2004; Zender 2004). In this view it would have been the political collapse 
of Chichen Itza that created the conditions for joint rule, the kind of administration that came 
to characterize the Postclassic Maya at Mayapan. 

In addition to Chichen Itza, key sites with hieroglyphic texts include Oxkintok (Rivera 
Dorado 1988, 1989, 1990, 1992), Xcalumkin (Pollock 1980), Edzna (Benavides Castillo 1997; 
Forsyth 1983; Matheny 1987), Uxmal (Kowalski 1985; Ruppert and Smith 1957), Coba 
(Folan et al. 1983; Ruppert and Denison 1943), and Ek’ Balam (Lacadena Garcia-Gallo 2005; 
Vargas de la Pefia and Castillo Borges 2005). Of all these, perhaps the most spectacular 
masterpieces of hieroglyphic writing are the texts painted on the walls and capstones at Ek’ 
Balam—especially in the palace and court of the ruler, which lay inside concentric walls. 

The Ek’ Balam palace, known as Structure 1 or the Acropolis, was 162 meters long, 68 
meters wide, and more than 32 meters high. Here archaeologists Leticia Vargas de la Pefia and 
Victor Castillo Borges have so far exposed 72 rooms. Elsewhere inside the walled precinct 
were plazas, temples, residential quarters, a sweatbath, altars and shrines, stelae, and painted 
walls with hieroglyphic texts. One sacbe on the west led to the outer wall of the precinct, while 
two others led to the front (or south) side. 

The Mural of the 96 Glyphs, found on the wall of Room 29-sub inside the Acropolis, 
reports the A.D. 770 arrival of a man associated with the prestigious title, “kalo’mte of the 
north.” Apparently under his auspices, a new ruler named Ukit Kan Lek Tok’ took the throne 
of Ek’ Balam and administered the Kingdom of Talol. This new king is said to have come from 
Man, a place we have yet to identify but which may be linked to Mani. 

Alfonso Lacadena García-Gallo (2005) has concluded that because this ruler was the 
founder of the royal dynasty at Ek’ Balam, he went on to become the most-often-mentioned 
ruler in the texts of Ek’ Balam. A spectacularly preserved structure, with a stucco façade 
modeled in the form of an earth monster, was the final resting place of Ukit Kan Lek Tok’. 
That structure, found on the fourth level of the west wing of the Acropolis, was called by the 
ancient Maya sak xok naah, “the White House of Reading.” Ukit Kan Lek Tok’, in some ways, 
was treated like the Copan ruler Yax K’uk’ Mo’o, since both were regarded as dynastic 
founders. Their final resting places were shrines and their royal successors referred to these 
founders with great reverence. Among the Ek’ Balam rulers who referred back to the dynastic 
founder were K'an B’ohb’ Tok’, Ukit Jol Ahkul, and K'inich Junpik Tok’. 

Prior to the discovery of these texts at Ek’ Balam, archaeologists had underestimated the 
nature of divine kingship in the northern lowlands. Although divine kingship exists in societies 
that lack writing, it is more difficult to demonstrate. To be sure, the evidence for scribes and 
the carvers of stelae is much earlier in the southern lowlands, the Guatemalan highlands, and 
the Pacific piedmont than in the northern lowlands (e.g., Marcus 1976; Mora-Marin 2008; 
Saturno et al. 2006). 
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The finds by the Jaina Archaeological Project, however, are making investigators reconsider 
whether or not Late Preclassic writing existed in the northern lowlands (see Benavides Castillo 
and Grube 2002 to compare Jaina's Panel 3 with Stela 10 at Kaminaljuyu and with Monument 
60 at Izapa). Will future excavations in the northern lowlands uncover additional examples of 
early Maya writing? After all, less than a decade has passed since William Saturno discovered a 
column of hieroglyphs painted on a wall at San Bartolo, a site northeast of Tikal. That was a 
significant find because it put writing in the southern lowlands closer in time to its appearance 
in the Guatemalan highlands (Saturno et al. 2006). Until Saturno's discovery, the Guatemalan 
highlands and Pacific piedmont had laid claim to the oldest writing within the Maya region. 
Now the discoveries at Jaina, Oxkintok, Ek” Balam, and elsewhere suggest that, despite the 
greater numbers of stelae with hieroglyphs in the southern lowlands, the north may have had 
its own long tradition of writing. 

Our views are also being changed by new discoveries at Calakmul in Campeche, near the 
geographic transition between the northern and southern lowlands. One discovery is the 
spectacular Late Preclassic façade of Substructure IIc; others include Early Classic murals and 
stelae (Carrasco Vargas and Colón González 2005; Pincemin et al. 1998). Before the discovery 
of Stela 114 at Calakmul, the northernmost site with a fifth-century date (8.19.15.12.13 or 
A.D. 431) was Balakbal (Marcus and Folan 1994; Ruppert and Denison 1943). Stela 114 has 
added a century of time depth to the Calakmul dynasty (Pincemin et al. 1998) and future 
discoveries could add more. 

Ivan Sprajc's (2004, 2008) systematic survey in southeastern Campeche has raised our 
estimates of Early Classic occupation in that area. Many of these key sites were in the social 
and political web of Calakmul. Our understanding of the Early Classic is further enriched by 
new survey and excavation data from southern Quintana Roo (Nalda 2004; Esparza Olguín 
and Pérez Gutiérrez 2009). In particular, the excavations at Dzibanche and nearby sites have 
been key to our current understanding of Early Classic politics, especially the relationship of 
the Quintana Roo sites to the Kaan Polity later administered by Calakmul. The fact that the 
Kaan (or snake head) emblem glyph appears in texts at Dzibanche, El Resbalon, and Pol Box 
even before that emblem appears at Calakmul has piqued interest in the role of southern 
Quintana Roo in the founding of the Calakmul dynasty (Carrasco Vargas and Boucher 1987; 
Esparza Olguín and Pérez Gutiérrez 2009; Marcus, this volume; Sprajc et al. 2005; Velásquez 
García 2004, 2005). 

The snake head was used by Calakmul as its emblem glyph from A.D. 636 to 736 (Grube 
2004; Marcus 2004; Martin 2005). Before A.D. 636, and again after A.D. 736, Calakmul 
seems to have used a bat as its polity name. If future research upholds this sequence—use of the 
bat emblem, then the snake-head emblem, and then re-use of the bat emblem—we may have 
evidence for political cycling that will be difficult to equal with data from any other Maya 
region. To be sure, it is ironic that we are now learning so much about Calakmul from distant 
sites whose monuments are in a better state of preservation (Marcus 1987, 2004). Like so 
many Yucatan Peninsula sites, Calakmul carved its monuments on poor-quality soft limestone, 
leaving its once-legible hieroglyphic texts highly weathered, eroded, and illegible. 


The Postclassic Era 

The Yucatan Peninsula, of course, abounds with Postclassic and colonial sites. Among the most 
celebrated are Mayapan, Tulum, Dzibilchaltun, Becan, Coba, Edzna, and Chichen Itza, and the 
sites of Cozumel Island (Anderson 1998; Andrews and Robles Castellanos 1985; Andrews et al. 
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2003; Andrews and Sabloff 1986; Benavides Castillo 1997; Folan et al. 1983; Freidel 1981; 
Freidel and Sabloff 1984; Lothrop 1924; Masson and Peraza Lope 2008; Milbrath and Peraza 
Lope 2003). 

The full story of Mayapan is becoming better known as archaeologists return there to 
augment the work conducted by the Carnegie Institution of Washington (Pollock et al. 1962). 
This work uses sixteenth-century documents to complement the excavations of this walled city, 
which encloses more than 4,000 structures in a 4.2 square-kilometer area (Brown 1999; Jones 
1962; Marcus and Sabloff 2008; Masson and Peraza Lope 2008; Pollock et al. 1962). We now 
know that residential settlement extended outside these walls despite the fact that defense and 
personal safety were major concerns. The original founding of Mayapan is still shrouded in 
mystery. 

Ethnohistoric documents indicate that a Mayapan ruler named Hunac Ceel conquered 
Chichen Itza. From A.D. 1100 to 1300, according to sixteenth-century documents, a Triple 
Alliance called the League of Mayapan was co-administered by Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and 
Mayapan. Later, with the collapse of the governments at Uxmal and Chichen Itza, Mayapan 
came to be governed by a multepal or joint rule. That alliance involved the Kokoom, the ruling 
lineage at Chichen Itza, the Xiw, the ruling lineage at Uxmal, and a few other groups. 

By A.D. 1400 the Xiw had been expelled from Mayapan, leaving the Kokoom to dominate 
that polity (Tozzer 1941). Remnants of the Xiw faction, however, became angry and revolted 
against the Kokoom. Diego de Landa reports that all the members of the Kokoom royal house 
in Mayapan were killed during the Xiw revolt. That statement has been reinforced by 
excavations at Mayapan, which show the burning of buildings and widespread destruction. 

Mayapan was a city modeled after the Classic metropolis of Chichen Itza. The Temple of 
Kukulcan at Mayapan was a smaller version of Chichen Itza's Castillo; its Round Temple was a 
smaller version of the Caracol of Chichen Itza. When the Round Temple at Mayapan was 
excavated in the 1990s, archaeologists found the four doorways described in the sixteenth 
century by Diego de Landa (see Tozzer 1941). 

The sixteenth-century documents also shed light on the colonial archaeology of Yucatan 
(e.g., Andrews 1984; Alexander 1999, 2004). When the Spaniards arrived they found the 
peninsula divided into autonomous provinces called Ruchkabaloob. These provinces repre- 
sented the polities formerly united by the multepal at Mayapan, an alliance that succeeded for 
a time in centralizing the administration of Yucatan. All those autonomous provinces had 
resurfaced when the centralized administration at Mayapan collapsed. 


Looking Ahead 


What might the future hold for archaeologists working in Yucatan? To begin with, some 
periods are so poorly known that they are in great need of attention. Two very important 
contributions would be to document: (1) the transition from the Archaic to the Early Preclassic 
period; and (2) the transition from the Early Preclassic to the Middle Preclassic. Without such 
research the very high density of Middle Preclassic sites cannot be understood. 

Conducting household archaeology at a site of any period would also be a contribution. The 
northern lowlands is particularly suitable for household archaeology since (in contrast to the 
Peten) many stone alignments, small structures, and even entire house groups can be detected 
right on the surface. Many more houses could probably be excavated per season than in the 
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southern lowlands. Huge sums of money would not be needed to dig such houses, unlike the 
expenses involved when excavating huge temple pyramids. 

We should consider increasing the amount of fieldwork being conducted at Preclassic sites 
in Yucatan. This work should include documenting the variety of house types, village plans, 
storage and other features, tool kits, mortuary settings, neighborhoods, and sociopolitical 
networks. 

Mayanists speak often of daily activities, household rituals, and the lives of commoners, and 
yet few are actually digging large numbers of Maya households and piece-plotting everything 
they find. We need many such studies before we can compare household-to-household 
activities, and even more before we can compare whole villages. In some parts of the northern 
lowlands, the soil is so thin that whole barrios could be exposed with minimal earth removal. 

I frequently ask my students to describe their chosen archaeological site without referring to 
its pottery. This makes them aware of the unrealistic burden we place on ceramics in our effort 
to explain the past. Work in the northern lowlands shows us that the links between ceramic 
spheres and political control are neither simple nor direct. One community can be under the 
control of another for a few years and not have its ceramics affected. One community can be 
autonomous, but use the same ceramic assemblage as another. A case in point is the much- 
discussed relationship, distribution, and dating of Sotuta and Cehpech ceramics in the northern 
lowlands. 

Sotuta pottery dominated at Chichen Itza, but the nearby site of Yaxuna (only 19 kilometers 
away) had no Sotuta ceramics until Period IVb. At this point, Sotuta pottery appeared for the 
first time in association with the deliberate destruction of buildings (Shaw and Johnstone 
2006:151-152). The lack of Sotuta pottery at Yaxuna during Period IVa (and before) has been 
interpreted as evidence that Yaxuna was autonomous, and that *a powerful barrier prohibiting 
the free exchange of goods" existed. At the site of Ek” Balam, less than .01 percent of the 
assemblage consisted of Sotuta sherds, leading archaeologists to regard that site as autonomous. 
At the site of Ichmul de Morley, Sotuta ceramics constituted 10.6 percent of all the sherds, 
leading archaeologists to conclude that Ichmul de Morley was not wholly influenced by either 
Chichen Itza or Ek” Balam (Smith et al. 2006). The site of Yula, just five kilometers south of 
Chichen Itza, provides a contrast; 97 percent of its ceramics were Sotuta in style (Anderson 
1998). In addition, two lintels at Yula were very similar to those at Chichen Itza. 

It is likely that the percentage of Sotuta sherds at each of these sites will continue to be used 
to infer political control or autonomy, but we may be placing too large an explanatory burden 
on ceramics. A site can lose or gain its independence multiple times during a single century, 
and pottery does not aid us in such instances, since our 300-year ceramic periods tend to mask 
short-term political oscillations. 

Hieroglyphic texts sometimes allow us to detect short-term oscillations between autonomy 
and subordination, but without such texts and the dates they provide, the task can be 
formidable. Many short-term episodes of control or autonomy can be documented in the 
southern lowlands, because we have so many well-preserved texts from so many more sites. 


The Pace and Tempo of Developments in the Highlands and Lowlands 
Future research in Yucatan could take many directions, but if I had to isolate one interesting 


problem, it would be to look beyond the local details and compare the pace of developments in 
the three major regions of the Maya world. Now that we know that the northern lowlands 
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were not simply the recipients of influence from the south, we need to know which innova- 
tions we can attribute to Yucatan and which occurred simultaneously in both the north and 
south. 

Having scrapped the notion of an active south and a passive north, we should consider the 
possibility that one of the engines driving Maya civilization was the competitive interaction 
among regions. The Yucatan Peninsula, at least as early as the Middle Preclassic, would have 
been one of the regions driving both local and pan-Maya developments. Had there been no 
such interaction—no exchanges, no alliances, no competition, and no conflict—one of the 
major catalysts of social evolution would have been missing. And as we have seen, there is 
growing evidence that the northern lowlands, too often treated like a passive recipient of ideas, 
was an innovator in many cases. 


The Impact of E. Wyllys Andrews V 

If you are to raise the archaeology of Yucatan to its rightful position, it is appropriate that you 
dedicate this volume to E. Wyllys Andrews V. No noble lineage—not even the Kokoom and 
Xiw lineages of Mayapan—has made a greater contribution to Yucatan than the lineage 
founded by E. Wyllys Andrews IV. 

The collective attention of this family to the Yucatec environment, to careful stratigraphy, 
to empirical detail, and to maintaining high standards has set the bar very high. Their 
presentation of hard-won field data and their efforts to quantify and explain their datasets in 
meaningful ways will endure forever. 

I close by mentioning some of the contributions of “Will” Andrews V. We can see in his 
long series of publications not simply a desire to rework the datasets of a previous generation 
(as so many archaeologists do) but to generate his own. His goal was to understand how the 
Maya lived, changed, and evolved through time by contributing primary data on all time 
periods, and he did it by directing original project after original project. 


Figure 14.1. Will Andrews (right) engages in high-level modeling and problem solving 
while the author (center) holds the stadia rod at Structure 10L-29, Copan, March 1991. 
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Will generated new data on the residences of commoners and kings, and on the activities of 
both low-status and royal families. His interests have included cities and villages such as 
Dzibilchaltun and Komchen; the earliest ceramics of the northern and southern lowlands; the 
architecture of Puuc centers like Sayil and Labna; the demise of a Maya king and his palace at 
Copan; and the southeastern periphery of the Maya region at Quelepa. His fieldwork has given 
him a unique perspective on the peopling of the Maya area, its early villagers, the nature of 
collapse and abandonment, and much more (Andrews 1979a, 1979b, 1981, 1990, 2003). 

Because Will has contributed in so many ways to our understanding of the Maya—from 
northernmost Yucatan to eastern El Salvador—he now deserves to sit back and relax while we 
toast him with an appropriate beverage. 

I once visited Will while he and Bill Fash, Bob Sharer, Ricardo Agurcia, and Geoff Braswell 
were conducting excavations at Copan (Figure 14.1). Over the years I had visited a lot of fine 
archaeological projects; but when I returned from my trip to Copan, I sat down, removed one 
site from my list of “Top 10 All-Time Projects,” and put the Copan Project into its vacated slot. 
The work being conducted there was that impressive. 

I venture to say that the contributions of Will Andrews will stand the test of time, and I 
hope that his work will encourage future archaeologists to build on his firm foundation—to 
map entire sites, excavate whole public buildings, expose scores of houses and patios, and 
piece-plot every object on every ancient floor. 
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